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Introduction 


Peter M. Lukehart 


But far from being viewed as an abdication of the powers of originality, 
so important to the claims of modernism in art, this copying the work 
of another is seen at the time as a vehicle for making the individuality of 
the artist in question reveal itself against the backdrop of the pirated 
image ... under the pressure of a modernist definition of art as an act of 
originality, even copying the work of another is seen as the origination 
of something new, becoming, that is, an arrestingly distinct interpretive 
moment.! 


This passage from Rosalind Krauss formed part of the introduction to a volume 
of essays, Retaining the Original: Multiple Originals, Copies, and Reproductions, 
published following a conference of the same name sponsored by the Center 
for Advanced Study in the Visual Arts and Johns Hopkins University in 1988. 
It was the era of Post-Modernism and contested ideas of appropriation, and 
fierce debates raged concerning questions of authorship and intentionality: 
Was the artist any more significant than the viewer in the experience of a work 
of art? Did it matter what artists thought they were trying to communicate 
with their works, and was it worth recuperating, supposing that it could be? 
Standing at a distance of 30 years from that symposium and numerous like- 
minded panels at the College Art Association of the late eighties and early 
nineties, we seem to have come full circle. The historians of modern art have 
moved on to embrace eco criticism and the post-anthropocene (among many 
other things), and it is the early modern scholars, those who study the art 
of the fifteenth through the early eighteenth centuries, who are now reassess- 
ing the status of multiple originals, copies, and reproductions in much the same 
way that Krauss proposed Matisse copied Jan Davidsz. De Heem or Cézanne 
copied fashion plates. The modernist notion that the very act of copying is ipso 
facto an act of creativity, putting one artist in dialogue (competition) with an- 
other, informs many recent interventions on early modern art, including those 
in the present volume. Surprisingly, there were coeval authors—such as the 


1 Rosalind E. Krauss, “Retaining the Original?: The State of the Question.” Retaining the 
Original: Multiple Originals, Copies, and Reproductions. Studies in the History of Art, vol. 20, 
edited by Kathleen Preciado, National Gallery of Art, 1989, pp. 7-11, 7. I attended this path 
breaking conference as a graduate student in 1988. Its underlying purpose, its chalanges, and 
its assertions have remained with me in the three decades since it took place. 
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seventeenth-century physician, amateur, and collector Giulio Mancini—who 
understood and remarked on this paradox. According to Mancini, when a copy 
of a work of art is “so well made that it deceives [the viewer], [is] almost in- 
terchangeable with the original, it contains within itself two ‘arts’: that of the 
creator and that of the copyist."? In this case, Mancini was referring to copies 
that were commissioned or made on speculation for collectors eager to have 
their own example (replica) of a famous or popular work. Of course, not all 
copies were meant to or were able to fool the eye of the beholder, nor were they 
intended for sale: some served as models for subsequent works of art, possibly 
in diverse media, whether drawings, prints, or sculpture (plaster or clay); oth- 
ers were intended as ricordi to be retained in a studio or workshop as models; 
and still others were made by young students as part of a larger pedagogical 
program. Still, at a distance of four centuries, Mancini's observation seems 
remarkably prescient. 

Indeed, over the course of the past three decades, starting with Svetlana 
Alpers' Rembrandt's Enterprise: The Studio and the Market (1988) and continu- 
ing through the work of Phillip Sohm, Pittoresco: Marco Boschini, His Critics, and 
Their Critiques of Painterly Brushwork in Seventeenth- and Eighteenth-Century 
Italy (1991); Carmen Bambach, Drawing and Painting in the Italian Renaissance 
Workshop: Theory and Practice, 1300-1600 (1999); Lisa Pon, Raphael, Diirer, 
and Marcantonio Raimondi Copying and the Italian Renaissance Print (2004); 
Elizabeth Cropper, The Domenichino Affair: Novelty, Imitation, and Theft in 
Seventeenth-Century Italy (2005); and Maria Loh, Titian Remade: Repetition and 
the Transformation of Early Modern Italian Art (2007). If Alpers was among the 
first to examine value and authorship as two distinct—though intertwined— 
properties in the face of the contemporary efforts by the Rembrandt Research 
Project to winnow the artist's oeuvre to a core of securely attributed works, 
Sohm, Pon, Cropper, and Loh provide period evidence of the vocabulary and 
cultural contingencies that serve both to describe and to situate the notion 


2 Giulio Mancini, Considerazioni sulla pittura, 1619-21. Edited by Adriana Marucchi, and Luigi 
Salerno, Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, 1964, 135-36; cited in Barbara Savina, Caravaggio 
tra originali e copie: Collezionismo e mercato dell'arte a Roma nel primo Seicento. Et graphiae 
editrice, 2013, 16: “una copia che sia tanto ben fatta che inganni, quasi intercambiabile con 
l'originale, ha pero in sé due arti, e quella dell'inventore e quella del copiatore.” For recent (and 
somewhat opposing) views on Mancini's views on copies and connoisseurship, see Maria 
H. Loh, Titian Remade: Repetition and the Transformation of Early Modern Italian Art. 
Getty Research Institute, 2007, 21, 55; and Frances Gage, "It is not so easy to recognize the 
period and age of paintings’: Visual and Textual Evidence in Giulio Mancini's Considerazioni 
sulla pittura and in Early Modern Connoisseurship, in Zeigen—Uberzeugen—Beweisen: 
Methoden der Wissensproduktion in Kunstliteratur, Kennerschaft und Sammlungspraxis 
der Frühen Neuzeit, edited by Elisabeth Oy-Marra and Irina Schmiedel. Merzhausen: ad pic- 
turam, forthcoming (2019). 
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of the copy and/or replica within specific historical frameworks. Cropper also 
points to the ways in which early modern copying—from Raphael through the 
Carracci and their pupils—and appropriation illuminate twentieth-century 
practice, with reference to artists such as Jeff Koons.3 

Recent attention has been directed once again to the issue of copies and 
replicas by or after the famously original Caravaggio in relation to the 2017 ex- 
hibition in Milan, Dentro Caravaggio, where connoisseurs of the artist's oeuvre 
lined up in different camps that are characterized, in one review, as those who 
put their faith in documents and provenance as opposed to those who trust 
scientific evidence and close visual analysis.^ And yet, consensus is building for 
claiming multiple versions of the same subject by a single artist, which in turn 
throws open the whole question of the original. Taking the comparison of the 
two versions of A Boy Bitten by a Lizard (one in the National Gallery, London, 
(fig.1); the other in the collection of the Fondazione Roberto Longhi, (fig. 2)) 
to stand for an expanding corpus of nearly identical works that date from 
the same period as Caravaggio's work, Gianni Papi opined that having seen 
the work in perfect lighting conditions in Milan he is now convinced that the 
Longhi version was by the hand of the artist, not a copyist. He quickly added, 
however, that this revelation in no way meant that the London version was not 
also an autograph Caravaggio; in fact, he believes that the Longhi version fol- 
lows the London version. Adding a twist to the discussion, new x-radiographs 
suggest that the Longhi version exhibits pentimenti, which in the past would 
have been reason to claim it, and not the London Boy Bitten by a Lizard, as the 
original or prime version. This revelation is not the first time that multiple ver- 
sions of the same or nearly identical versions of the same composition have 
been attributed to Caravaggio, but it adds fuel to the bonfire that is engulfing 
the legend of an artist who never repeated himself. 

Making Copies in European Art 1400-1600: Shifting Tastes, Modes of 
Transmission, and Changing Contexts brings together 16 essays that examine a 
wide range of viewpoints concerning the role or purpose of the copy in early 
modern art. Their contributions cover four regions (principally Spain, Italy, 
Flanders, and the North Netherlands) and extend from the fifteenth through 
the early seventeenth centuries and a bit beyond. Given the cultural, artistic, 


3 Elizabeth Cropper, The Domenichino Affair: Novelty, Imitation, and Theft in Seventeenth- 
Century Italy. Yale University Press, 2005, 193-207. 
4 http://www.aboutartonline.com/2018/02/03/caravaggio-le-ultime-indagini-doppi-le 
-repliche-le-copie-punto-vista-gianni-papi/. 
The author, Pietro Di Loreto, interviews Gianni Papi who has published myriad books and 
articles on the artists in Caravaggio's circle(s). 
See also Savina 2013, who reviews the status of the copy in relation to Caravaggio's known 
practice and to the history of collecting. 
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> a Tosa oak see 


FIGURE 0.1 Michelangelo Merisi, known as Caravaggio, Boy Bitten By a Lizard. 1594-5, 
National Gallery of Art, London 


temporal, and personal differences that these authors address, it has been an 
interesting challenge to find common ground and overarching themes that 
might unite their individual voices into a unified chorus. Extending that musi- 
cal metaphor, perhaps it could be useful to think of their essays as a kind of 
Renaissance polyphony, with several authors to a part and each vocal line mov- 
ing somewhat independently of the others and yet arriving at serendipitous 
moments of consonance or harmony, which I will here outline. 
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FIGURE 0.2 Michelangelo Merisi, known as Caravaggio, Boy Bitten By a Lizard. 1595-6, 
Fondazione Roberto Longhi, Florence 


One of the cornerstones of the idea of the copy is that of the theory of imita- 
tion, a concept that has its origins in Plato and Aristotle and, as such, forms the 
basis of our understanding of classical literature and art. If Plato averred that 
poetry—and with it the other arts —represented shadows of reality, willful de- 
ceptions, Aristotle provided a more constructive model for poets. Indeed, in 
his Poetics, Aristotle presented definitions of imitation that informed much of 
the theory and practice of the early modern period. 
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In Aristotle's view, (the) principle of imitation unites poetry with other 
fine arts and is the common basis of all the fine arts. It thus differentiates 
the fine arts from the other category of arts. While Plato equated poetry 
with painting, Aristotle equates it with music. It is no longer a servile 
depiction of the appearance of things, but it becomes a representation 
of the passions and emotions of men which are also imitated by music. 
Thus Aristotle by his theory enlarged the scope of imitation. The poet 
imitates not the surface of things but the reality embedded within.5 


Translations of the Poetics into Latin existed from the end of the fifteenth 
century and abounded from the sixteenth century onward, often with com- 
mentary in the vernacular, and principally produced in Italy. These texts were 
read not only by poets and literati, but also by the increasingly literate artists 
of the period, and their importance needs to be integrated into discussions of 
the concepts of imitation (imitatio) and, by transfer, emulation (aemulatio) 
in the early modern period. But, I want to make clear that there is an important 
distinction to be made here between the use of the word imitation in Aristotle 
and the specialized application that prevails in the current volume of essays. 
The authors of the essays in this volume are not referring, as Aristotle was, 
to the imitation of nature, or mimesis—human figures (or even flora, fauna) 
and their respective actions—per se, but rather to that of existent works of art. 

And yet, there are productive bridges to be built between literary and artis- 
tic vocabularies, between the ancient and early modern worlds, concerning 
the related practices of imitating and its now more common cousin, copying. 
This long genealogy of the conceptualization of the copy, across millennia and 
across media, offers not only a history, but also a vocabulary for the phenom- 
enon. In that regard, we can learn a good deal from our colleagues in ancient 
art and archaeology. Elaine K. Gazda provides a useful review of the categories 
of copying that come down to us from the study of classical literature, and by 
twentieth-century translation in German art history to the study of ancient 
sculpture: interpretatio, imitatio, and aemulatio. Each of these terms has now 
assumed an authoritative position in discussions of the principal forms of 
the copy: 


According to this scheme, the “exact” or “true copy” was the counterpart 
of literary interpretatio (direct translation of one source); the “free copy,” 
or imitatio (interpretation based on more than one source); and “ideal 


5 SN. Gillani, "Aristotles Theory of Imitation" http://www.engliterarium.com/2008/1/ 
aristotles-theory-of-imitation.html. 
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sculpture, or aemulatio (creative rivalry; new works resulting from long 
exposure to numerous source monuments that had been thoroughly 
assimilated; not rote-copied, by the artist).5 


These last two categories, imitatio and aemulatio, bring us to the first area of 
consonance among the authors; that is, that the act of copying does not mean 
there is no creativity in the resultant works. Rather, copies almost always ex- 
hibit deliberate variations, additions, subtractions, and reimaginings. This as- 
pect of the copying process characterizes virtually every one of the articles 
included here. Among the contributors to this volume, however, only two spe- 
cifically use these period terms. Encarna Montero engages imitatio and aemu- 
latio in the introduction to her study of copying in Valencia, adding another 
concept, the “visual referent” to identify the work targeted by the patron as 
a model. Irene Brooke similarly employs them in her study of the prints of 
Giulio and Domenico Campagnola, in accordance with contemporary literary 
practice. She insists, moreover, on Dürer's notion that no two works are identi- 
cal even if they are prints taken from the same plate. Therefore, every copy is 
a "creative copy” as opposed to a “heuristic copy,” which are modern notions. 
According to Brooke, the artistic practice of the Campagnola, who borrowed 
widely from their peers and forebears, testifies to this mindset, as only certain 
sections of the preliminary drawings for prints were pricked for transfer, sug- 
gesting that the artists also improvised directly on the plate. 

Catheline Périer D’leteren directs our attention to similarly mechanical 
transfer processes that incorporate artistic invention in the multiple ver- 
sions of the Madonna with Milk Soup, which abound both in Flanders and in 
Spain and Italy. Originating in the workshop of Gerard David, the composition 
was replicated by his students Adriaen Isenbrant and Ambrosius Benson. 
Some, like the version in Genoa, were made by mechanical transfer, but others, 
like the version in Cassel, vary in the number and dimensions of the figures. 
Moreover, later artists introduce landscapes, ancillary figures, iconographic 
novelties, and the like, creating what Périer D'Ieteren calls an “interpretative 
copy” 

Here it would be useful to relate these early forays into mechanical repro- 
duction with their modern equivalents as discussed in the highly influential 
1935 essay by Walter Benjamin, “The Work of Art in the Age of Mechanical 
Reproduction. For Benjamin, 


6 Elaine K. Gazda, “Beyond Copying: Artistic Originality and Tradition” The Ancient Art of 
Emulation: Studies in Artistic Originality and Tradition from the Present to Classical Antiquity, 
edited by Elaine K. Gazda, University of Michigan Press, 2002, pp. 1-25; quote from p. 7. 
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Even the most perfect reproduction of a work of art is lacking in one ele- 
ment: its presence in time and space, its unique existence at the place 
where it happens to be. This unique existence of the work of art deter- 
mined the history to which it was subject throughout the time of its ex- 
istence. This includes the changes which it may have suffered in physical 
condition over the years as well as the various changes in its ownership. 
The traces of the first can be revealed only by chemical or physical analy- 
ses which it is impossible to perform on a reproduction; changes of own- 
ership are subject to a tradition which must be traced from the situation 
of the original.” 


If Benjamin's assessment of the status of the copy to the original has taken on 
added significance and urgency in the age of ever-increasing fidelity in digital 
reproduction, the authors of the present essays root their studies instead in 
period understandings of copying. On one hand, this limits discussions more 
to physical and documentary evidence than to theoretical and ethical specula- 
tion; on the other hand, it frees the authors from rehearsing arguments that 
offer by now predictable conclusions about the intrinsic value of the copy in 
relation to the original. 

Thus, we learn that copies can further bear witness to lost or destroyed 
works of art, in fact preserving fugitive ideas. Several of the authors focus on 
paintings that survive only as an interpretatio or imitatio from the workshop 
or circle of the artist in question. Barbara van Barghahn's article, for example, 
highlights works that share affinities with Jan van Eyck's Arnolfini portrait, 
such as the Woman at Her Toilette, which is known through two copies, one at 
Harvard, and one in Antwerp. Copies, she argues, tell us not only about absent 
prototypes, but also about van Eyck's peregrinations, his interest in mirrors, 
and the relation of the representation of mirrors to the Alhambra. The infor- 
mation inscribed on the reverse of paintings can further illuminate otherwise 
unknown histories of works of art post-creation. 

A related phenomenon, the phantom copy, meanwhile, often confounds 
subsequent generations of scholars and collectors as it indicates not a lost 
original by a particular artist, but a variation or invention (what Gazda calls an 
aemulatio), which is based on a deep knowledge of the artist who is being em- 
ulated. Maddalena Bellavitis, editor of and contributor to this volume, suggests 
that the multiple versions of Hieronymous Bosch's St. Anthony—in Venice, 
Brussels, and formerly in the Borromeo collection, each with variations—all 


7 Walter Benjamin, “The Work of Art in the Age of Mechanical Reproduction,” in /lluminations. 
Edited and With an Introd. by Hannah Arendt. Translated by Harry Zohn. Schocken, 1969, 220. 
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seem to point to a work produced in Bosch's workshop and known to his pupils 
and followers.8 The proximity of the Venice version to the artist's autograph 
works bears witness for Bellavitis to a narrative that situates the Venice copyist 
in Bosch's shop before the former's move to Italy. The lack of a prime version of 
St. Anthony, however, allows for the possibility that it is either an invention or 
a phantom copy by one of Bosch's close followers. 

The phantom copy raises another aspect of copying and making of repli- 
cas that is remarkably absent from all the contributions to Making Copies in 
European Art 1400-1600, that of deliberate fakes or forgeries, an issue that drove 
discussions both in the early modern period and in the last century, from Hans 
Tietze's Genuine and False: Copies, Imitations, Forgeries (1948)? to Federico 
Zeri's posthumous Cosè un falso, e altre conversazioni sull'arte (2011).!° Even as 
it was not one of the directives of the editor, Maddalena Bellavitis, forgeries 
were nonetheless a well-known consequence of making competent to indis- 
tinguishable copies and the people who created, collected, or profited from 
them—not always with the same goals in mind. As Zeri stated in his 1992 lec- 
ture on “What Is a Forgery,’ in some cases a “bad attribution is not at all a forg- 
ery; it is simply a bad philological operation, often owing simply to tradition." 
Thus, he declares, a bad forgery of a Raphael is sometimes really a great (mis- 
identified) Giulio Romano. The present authors seem to be operating in part 
under the latter notion, and in part under the principle that the deliberate cop- 
ies they discuss were instead made for other reasons, which I will now address. 

The aspect of copying and making of replicas that runs like a leitmotif 
through all of the essays is that copying, regardless of its motivation, is a ubiq- 
uitous practice in the early modern period. We witness it across Europe and 
across time, and it involves not only the local painter's workshop in a remote 
village outside of Zaragoza, Spain, but also those of the most successful artists 
like Jan van Scorel in Antwerp, or like Caravaggio in Rome. Further, there is an 
awareness and, at times, even an encouragement of the practice. The reasons 
for these copies vary widely, from a pedagogical exercise to a specific request 
from a patron, and I would here like to begin dividing them into categories ac- 
cording the principal focus of the arguments of the contributors. 


8 Neil De Marchi and Hans van Migroet, “History of Art Markets” Handbook on the 
Economics of Art and Culture, edited by Victor Ginsburgh and David Throsby, Elsevier 
Science, 2006, pp. 69-122. 

9 Hans Tiezte, Genuine and False: Copies, Imitations, Forgeries. Chanticleer Press, Inc., 1948. 

10 Federico Zeri, Cosè un falso, e altre conversazioni sull'arte. Edited by Marco Bona 
Castellotti, Langanesi, 2011. 

11 Zeri 201, 103: “La cattiva attribuzione non è mai falsa, è semplicemente una cattiva opera- 
zione filologica, spesso dovuta semplicemente alla tradizione” 
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In Spain, for example, we learn that contracts often contained explicit lan- 
guage requiring artists to make their works look like that of another, often well- 
known, painter or sculptor in a prominent church in the same or a nearby town, 
providing the exact location and often the name of the patron. This suggests 
that the patrons were quite aware of artists' reputations. Encarna Montero in- 
troduces us to this phenomenon in Valencia, which is also discussed in the 
contributions by Carmen Morte García and Ana Calvo—the latter in rela- 
tion to clients requesting iconography based on existing prototypes. Further, 
Montero elucidates the fact that the patrons would, in these same contracts, 
also specify that the artists making their works match or surpass those of the 
artists they were sent to copy. And, as an ancillary part of her argument, we 
learn that artists were regularly contracted to finish the work of their peers 
who died or left town before completing it. The intention, of course, was that 
the subsequent artist should subordinate his own style to that of the artist who 
had first created it. This apparent push towards erasure of one's own artistic 
identity in Spain was not a universalizing principle; in fact, Morte García con- 
tends that most artists produced both literal and free copies (the interpretatio 
and imitatio), modifying, editing, or elaborating upon the original and in a vari- 
ety of media, from drawings to prints and three-dimensional models in plaster 
or clay. Here we see additional consonance with the essays of Montero, Brooke, 
and Périer d'leteren mentioned earlier, and Larry Silver, Leslie Blacksberg, and 
Angela Ho, which will be addressed below. 

The Spanish tradition of commissioning works that are deliberately intend- 
ed to invoke their origins in those of other artists bears a fascinating progeny 
when transferred to the New World. Aaron Hyman's recent work (not included 
here) on the primacy of prints after Rubens and other Flemish artists as mod- 
els for the decoration of churches in Peru draws attention to the paradoxical 
nature of the copies made by indigenous artists. On one hand, they exhibit 
their indebtedness to the iconographic and formal elements of Rubens' com- 
positions, visible in the prints after his work by Schelte à Bolswert and oth- 
ers. On the other hand, the Peruvian and Mexican artists had never seen the 
original paintings on which the prints were based; consequently, the colors 
and handling are idiosyncratic. Like their Spanish forebears, however, there are 
local inflections as well: regional saints are introduced and landscapes diverge 
from the classical Italianate ones created by Rubens. 


12 See Aaron Hyman, “Inventing Painting: Cristóbal de Villalpando, Juan Correa, and New 
Spain's Transatlantic Canon” The Art Bulletin, vol. 99, no. 2, 2017, pp. 102-35; and “Patterns 
of Colonial Transfer: An Album of Prints in Mexico City” Print Quarterly, vol. XXXIV, no. 4, 


2017, pp. 393-99. 
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Countering Thomas Greene's notion of the sterility that literary imitation 
can engender in early modern poetry, the copying of works of art can have a 
surprising side effect of introducing ideas from outside the culture or country 
under consideration.?? In this regard, David Cueto examines dozens of works 
either copied by or after the principal painters working in Italy and Flanders, 
including Jacopo Bassano, Annibale Carracci, Caravaggio, Jusepe Ribera, 
Orazio Borgianni, Guido Reni, and Peter Paul Rubens, among others. Some of 
these paintings came to Spain through collectors like the Duke of Lerma (now 
in the Prado) which were likely copied in Madrid and are now in the collection 
of the Sacromonte in Granada. Others were brought from Italy by Canon Juan 
de Matute, or Sancha de Mendoza, wife of the Genoese Francesco Centurione, 
who owned copies of Andrea del Sarto, Raphael, Luca Cambiaso, and Cavaliere 
D'Arpino and possibly three copies after Caravaggio: St. Francis, the Sacrifice of 
Isaac, and Christ at the Column. Some of these copies, including several after 
Ribera, found their way into prominent churches such as the St. Anthony in 
the Nazarene Chapel of the Cathedral in Granada and a Holy Family in the 
Cathedral of Cordoba. In this way Cueto provides direct evidence of the means 
by which stylistic, technical, compositional, and iconographic innovations 
were ushered into Spain from outside its borders. 

Within the borders of a single country or city, we find different motivations 
for making copies, and their proliferation serves as an index to the relative 
fame or importance of the artist at various points in history, as for example, 
Raphael. On one hand, Venice, where the artist from Urbino never traveled, 
became one such center. Claudia Caramanna reminds us that several cartoons 
for the Sistine Chapel tapestries were in the collection of Marino Grimani. 
Pietro Bembo owned the portrait Beazzano and Navagero, and Antonio 
Foscarini had the portrait of Tarasconi, known as El Parmesan. In addition, 
the Vendramin family had many of Raphael's drawings. Further, Domenico 
Campagnola made paintings and Agostino Campagnola added multiple prints 
after Raphael's works to those circulating by Marcantonio Raimondi and Ugo 
da Carpi, which added to the desirability of his compositions throughout 
the Veneto. Caramanna underscores the effect that Raphael had on Venetian 
artists from Campagnola to Andrea Schiavone to the young Jacopo Bassano, 
especially during the 1530s. She tempers that strict dating of Bassano's inter- 
est, however, by relating that the painting of the Miraculous Draught of Fishes 
(now Washington, National Gallery of Art) was in Bassano's account book in 
1545, which provides the year of completion for the painting and suggests that 


13 Thomas M. Greene, The Light in Troy: Imitation and Discovery in Renaissance Poetry. Yale 
Univeristy Press, 1982. 
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the influence of Raphael (here based in part on Ugo da Carpi's chiaroscuro 
print and possibly indirectly inspired by Raphael's Windsor Castle drawing for 
the Miraculous Draught) carried well into the next decade. In seventeenth- 
century Rome, on the other hand, Claudia La Malfa foregrounds the many 
copies made after Raphael —by the Carracci and their pupils (not incidentally 
Guido Reni), Bartolomeo Schedoni, and others. To this number, I would also 
add the infamous copy that Antiveduto Grammatica made for the Accademia 
di San Luca in the mid-1620s prior to the attempted sale of the original, which 
led to his defenestration from the institution.^ These numerous copies after 
Raphael, according to La Malfa, made him one of most collected and copied 
artists of the Seicento. Occasionally, we learn, clandestine copies were made 
to replace originals.!* Cardinal Federico Borromeo highly prized good copies 
after Raphael's frescoes, which were seen as means of “it has benefitted the art 
of painting that copies of these Sibyls [by Raphael] have been secured before 
the original figures disappear completely. In truth they are already fading and 
disappearing from the plaster, and soon scarcely any trace will remain of these 
great works.”!6 Thus, as numerous contributors to this volume would concur, 
copies played a significant role in the preservation of the ideas and inventions 
of early modern artists. 

Beyond the formal and compositional genealogies that are examined here, 
several authors underline the importance of traditional iconographic typol- 
ogies, some dating back to the origins of Christian representations, such as 
acheiropoieta (images not made by human hands) and images attributed to 
St. Luke himself—and their long afterlives—by means of the intermediation 
of Byzantine icons. Larry Silver's contribution on Flemish religious paintings 
foregrounds two concomitant and seemingly antithetical tendencies: the 
survival of Byzantine compositions and subjects in fifteenth- and sixteenth- 
century painting, and the increasingly portrait-like nature of the representa- 
tions of sacred figures. Silver, with reference to works by Jan van Eyck, such 
as the Deésis figures from the Ghent Altarpiece and the St. Francis, suggests 
this dichotomy exemplifies “... overlapping motivations, as they represented 


14 For a review of the recent literature on Antiveduto's vexed attempts to sell Raphael's 
Saint Luke Painting the Madonna and Child in the Presence of Raphael, see Elisa Camboni, 
"Antiveduto Grammatica e l'Accademia di S. Luca intorno agli anni venti del Seicento." 
Annali delle Arti e degli Archivi, 3 (2017): 211-216. 

15 Ascited in Claudia La Malfa: see Bernini's report to Chantelou: Fréart de Chantelou, Paul. 
Diary of the Cavaliere Bernini's Visit to France. Edited by Anthony Blunt and translated by 
Margery Corbett, Princeton University Press, 1985, 74, 76, 77, 98; 231; 251; 257-58. 

16 Federico Borromeo, Sacred Painting—Museum, Edited and translated by Kenneth S. 
Rothwell, Jr. with Introduction and Notes by Pamela M. Jones. Cambridge (MA) and 
London, Harvard University Press, 2010, 163. 
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both a personal, artistic vision as well as a tradition-based vision of the divine” 
Further, the artists who copied van Eyck, Silver argues, always introduced their 
own “adaptations” to the compositions and other details. 

Caterina Virdis Limentani, importantly, reminds us that some of these ad- 
aptations may help to date and provide clues as to the cultural origin of the 
artist. Limentani suggests that iconography, devotional practices, and textual 
inscriptions can sharpen one's analysis of the styles and dates of copies, as well 
as their afterlives. Images of the Virgin, for example, often refer to her descent 
from the Tree of Jesse, fulfilling the prophecies of Isaiah. She reads the variants 
of the Madonna and Child by itinerant Flemish artists in Spain, like Roland de 
Moys and Paul Scheppers, as indices of both stylistic and iconographic tradi- 
tions. At the same time, however, their works can also inflect contemporary 
disputations, such as that on the Immaculate Conception, the finer points of 
which depend on or are reflected in period literature. Limentani traces certain 
representations alluding to the purity of the Virgin from before her birth, for 
example, to a book of proverbs published only in 1621, which serves as a termi- 
nus post quem for images that make reference to it. 

Leslie Blacksberg, like Larry Silver, also directs us to the copies and variants 
made of the Ghent Altarpiece. Whereas Lluís Dalmau and Jan Gossaert worked 
directly from the original; others, such as the Master of the Fountain, used 
drawings, which were then rescaled to the work at hand. One of the most in- 
triguing of Blacksberg's observations of Dalmau's Madonna of the Councilors— 
itself related to the Ghent Altarpiece—is that he resisted the instructions of 
the contract, suppressing the use of gold for figures and grounds and instead 
painting details of the textiles and the landscape illusionistically. Again, the 
artist's agency thereby plays a significant role in the ways that commissions are 
countermanded and traditions are adapted, if not abolished. 

The study of materials and techniques conducted by conservators and 
conservation scientists are playing an increasingly significant role in our un- 
derstanding of how copies were made, and sometimes by whom. The pioneer- 
ing work of individuals such as Molly Faries, Maryan Ainsworth, and David 
Bomford, among others, has enriched our discipline in myriad ways, both in 
providing new insights regarding artistic practice and in establishing the limits 
of these new methods.!” The introduction of non-invasive methods of analysis 


17 See Molly Faries, “Jan van Scorel as Painter/Entrepreneur” La peinture dans les pays-bas au 
16e siècle: pratiques d'atelier infrarouges et autres methods d'investigation. 1-13 September 
1997, Bruges, edited by Hélène Vergoustraete and Roger van Schoute, Uitgeverij Peeters, 
1999, pp. 1-17; as well as David Bomford's many contributions to the National Gallery, 
London's Art in the Making series (for example, Art in the Making: Rembrandt. New ed., 
National Gallery of Art, 2006). Maryan W. Ainsworth, editor, Workshop Practice in Early 
Netherlandish Paintings: Case Studies from Van Eyck through Gossart. Brepols, 2017, in 
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like infrared reflectography, for example, allows one to see through the upper 
layers of paint to underdrawings, where they exist, as well as their means of 
transfer to the support. These remarkable images can often aid us in making 
more precise assessments of the various hands who participated in the prepa- 
ration of the final work, the relation of the underdrawings to the sources of 
inspiration—whether transferred one to one, or scaled to new dimensions— 
and the proximity of the copy to the original —whether slavishly imitated, 
freely invented, or some combination of the two. These efforts (as well as 
pigment analysis, spectroscopy, and other methods), however, require per- 
missions from the collectors or repositories, access to the proper equipment, 
and the professional expertise necessary to execute and interpret the images. 
Hence, unless these analyses have already been undertaken and published, 
only a small portion of the authors have the benefit of technical studies as part 
of their art-historical apparatus. 

The authors often base their assumptions about copying, instead, on 
the mediating role that drawing and the circulation of drawings played in 
early modern practice. Returning to a conundrum that has long bedeviled 
scholars—how was it possible for Joos van Cleve who is not known to have trav- 
eled to Italy and thus could not have seen Leonardo's Madonna of the Cherries 
to have created a copy of it?— Mari Pietrogiovanna posits that Giampietrino, 
one of Leonardo's pupils, made a drawing or cartoon while in the Milanese 
workshop. In this case, Pietrogiovanna has taken advantage of the existing 
infrared reflectograms of Joos' version, concluding that such a drawing, un- 
like the painting, could have found its way to Antwerp and thereafter served 
as a guide for subsequent copies. Works on paper she contends, are easier 
to transport over the Alps. Similarly, Sarah Ferrari proposes that the fugitive 
works of Giorgione found a widespread network of transmission through 
literary sources, such as Marcantonio Michiel and Carlo Ridolfi, through 
painted copies, such as those of Vincenzo Catena, and through the reproduc- 
tive prints of Giulio Campagnola and Marcantonio Raimondi. Because the 
majority of Giorgione's works come down to us through these other indirect 
means, it renders the identification of original or prime versions a torturous 
process. For example, Giorgione's Judith with Head of Holofernes is thought to 
have existed in two versions, one formerly in the collection of Crozat (now in 
the Hermitage, St. Petersburg); the other known through Catena's replica, 
c. 1520-1525 (now in the Fondazione Querini Stampalia collection, Venice). 
Another version of this latter composition was in the della Nave collection in 


addition to her many publications for the Metropolitan Museum of Art. See also the web- 
site “Closer to van Eyck” http://legacy.closertovaneyck.be/. 
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Venice during the early seventeenth century, where Ridolfi describes it as hav- 
ing been painted by Catena in Giorgione's manner. By 1660, the same work 
was attributed to Giorgione himself when it was purchased from the collection 
of James Hamilton by Archduke Leopold Wilhelm, Governor of the Spanish 
Netherlands. This brief provenance history (Venice-England-Antwerp-Vienna 
in the span of less than a century) speaks volumes about the movement of 
works of art during the early modern period. That Lucas Vorsterman also en- 
graved this composition for his Theatrum pictorium expanded its circulation 
and its renown. 

Which brings us back to the mobility of art and artists in the early modern 
period. As Fernando Loffredo (not included in this volume) has shown, there 
are myriad examples of art—regardless of their scale—produced in and for a 
specific site that could be pirated or purloined such that I Quattro del Molo 
could be removed from the harbor of Naples and be reassembled in Spain.!8 
Not all movements of works of art are so spectacular or nefarious, but they 
nonetheless have the ultimate effect of introducing new compositional and sty- 
listic models to cultures that might otherwise remain mired in local traditions. 
Carmen Morte Garcia directs our attention to the situation in Zaragoza, where 
Damián Forment—originally from Valencia but having traveled to Florence 
and Rome—was commissioned to create works for the Cathedral of Huesca 
(Zaragoza) that were “better” than the existing altarpiece below. The Council 
of Canons discussed both the “moderno” style, which we could call Gothic, and 
the “romano” style, which we would call Renaissance. The new altar was to be 
in the romano style. Morte García contends that Forment responded by basing 
his figures for the altarpiece on those of Dúrer and Leonardo. Thus, Forment's 
work in Zaragoza in turn became a significant new model for other local art- 
ists, a note that harmonizes with that of Cueto's essay. 

Ana Calvo grounds her study of copies in the socio-economic history of 
Spain in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the period during which 
artists and theoreticians argued for the liberality and nobility of the art of 
painting and against its being mechanical. She highlights the Spanish practice 
of alcabalas, or sales taxes, stating: “In Spain, the defence of the nobility of the 
art of painting was linked to tax exemption for the sale of works painted with 
a brush." The principle was adopted by some of the most prominent painters 


18 Fernando Loffredo, “A Corsair History of Sculpture: Abducting Italian Fountains in the 
Early Modern Mediterranean.” Center, vol. 36, National Gallery of Art, 2016, pp. 111-13. See 
also the equally complicated transfer of Gian Giacomo della Porta's Fuente de Génova 
from Genoa to Málaga via pirate ship(s). On the mobility of art, see also the important 
book by David Kim, The Traveling Artist in the Italian Renaissance: Geography, Mobility, 
and Style. Yale University Press, 2014. 
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of the era, from Francisco de Holanda and Felipe de Guevara to Francisco 
Pacheco and Antonio Palomino. Neverthless, Calvo avers, Spanish artists of all 
ranks created or promulgated copies, many of which reached beyond Spain 
to the Americas. Along with this contextual history she also employs some of 
the most effective new technical means of analyzing paintings, such as infra- 
red reflectography, which reveals fascinating clues about the various hands 
in the studio or workshop as well as notes (not meant to be seen) concerning 
the arrangement of colors in the final composition. We know that some works 
were even rejected by patrons on account of their lack of consonance with the 
master artist's hand. As a result of Calvo's polyvalent approach, we glimpse 
the paradoxical nature of the practice of painting in early modern Spain. 

In the North Netherlands, by contrast, painters were not subjected to tax- 
ation from a sovereign state, but rather left to market forces. This economic 
model suggests that the Dutch bought judiciously on the basis of cost more 
than artist or style. According to Angela Ho, “most of the pictures were effi- 
ciently produced and moderately priced” Gerrit Dou, however, appealed to a 
special elite class of patron that preferred patrician subjects; to this group, the 
quality was more important than the price. Biographies of Dutch artists bear 
witness to the importance of an artist's skill and reputation; elite patrons set 
the standards for others. Students and others making knock-offs of the mas- 
ter's work put many copies in play that could possibly have been confused with 
originals and hence were priced lower. Ho argues that whereas the originals 
were painted with great technical precision and care with up to twelve or more 
paint layers, lesser copies had fewer layers and took more shortcuts. The astute 
buying public in the North Netherlands was attuned to such visual cues that 
distinguish Gerard Ter Borch's Woman Playing a Theorbo (London, National 
Gallery) from his Music Lesson (Washington, National Gallery of Art)—the 
former being more intricate and time consuming and thus of greater financial 
value in the seventeenth century.!? 

The contributors to Making Copies have therefore come at the problem 
of the copy from historical, biographical, geographic, economic, social, juridi- 
cal or contractual, cultural, and iconographic perspectives. Whereas their es- 
says converge on large issues, such as the universality of copies and the range 
of artists who made them, they diverge in the degrees to which they acknowl- 
edge or emphasize extenuating factors: external demands, whether through 
the exigencies of patrons or those of the market; pedagogy, whether as part 


19 Fora recent discussion of the rivalries among Dutch genre painters who shared the 
same subjects, see: Vermeer and the Masters of Genre Painting: Inspiration and Rivalry. 
Exhibition catalogue, edited by Adriaan Waiboer, et al., National Gallery of Art, 2016. 
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of the artist's training or a shared cultural practice; deception, whether to 
prove one's competence or to command high(er) prices; emulation, whether 
for personal or professional reasons; and preservation, whether intentional or 
serendipitous (as in the single surviving visual record of an idea). One of the 
overarching themes of the volume, and perhaps the biggest revelation to me, is 
that the artists of the fifteenth through the seventeenth centuries, even while 
“interpreting, imitating, or emulating” the works of others, were always under- 
stood to have introduced something new: selective modifications, adaptations, 
innovations, and illuminations, both in the realms of style and iconography. 
Together, these selections and amplifications of visual and literary material 
through copying, I would argue, shed light on and bear witness to the pictorial 
intelligence of early modern artists who created their own “distinct interpre- 
tive moment” 
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CHAPTER 1 


Jan van Eyck's Arnolfini Portrait and Copies after 
His Woman and Her Toilette: Recollections of the 
Alhambra's Constellation Halls, the Hamman, and 
Alchemy 


Barbara von Barghahn 


In October 1428 Jan van Eyck (ca. 1390-1441) was sent to Lisbon as a member 
of a delegation charged with the mission of negotiating a marriage between 
Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy, and King Joáo 1 of Portugal's only daugh- 
ter, Isabella.! The account of his diplomatic visit (Brussels, Archives Générales 
du Royaume, CC 132, folios 157-166) relates Van Eyck dispatched two realistic 
portraits of the Portuguese princess to Bruges in February 1429. The Flemish 
embassy then made a pilgrimage to Santiago de Compostela and visited 
Juan 11 of Castile before traveling south to Granada. At the magnificent 
Nasrid castle and citadel of the Alhambra they had an audience with Sultan 
Muhammad vill (r. 1417-19; 1427-30) and journeyed to some “distant lands" 
before returning to Portugal by July of 1429.? In October Van Eyck and the 
Flemish delegation sailed for Flanders with Isabella's fleet. In 1433, a few years 
after the ducal wedding festivities in Bruges, Van Eyck purchased a house on 
Goudenstraat, near the dock where foreign merchants maintained their grand 
residences and conducted business. One merchant the artist knew well was 
Giovanni Arnolfini, originally from Lucca. 

No visitor to the Alhambra remains unaffected by allure of the Nasrid “red 
castle"? This essay addresses the ways in which Van Eyck's diplomatic visit 


1 Monique Sommé, Isabelle de Portugal, duchesse de Bourgogne. Une femme au pouvoir au xv* 
siècle. Presses Universitaires du Septentrion, 1998; Aline S. Taylor, Isabel of Burgundy. The 
Duchess Who Played Politics in the Age of Joan of Arc, 1397-1471. Madison Books, 2001. 

2 Jean-Gabriel Lemoyne, “Autour du voyage de Jean van Eyck au Portugal in 1428." Cahiers de 
Bordeaux / Journées Internationales d'Etudes d'Art, 1954, pp. 17-26; Charles Sterling, “Jan van 
Eyck avant 1432." Revue de l'Art, 33, 1976, pp. 7-82, 33-7; Barbara von Barghahn, Jan van Eyck 
and Portugal's “Illustrious Generation,” Pindar Press, 2013-14, 2 vols. 

3 Robert Irwin, The Alhambra. Harvard University Press, 2004; María Jesús Viguera Molíns, 
etal., editors, El reino nazarí de Granada (1232-1492) política, instituciones. Espacio y economía. 
Historia de España Menéndez Pidal. Espasa-Calpe, 2000. 
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to Granada affected his art—especially the influence of Islamic allegory, as- 
tronomy, and alchemy. The Arnolfini Portrait (1434, London, National Gallery) 
remains one of the most engaging works by the Northern Renaissance master, 
yet it continues to perplex scholars. This essay does not discard previous or 
current scholarly opinions. Rather, the author presents a new interpretation 
that considers Van Eyck's visit to the Alhambra and the relationship of The 
Arnolfini Portrait to another ubiquitous Van Eyck painting. Upon his return to 
Flanders, Van Eyck is believed to have painted a few “harem” subjects. Although 
these works have not survived, two copies exist of Woman at Her Toilette. One 
is an image within Willem van Haecht's larger painting of 1628 showing the 
Van Eyck original painting in the collection of Cornelis van der Geest (d. 1638), 
and the other is a workshop replica. This essay revisits the notion Julius Held 
first proposed—that Van Eyck conceived Woman at Her Toilette as a pendant, 
or iconographical compliment, to The Arnolfini Portrait. Pivotal to this new 
interpretation is the persistence of Van Eyck's memory of Islamic imagery— 
specifically, the parietal epigraphy and the starry ceiling decoration in the 
chambers forming the Alhambra's Courtyard of the Lions, particularly the Two 
Sisters Hall. 

Philip the Good's commercial interests would have prompted the Burgun- 
dian delegation's excursion to Granada— probably to parley with the Sultan 
about trading arrangements in such luxury commodities as carpets, silks, ivory 
caskets, inlaid wooden objects, tooled leather, and spices. The Nasrid strong- 
hold of the Alhambra crowns Granada's lofty Sabikah plateau. Passing through 
the southwest outer Gate of Justice, an archway situated on the preferred route 
taken by foreign embassies,* the Flemish ambassadors would have progressed 
to the administrative sector (qadi) to wait in the Golden Hall Courtyard 
(Fig. 1.1). The stuccoed south wall of the patio refers to “a gate where [roads] 
bifurcate and through [which] the West envies the East."5 

Oriented on a north-south axis, the Sultan's Palace (Qasr al-Sultan; Comares 
Palace) was planned by Ismail 1 (r. 1309-33), initiated by his son Yusuf 1 (r. 1333- 
54), and completed in about 1370 under Muhammad v (r. 1354-55; 1362-91) 
(Fig. 1.2). In 1429 the massive Comares Tower functioned as a diwan, a spacious 
gallery reserved for state occasions, such as the reception of envoys. Passing 
through a double-arched entrance to this hall, Van Eyck would have beheld 
Muhammad VIII seated on a short-legged, elevated throne that was draped 
with a silk canopy and located in the central niche of the tower's north wall.* 


4 Oleg Grabar, The Alhambra. Allen Lane, 1978, 43. 

Ivi, 54-7. 

6 Todd Willmert, “Alhambra Palace Architecture: An Environmental Consideration of its 
Inhabitation” Mugarnas, 27, 2010, pp. 157-88, 160-7; James Dickie, and Yaqub Zaki, “The 
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FIGURE 1.1 Plan of the Alhambra, Granada: 1) Modern Entrance; 2) Original Principal 
Entrance; 3) Palace of Emperor Charles v (Mosque site); 4) Qasr al-Sultana 
(Comares) and Courtyard of the Myrtles (Arrayanes); 5) Apartments of the 
Sultan's Wives; 6) Al-Birka Hall (Hall of Blessing); 7) Diwan/Comares Tower); 

8) Saha (Zaguán/Reception Hall); 9) Golden Hall Courtyard; 10) Golden Hall 
(Cuarto Dorado); 11) Mihrab (Oratory); 12) Sultan's Tower (Torre de Machuca); 
13) Meswahr; 14) Baths (Sala de las Camas); 15) Retrete (Dressing Room); 

16) Steam Baths; 17) Heated Baths; 18) Al-Riyad al-Sa'id (Garden of Delights)/ 
Lions Courtyard of the Qasr al-Asud (Palace of the Lions); 19) Hall of the 
Kings/Hall of Justice (Orion); 20) Two Sisters (Akhtan) Hall (Sirius); 

21) Ajimeces Hall (Baths Cryptoporticus below); 22) Mirador of Dar Aishá 
(Daraxa); 23) Abencerrajes Hall (Canopus); 24) Rawdah (cemetery); 25) 
Ceremonial Courtyard; 26) Tower of Aba l-Hajjaj (16th-century Tocador de la 
Reina); 27) Apartments of Emperor Charles v and Empress Isabella; 28) Iron Grill 
Courtyard (originally gardens); 29) Lindaraxa Garden (16th-century); 

30) Mocárabes Hall/Harem above (Pleiades); 31) Harem/destroyed sector (Plan: 
Max Junghándel, Die Baukunst Spaniens, Dresden, J. Bleyl, 1893-1898) 
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FIGURE 1.2 Courtyard of the Myrtles and Diwán (Comares Tower), Alhambra, 
14th century 
PHOTO BY ROGER RUSSELL 


Gold-flecked blue and white tiles once covered the lower portion of the walls 
of the reception hall. Ceramics at the Alhambra were not only polychromed 
(muzakhraf) in bold primary colors, but also gilded (mudhahhab). Above this 
mosaic dado, the text-laden stucco walls were the specialized work of tran- 
scribers, who enjoyed high status.” The ribbon-like bands of calligraphy exhibit 
two rows of Islamic script in two different styles: the rounded cursive Naskhi 
lettering of scribes and the archaic, talismanic rectangular Kufic lettering that 
typified the writing in the Qur'an. Traces of pigment suggest that important 
palatine epigraphy was created with gold and silver letters against a ground of 


Palaces of the Alhambra” Al-Andalus: The Art of Islamic Spain, exhibition catalogue, edited 
by Jerrilyn D. Dodds, Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1992, pp. 134—51, 138. 

7 Isabel Flores Escobosa, Estudio preliminar sobre Loza Azul y Dorada Nazarí de la Alhambra. 
Instituto Hispano-Arabe de Cultura, 1988; Fernández-Puertas, Antonio. “Calligraphy in al- 
Andalus” The Legacy of Muslim Spain, edited by Salma Khadra Jayyusi, Brill, 1992, pp. 639-76; 
Fernández-Puertas, Antonio. “ANEXO: El Alcázar del Sultan (hoy Comares) y el Alcázar del 
Jardín Feliz (hoy Leones), segun los Diwánes de Ibn al-Jatib e Ibn Zamrak” Ibn Jaldun: El 
mediterraneo en el s. XIV: Auge y declive de los imperios, edited by Julia Saiz-Pardo de Benito 
et al., Junta de Andalucia; fundación El Legado Andalusi, 2005, pp. 98-125. 
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lapis lazuli. Complex, interlacing geometric designs, about 152 different pat- 
terns, were pressed with an iron stamp or carved into moist plaster that cov- 
ered the walls. When these decorations dried, craftsmen painted them dark 
blue, red, and yellow. The stucco walls of the Comares Tower were designed 
to resemble dibajs—fine embroidered cloths that were hung during festivals.® 

The same bold color scheme once characterized the chamber's 
muquarnas—the honeycombed stalactites that bolstered the ceiling. The 
two-story chamber is eighteen meters high, an effective distance from which 
to contemplate the starry patterns overhead formed by 8,017 inlaid pieces of 
colored woods. The design of twelve-sided stars signifies the seven heavens 
of the universe beheld by the Prophet Muhammad. His Night Journey (mtraj) 
with Archangel Gabriel (sura 113) culminates in a vision of Allah's throne and 
the Quranic lotus tree (sura 53:14), the source of the four Edenic rivers of para- 
dise. From an ordered cosmos of fixed stars, Allah's protection of the Nasrid 
sultan was implied throughout the great diwan of the Comares Tower, with its 
terrestrial views of the Albaicin and the Darro valley? From the northern wall, 
the sultan's throne faced the southern Courtyard of the Myrtles (Patio de los 
Arrayanes), with its rectangular reflecting pool. 

In contrast to the ceremonial Sultan's Palace, the adjacent Palace of the 
Lions (Qasr al-Asud), with its constantly moving water and changing per- 
spectives, was an ethereal complex of indoor and outdoor spaces designed to 
enchant and even direct the eye (Fig. 1.3). Situated along an east-west axis, 
the palace's interior courtyard was originally designated a Garden of Delights 
(al-Riyad al-Sa'id) during the reign of Yusuf 111 (1376-1417).!° It is bordered by 
124 slender colonnettes, in pairs along the sides but in sets of three or four at 
the corners. The placement of these columns creates perspectives that subtly 


8 Olga Bush, "Architecture, Poetic Texts and Textiles in the Alhambra." PhD dissertation, 
Institute of Fine Arts, New York, 2006; Olga Bush, “The Writing on the Wall: Reading 
the Decoration of the Alhambra" Muqarnas, 26, 2009, pp. 119-47; Juan C. Ruiz Souza, 
“El Palacio de Comares de la Alhambra de Granada: Tipologías y funciones; Nuevas pro- 
puestas” Cuadernos de la Alhambra, 40, 2004, pp. 77-102; Emilio García Gómez, Foco de 
Antigua luz sobre la Alhambra: Desde un texto de Ibn el-Jatib en 1362. Instituto Egipcio de 
Estudios Islamicos en Madrid, 1988; Antonio Orihuela Uzal, and Angel C. López y López, 
“Una nueva interpretación del texto de Ibn al-Jatib sobre la Alhambra.” Cuadernos de la 
Alhambra, 26, 1990, pp. 121-44. 

9 Dario Cabanelas Rodríguez, El techo del Salón de Comares en la Alhambra: decoración, 
policromía, simbolismo y etimología. Patronato de la Alhambra y Generalife, 1988. 

10 Puerta Vílchez José Miguel, “El vocabulario estético de los poemas de la Alhambra.” Pensar 
la Alhambra, edited by José Antonio González Alcantud and Antonio Malpica Cuello, 
Anthropos Editorial, 2001, pp. 69-87; Cynthia Robinson, “Marginal Ornament: Poetics, 
Mimesis and Devotion in the Palace of the Lions” Mugarnas, 25, 2008b, pp. 185-214. 
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FIGURE 1.3 Courtyard of the Lions (Garden of Delights), Alhambra, 14th century 


multiply their number, as if they are reflected in mirrors. The delicate shafts 
of the colonnades also give the aesthetic impression of a stone forest, with 
the adjacent galleries mugarnas—prismatic stucco units with a diversity of 
curvatures—forming shady tree bowers penetrated by rays of light. The ar- 
cades of the rectangular courtyard permit cool, fragrant breezes to circulate 
throughout the palace complex. The Garden of Delights was likely a variation 
on the Islamic chahar-bagh, a contained and often slightly sunken landscape 
divided into quadrants with orange trees.!! Narrow marble canals extend in 
four directions to link the different galleries surrounding the courtyard, inter- 
secting at the garden's centerpiece and most arresting feature: the Fountain of 
Lions (nafura al-Asud). Measuring three feet in diameter, the fountain's enor- 
mous basin rests on the backs of twelve stylized, outward-facing lions, which 
Muhammad v purportedly obtained from the old palace of Bádis ibn Habus 
(r. 1038-73), the Berber Zirid founder of the Alhambra. 


11 Dede Fairchild Ruggles, Gardens, Landscape, and Vision in the Palaces of Islamic Spain. 
Pennsylvania State University Press, 2000; Enrique Nuere Matauco, “Sobre el pavimento 
del Patio de los Leones” Cuadernos de la Alhambra, 22, 1986, pp. 87-93. 
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In 1429 Van Eyck and his companions would certainly have been shown 
and entertained in the adjacent Palace of the Lions. Its Garden of Delights 
provided access to various halls for banquets, musical diversions, and poetic 
recitations—and the Flemish guests must have marveled at the complex. 
Arriving at the Alhambra in the springtime, they would likely have visited the 
ground floor reception chambers that were typically used during the warmer 
months of the year.!2 The transition between closed and open-air spaces, so 
distinctive a feature of Islamic architecture, is exemplified by the two spacious 
halls on the long sides of the Courtyard of the Lions: the southern Abencerrajes 
Hall and the northern Two Sisters Hall (‘Akhtan Hall; Sala de Dos Hermanas). 
Each of these halls has a high dome (qubba) that provided excellent acous- 
tics for playing zithers and reciting poignant Islamic ballads (Fig. 1.4). The 
Abencerrajes Hall is named for the purported late fifteenth-century murder of 
the entire Abencerrajes family by a rival clan called the Zesrites, descendants 
of Yussef Ibn-Serragh, advisor to Muhammad VII (r. 1392-1408).13 Seated on 
silk divans as honored foreign guests, the Flemish ambassadors would have 
studied the volumetric decoration of the Abencerrajes Hall, astounded by the 
intricacy of its muquarnas. By day the chamber was illuminated by sixteen 
windows piercing the dome. During the evening, however, candlelight would 
have thrown into high relief the shadowy crevices of the dome's majestic eight- 
pointed star (shamsa). 

The Two Sisters Hall faces the Abencerrajes Hall in the Courtyard of the 
Lions. By tradition the chamber's name derives from a legend about two cap- 
tive sisters who witnessed amorous exchanges in the upper gardens of the 
Alhambra and died of sorrow, lamenting they would be forever denied such 
sensual pleasures.^ Though it is generally believed that the hall was named 
for its twin marble floor slabs, it in fact may have been named for its paired 
miradors. The lower walls of its galleries feature boldly colored tessellation in 
geometric and organic patterns (Figs. 1.5-1.6). With its eight stalactite penden- 
tives, and more than five thousand interlaced muquarna cells, the dome pro- 
vides the visual effect of imploding sixteen-pointed stars. Facing the courtyard, 
the Two Sisters Hall is framed on the other three sides by rectangular cham- 
bers. On its northern side is the long Ajimeces Hall with the adjoining Mirador 
of Dar Aisha (Daraxa). The square turret presently overlooks the enclosed 
Lindaraja garden, but at the time of Van Eyck visit, it would have presented 


12  Willmert 2010, 167-72; Dickie and Zaki 1992, 143.1. 

13 Luis Seco de Lucena Paredes, Los Abencerrajes: leyenda e historia. Universidad de Granada, 
1960. 

14 Grabar 1978, 85. 
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FIGURE 1.4 Hall of the Two Sisters and Triple-Arched Mirador of the Lions 
Courtyard, Alhambra, 14th century 
PHOTO BY LARRY WENTZEL 


unobstructed views of the surrounding landscape. The Two Sisters Hall likely 
functioned as a council chamber, with the lower Mirador Dar Aisha reserved 
as the space for the sultan's throne. The upper level of the Two Sisters Hall con- 
tains a second “twin” mirador that shares the same view but also looks down 
on the Courtyard of the Lions to the south (Fig. 1.7). Beneath the Two Sisters 
Hall is a cryptoporticus that presumably once functioned as a vestibule leading 
to the lost baths of the Palace of the Lions.!5 


15 Willmert 2010, 167-8. 
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FIGURE L5 Hall of the Two Sisters (Akhtan Hall), looking towards 
the Mirador of Dar Aisha (Daraxa) and Lindaraja Garden, 
Alhambra, 14th century 


Jan van Eyck, who had attempted to simulate metallic iridescence in the frame 
inscriptions on his paintings, would have been intrigued by the gilded and sil- 
vered highlights of calligraphic verses lining the Alhambra's walls. Ibn Zamrak 
(1333-93), Muhammad v's private secretary and court poet in 1362, wrote 
many of the poems.!6 Although the majority of his gasidas (“odes”; “eulogistic 


16 Emilio García Gómez, Ibn Zamrak, el poeta de la Alhambra. Patronato de la Alhambra, 
1975. 
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FIGURE 1.6 Dome (Qubba), Two Sisters Hall (Star of Sirius), Alhambra 





FIGURE L7 Sectional of the Two Sisters Hall with Twin Miradors, the Lions Courtyard, and the 
Abencerrajes Hall, engraving after a drawing by Jules Goury and Owen Jones dated 
1834-37. 1842. The Cryptoporticus is beneath the Hall of the Two Sisters. The 
“Gemini” miradors provided views of the Garden of Delights (Lions Courtyard) to 
the south and the Lindaraja garden and the Tower of Abu'T'Hajjaj to the north 
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poems”) were written as pièces d'occasion for the sultan, his extemporized vers- 
es also were inscribed on the walls of the Two Sisters Hall and the Mirador 
Dar Aisha and were partially requoted on the walls of the Abencerrajes Hall. 
Ibn Zamrak's cursive poetic inscriptions generally appear at eye level in a rect- 
angular inscription band (tiraz) above the tile decoration of the lower walls. 
This parietal epigraphy provided a glorification of the sultan that magnified his 
power and majesty. The Alhambra's Garden of Delights is a landscape conceit 
open to the night sky, and its surrounding galleries originally might have been 
named after the most brilliant stars and constellations of the Islamic cosmos. 
Passages of Ibn Zamrak's poetry suggest that perhaps the two domed halls of 
the Palace of the Lions were formerly named for specific constellations that 
were critical to the early North African Arabs. For example, his poem on a 
wall of the Two Sisters Hall describes the constellation of Gemini, which must 
have been related to the “twin” miradors. He also describes a palace dome that 
“competes in beauty with the heavenly vault”: 


I am the garden appearing every morning with adorned beauty; contem- 
plate my beauty and you will be penetrated with understanding... 

The hands of the Pleaides will spend the night invoking God's protec- 
tion in their favour and they will awaken to the gentle blowing of the 
breeze. 

In here is a cupola which by its height becomes lost from sight; beauty 
in it appears both concealed and visible. 

The constellation of Gemini extends a ready hand [to help it] and the 
full moon of the heavens draws near to whisper secretly to it. 

And the bright stars would like to establish themselves firmly in it 
rather than to continue wandering about in the vault of the sky....!” 


The same trope of astral divinity pervades poetic lines of homage to Yusuf 1 
inscribed over the right entrance arch to the Comares Tower. Composed by 
the Sufi historian-vizier Lisan al-Din Ibn al-Katib (1313-74), they are: "With 
my jewels and my crown, I surpass the most beautiful / And before me all the 
stars of the zodiac bow down"? The metaphorical leitmotif of stars through- 
out the Alhambra's decoration, reveals the abiding Islamic early acquain- 
tance with Greek astronomy.? Abú-1-Qásim Maslama ibn Ahmad al Majriti 


17 Grabar 1978, 144-6. 

18 Louis Werner, and Hamid Triki, “The Double Lives of Ibn Al-Khatib.” AramcoWorld, vol. 
66, 2015, PP. 42-45. 

19 George Saliba, A History of Arabic Astronomy. Planetary Theories during the Golden Age of 
Islam. New York University Studies in Near Eastern Civilization, xix, New York University 
Press, 1994; Persis Berlekamp, Wonder, Image, and Cosmos in Medieval Islam. Yale 
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(9501008), astronomer in Córdoba, studied and revised Ptolemy's Almagest. 
Abd al-Rahman Umar al-Sufi’s treatise Book of Images of the Fixed Stars (Kitab 
Sunwar al-Kawakib al-Thabita) is based on the Almagest and is designed as a 
"mnemonic star map". Dated 1009-10, the manuscript contains paired images 
of the constellations that are nearly identical. The stars of Orion are depicted 
over a human figure: one version presents a star cluster as it would be viewed 
on a globe, and the other image is reversed to show the same constellation as 
viewed in the night sky (Figs. 1.8 and 1.9).20 

Like these images, the Alhambra's Garden of Delights may have functioned 
as a constellation chart or aide mémoire. Berber Arabs believed that an enor- 
mous lion covered the heavenly vault—and the courtyard's central fountain 
of twelve lions, the numerical equivalent of the astrological zodiac, clearly al- 
ludes to this gigantic constellation of Asad (Leo). Ibn Zamrak's poetry in the 
Two Sisters Hall mentions two constellations—Gemini and Taurus (cluster 
of the Pleiades). Both star groups are located near the Orion constellation. 
There are many Greek versions of Orion's myth that relate to lost love, includ- 
ing the Bibliotheca of Pseudo-Apollodorus (Book 1, Ch. 4. Sec. 3) which recounts 
the hunter's grief after a jealous Hera cast his beautiful first wife into Hades. 
Her name, Side, means pomegranate, a fruit associated with Persephone's un- 
derworld, and the eponymous origin of Granada?! An Islamic variation on 
the story of spousal separation changes Orion's gender. In this account, the 
Orion figure is al-Jauzah, the wife of the radiant southern polestar, al-Suhail 
(Canopus), who was equated with enlightenment. Her name translates as "the 
female figure at the center" because her belt of three stars is positioned across 
the celestial equator, the globe's central meridian, during the winter solstice. 
Al-Jauzah’s stars were called her string of pearls. To explain the constellation's 
change to a more northly position in the sky over time, the Islamic fable of 
al-Jauzah concerns separation from her spouse al-Suhail (Canopus). For some 
unknown reason— perhaps fear of a scorpion—al-Jauzah was compelled to 
flee from her husband across the Milky Way. Islamic lore transmuted Orion's 


University Press, 2011; Richard H. Allen, Star—Names and their Meaning. G.E.Stechert, 
1899. Star Names: Their Lore and Meaning, Dover Publications, 1963; Seyyed Hossein Nasr, 
An Introduction to Islamic Cosmological Doctrines; Conceptions of Nature and Methods 
used for its Study by the Ikhwan al-Safa; al-Birüni, and Ibn Sina. Belknap Press of Harvard 
University Press, 1964. 

20 Moya Carey, “Al-Sufi and Son: Ibn al-Sufi’s Poem on the Stars and Its Prose Parent.” 
Muqarnas, 26, 2009, pp. 181-204; Emmy Wellesz, "An Early al-Sufi Manuscript in the 
Bodleian Library in Oxford: A Study in Islamic Constellation Images." Ars Orientalis, 3, 
1959, pp. 1-26. 

21 Joseph Fontenrose, Orion: The Myth of the Hunter and the Huntress, University of California 
Publications, Classical Studies 23, University of California Press, 1981, 7. 
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FIGURE 1.8 Abd al-Rahman al-Sufi, Kitab Suwar al-Kawakib al-Tabita, Orion Constellation. 
1009-1010, Bodleian Library, Oxford, MS. Marsh 144, f. 325 
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FIGURE 1.9 Abd al-Rahman al-Sufi, Kitab Suwar al-Kawakib al-Tabita, Orion Constellation. 
1009-1010, Bodleian Library, Oxford, MS. Marsh 144, f. 326 
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loyal hound, Canis Major, and his smaller guard dog, Canis Minor, who scam- 
pers slightly north, into the sisters of al-Suhail: al-Ghumaisa and al-Shira. Both 
sisters loved their brother's wife, al-Jauzah, and tried to follow her to the north- 
ern side of the Milky Way.22 One sister, al-Ghumaisa—whose name means 
“she who weeps’—was unsuccessful in her attempt to follow her sister-in-law 
and became a star in Canis Minor's collar. However, the other sister, al-Shira— 
whose name means “she who has passed through"— succeeded in reaching the 
Milky Way's northern side and she became the star Sirius in Canis Major. Ibn 
Zamrak's poetic reference to the Gemini constellation in the Two Sisters Hall 
is significant, because Gemini's proximity to Orion in the night sky hints that 
the sisters of al-Suhail (Canopus) were perceived as twins. The twins of Gemini 
signified the alchemical conjunction of opposites (coincidentia oppositorum) 
and exemplified the Ptolemaic premise of hermetical literature—that knowl- 
edge exists on two levels, terrestrial (technical mastery of matter) and spiritual 
(insight). The combination forms a harmonious and unified double.?3 

The Quran (sura 53:49) bestows special status on Sirius (al-Habor), the pri- 
mary star of the Canis Major constellation, because it shines the brightest at 
night and rises with the sun. The ancient Egyptians identified Sirius with Isis 
and regarded the heliacal rising of the dog-star Anubis as prelude to the sum- 
mer solstice and annual Nile flooding. In his Moralia entitled De Iside et Osiride, 
Plutarch speaks of the Argos Navis constellation as the Ship of the Dead, with 
Osiris, as the commander and Canopus as the helmsman.?* Nomadic Berbers 
called Argo Navis al-Safinah (ship) and recast Canopus (al-Suhail) as a camel 
or stallion, the two chief modes of desert transportation. When van Eyck vis- 
ited the Alhambra, the Abencerrajes Hall, with its impressive starry vault, 
logically was dedicated to al-Suhail. The proximity of this suggested “Hall of 
Al-Suhail" to the Alhambra's cemetery (rawdah) would not have been coinci- 
dental. Because Canopus was an astral pilot associated with wisdom, the hall 
plausibly served as a khizana—a royal treasury of important books and rare 
objects.25 


22 Allen 1963, 132. 

23 Andrea Aromatico, Alchemy. The Great Secret. Translated from French by Jack Hawkes, 
Harry N. Abrams, Inc., 2000; Titus Burckhardt, Mirror of the Intellect: Essays on Traditional 
Science & Sacred Art. Translated and edited by William Stoddart, State University of New 
York Press, 1987. 2nd ed., Fons Vitae Publishing and Distribution, 2001. 

24 Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride. Translated by Frank Cole Babbitt, Loeb Classical Library, v, 
Harvard University Press, Moralia Edition, 1936, 55-6, verses 21-2. 

25 Juan C. Ruiz Souza, “El Palacio de los Leones de la Alhambra: Madrasa, zawiya y tumba de 
Muhammad V? Estudio para un debate.” Al-Qantara, 22, 2001, pp. 77-120. 
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Though daily prayers were determined by the passage of the sun, the 
Islamic calendar was a lunar one. The respective fates of al-Ghumaisa and 
al-Shirà seem to be linked with the moon (al-Qamr), whose mutable nature 
fluctuates between dark (al-dhalam) and light (al-nur). Perhaps the paired 
miradors of the Two Sisters Hall were dedicated not only to Gemini, but also 
to al-Ghumaisa and al-Shirá. In one of his two poems inscribed above win- 
dows in the Mirador Dar Aisha, Ibn Zamrak mentions the moon “deserting 
its place in the sky/ To make this place its palace.” Another verse in the same 
location reads, “This is the crystal palace; / But who has seen it can confound 
it / With a tempestuous and thrilling ocean”.28 Ibn Zamrak's poetic verse in 
the Two Sisters Hall refers to the Pleiades as seven maidens.?” Greek mythol- 
ogy relates they were transformed into doves that flew from the hunter Orion 
and became a cluster of seven stars (only six of which are visible). Their he- 
lical rising in May signaled the beginning of the navigational season, which 
ended in late autumn. Comparing the starry cluster of the Pleiades with the 
graceful harem women at the Nasrid Alhambra would have been an apt poetic 
trope. The Sultan's concubines occupied the private upper floor of the Hall of 
the Mocárabes on the western side of the Courtyard of the Lions. The lower 
floor, the so-called Pleiades Hall, adjoins the southeastern sector of the Sultan's 
Palace. 

Islamic metallurgists related the Pleiades to the metals of alchemy— 
silver, mercury, copper, gold, iron, tin, and lead.?8 To the Andalusian astrono- 
mer Maslama al Majriti (b. Abu al-Qasim al-Qurtubi: d. 964) is ascribed the 
manuscript Rutbat al-hakim (Sage's Step), a significant source for the history of 
chemistry in Muslim Spain. He also authored the Ghayat al-hakim, a lengthy 
text which delves into talismanic wonders and astrology and was translated 
by the Castilian King Alfonso x as Picatrix (Goal of the Wise). Faience, enam- 
eled pottery, is deemed an alchemical elixir, or philosopher's stone, by the 
Persian chemist Nisba Qashani. Having trained as a potter, in 1300 he address- 
es the techniques for making metallic lusterware in a rare manuscript that 
was copied and studied in Andalusia before it was taken in 1514 to Ottoman 
Istanbul. The Egyptian scholar Tzz al-din “ali ibn Aidamur ibn ‘ali al-Jildaki 


26 Dede Fairchild Ruggles, "The Eye of Sovereignty: Poetry and Vision in the Alhambra's 
Lindaraja Mirador" Gesta, 36, 1997, pp. 180-89. 

27 Yossef Rapoport, and Emilie Savage-Smith, editors and translators. An Eleventh-Century 
Egyptian Guide to the Universe: The Book of Curiosities. Islamic Philosophy, Theology and 
Science. Texts and Studies, 87, E. J. Brill, 2014. 

28 Maribel Fierro, “Batinism in Al-Andalus. Maslama b. Qasim al-Qurtubi (d. 353/964), 
Author of the ‘Rutbat al- Hakim’ and the ‘Ghayat al-Hakim (Picatrix)"" Studia Islamica, 
no. 84, 1996, pp. 87-112. 
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(d.1342) authored about seventeen alchemical textsin Damascus, among them, 
Al-burhan fi asrar "ilm al-mizan, a discussion about the seven planets and 
metals, and Al-badr al-munir ft asrar al-iksir (The Brilliant Moon on the Secrets 
of Elixir).29 

The Lions Fountain of the “Garden of Delights” is inscribed with a lengthy 
fourteenth-century poetic tribute to Muhammad v. Ibn Zamrak's poem on the 
rim refers to the "lions of the Holy War" as drenched in liquid and describes 
the interplay between stone and water: 


A sculpted monument, its veil of splendour consists of a pearl which 
adorns the environ with the diffusion of gems; 

silver melting which flows between jewels one like the other in beauty, 
white in purity. 

A running stream evokes the illusion of being a solid substance and 
one wonders which one is in truth fluid.30 


"Silver melting" describes the properties of mercury, the liquid white metal 
also known as quicksilver. If the Nasrids understood the lion to signify of the 
heavenly vault, then the conduits of water that divide the Courtyard into quad- 
rants and lead from the centerpiece octagonal fountain to smaller dodecagonal 
basins in the Abencerrajes and Two Sisters Halls might be interpreted symboli- 
cally as the myriad stars of the Milky Way. Pierced metal oil lamps suspended 
from the ceilings provided illumination during the evening hours of entertain- 
ment in the starry, vaulted halls. The textured play of light over the mercury- 
like water in spaces that were open to the indigo sky must have been, in Arabic 
terms, ajib (“astonishing”; *marvelous")! In both halls, microcosmic plants and 
flowers appear on the muqarna facets overhead, thus transposing a terrestri- 
al garden to the firmament. The northern Two Sisters Hall and the southern 
Abencerrajes Hall, with their respective vaults of the stars Sirius and Canopus, 
were connected by the symbolic Milky Way flowing through the "Garden of 
Delights" in the Lions Palace. To the west, the Hall of the Mocárabes probably 
was named for the Pleiades, or seven maidens. To the east, the fourth hall look- 
ing out onto the courtyard—the Hall of the Kings (Hall of Justice) —might be 
viewed as an allegorical Hall of Orion. 


29 George Sarton, Introduction to the History of Science. Science and Learning of the Fourteenth 
Century. Williams & Wilkins Company, 1947, 755-7. 

30 Grabar 1978, 124-27; Frederick P. Bargebuhr, The Alhambra: a cycle of studies on the elev- 
enth century in Moorish Spain. De Gruyter, 1968, 170—72. 
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The long Hall of the Kings extends more than thirty meters in length, 
and it is divided into six alcoves that are separated by six arches of dense 
muqarna stuccowork (Fig. 110). Three alcoves are square, each with a hon- 
eycombed dome punctuated by twenty arched windows, disposed five per 
side. The play of chiaroscuro upon the stucco surfaces resembles the diffused 
light within a secluded crystalline grotto, calling to mind the caves where the 
Prophet Muhammad experienced visions. The rooftops of these square alcoves 
are visible from the Lions Courtyard, so perhaps court savants related them 
to the triple night stars of Orion's belt. In contrast, the Hall of the Kings con- 
tains three rectangular alcoves with oblong ceilings decorated with narrative 
paintings in egg tempera on leather. Like the Golden Hall Courtyard of the 
Sultan's Palace, the Hall of the Kings functions as a philosophical “gate” with 
thematic “roads” intersecting to give the impression that “the West envies the 
East"?! The narrative subjects of the ceiling paintings on the two outer domed 
vaults mark an irrefutable departure from the Islamic decorative canon, pre- 
senting iterations of European chivalric images and ideas.82 However, the 
primary center alcove painting ordered by Muhammad v, has been variously 
described as a dynastic arrangement of ten seated Nasrid sultans, high-ranking 
viziers, philosophers or members of the royal family living outside Granada 
(Fig. 1.11).33 The convivial ceiling portraits must have been admired by Jan van 
Eyck, whose lost painting of a "Moorish King" is documented in an inventory 
of 1682.3* Presumably the portrait owned by a Portuguese merchant depicted 
Muhammad vu. 

Outlined in black and seated on cushions, each figure in the center vault 
painting wears a white turban and holds a ceremonial sword.3 Almost all of 


31 Grabar 1978, 57. 

32 Jesús Bermúdez Pareja, Paintings on leather in the Alhambra of Granada. Translated by 
D. Juan Antonio Rivas López, Colomer Munmany, 1974, 229-32. 

33 Ana Echevarria, “Painting Politics in the Alhambra” Courting the Alhambra: Cross- 
disciplinary Approaches to the Hall of Kings Ceilings, edited by Simone Pinet and Cynthia 
Robinson, special issue, Medieval Encounters vol. 14, no. 2-3, 2008, pp. 47-66. 

34 Georges Hulin de Loo, “Sur un portrait de prince maure peint par Johannes van Eyck en 
1414 (1418) d'aprés une mention dans l'inventaire de Diego Duarte en 1682." Bulletin d'his- 
toire et d'Archéologie de Gand, xv, 1907, pp. 91-92: MS. Diego Duarte, Bibliothèque Royale 
de Bruxelles, f. 23v. 

35 Rachel Arié, "Quelques remarques sur le costume des musulmans d'Espagne au temps des 
Nasride.’ Arabica, vol. X11, no. 3, 1965, pp. 244—61; Carmen Bernis, “Las pinturas de la Sala 
de los Reyes de la Alhambra: los asuntos, los trajes, la fecha” Cuadernos de la Alhambra, 
no. 18, 1982, pp. 21-50; Echevarria 2008, 54; Joaquina Albarracín, “Las pinturas de la cúpula 
elipsoide central de la Sala de los Reyes de la Alhambra” Cuadernos de la Alhambra, 41, 
2006, pp. 109-17. 
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FIGURE 1.10 Hall of the Kings/Hall of Justice (Orion). 14th century, Alhambra 
PHOTO BY JOSÉ LUIZ 
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FIGURE 1.11 Nasrid Philosophers/Sultans, Center Vault. 14th century, Hall of the Kings, 
Alhambra 
PHOTO BY JESÚS BERMÚDEZ PAREJA 


them are wearing a two-toned robe. The leather belts encircling their waists 
and crossing their chests are noteworthy because Sufi postulates were given 
such ceremonial belts during initiation rituals when Sufi concepts of chivalry 
(futuwwa) were discussed.?6 Adorning the short sides of the elliptical vault 
are two heralds showing the knightly order of la Banda (Order of the Sash).87 
Traversed diagonally by a golden stripe, these red escutcheons rest on the 
heads of a pair of seated lions that face each other. Connecting these two coats 
of arms and bisecting the seated group is a ribbon of black stars set against an 
abstract gold background. The band serves as a triadic allusion to Orion's starry 
belt, the Sufi ceremonial belt, and the cross-belt of La Banda. 

In contrast to center vault's stately portrait gallery, the two side vault paint- 
ings present an earthly milieu where flowers abound, diverse birds inhabit 
densely foliaged fruit and mulberry trees, and castle turrets rise picturesquely 
against the backdrop of an azure sky.38 The enigmatic figural content of both 


36 Robinson 2008b, 204; Cynthia Robinson, “Towers, Birds and Divine Light: The Contested 
Territory of Nasrid and ‘Mudéjar’ Ornament.” Medieval Encounters, 17, 2011, pp. 27-79, 42. 

37 Basilio Pavón Maldonado, “Escudos y reyes en el Cuarto de los Leones de la Alhambra.” Al- 
Andalus, 35, 1970, pp. 179-97; Basilio Pavón Maldonado "Notas sobre el escudo de la Orden 
de la Banda en los palacios de D. Pedro y Muhammad V^ Al-Andalus, 37, 1972, pp. 229-32; 
Alfonso de Ceballos-Escalera, La Orden y divisa de la Banda Real de Castilla. Prensa y 
Ediciones Iberoamericanas, 1993. 

38 Jennifer Borland, “The Forested Frontier: Commentary in the Margins of the Alhambra 
Ceiling Paintings.” Courting the Alhambra: Cross-disciplinary Approaches to the Hall of 
Kings Ceilings, edited by Simone Pinet and Cynthia Robinson, special issue, Medieval 
Encounters, vol. 14, no. 2-3, 2008, pp. 151-88; Robinson Cynthia. “Trees of Love, Trees of 
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these vaults has been related to the Arthurian tale of the star-crossed lovers 
Tristan and Isolde, a romance that was adapted into the Castilian milieu as 
Tristán de Leonis and Flores and Blancaflor.3% The themes were ideal for a hall 
frequented by foreign dignitaries and merchants. The northern alcove vault 
includes secondary scenes of hunting and the rendering of tribute to courtly 
ladies (Fig. 1.12). This pictorial arrangement sets up a deliberate contrast be- 
tween uncontrolled wilderness—conveyed by hunting scenes—and the ele- 
ments of nature that have been cultivated and tamed around a castle where 
young lovers rendezvous in settings of tiered fountains. A red band covered in 
gold stars extends down the center the northern oval painting, separating the 
two scenes of lovers. 

The southern alcove vault of the Hall of the Kings also features a decora- 
tive vermillion red ribbon of shimmering stars dividing the oval composition 
(Fig. 1.1 and Fig. 1.13). In this painting one of the two central scenes on either 
side of the ribbon shows a pair of lovers—Tristan and Isolde—strategizing 
over a game of chess (les échecs armoureux) in front of two symmetrical castle 
towers. On the opposite side of the vault painting, Isolde stands inside a mira- 
dor. She is attended by a woman of smaller stature (and therefore lesser sta- 
tus) who holds an ivory comb. Interpreted within an Arthurian context, this 
attendant of the toilette would be identified as Isolde's servant, Brangaine, or 
Blancaflor's maid, Gloris. However, the ubiquitous female could just as easily 
be a younger sister. 

Both women watch a dramatic scene of equestrian combat taking place 
below, near the castle's entrance. Near the antagonists is a garlanded blonde 


Knowledge: Toward the Definition of a Cross-Confessional Current in Late-Medieval 
Iberian Spirituality” Medieval Encounters, vol. 12, no. 3, 2006, pp. 388-35. 

39 Cynthia Robinson, “Arthur in the Alhambra? Narrative and Nasrid Courtly Self-fashioning 
in the Hall of Kings Ceiling Paintings” Courting the Alhambra: Cross-disciplinary 
Approaches to the Hall of Kings Ceilings, edited by Simone Pinet and Cynthia Robinson, 
special issue, Medieval Encounters, vol. 14, no. 2-3, 2008a, pp. 12-46; Oscar Martín, 
“Allegories of Love: The Alhambra Ceilings and The Evolution of Sentimental Fiction." 
Courting the Alhambra: Cross-disciplinary Approaches to the Hall of Kings Ceilings, ed- 
ited by Simone Pinet and Cynthia Robinson, special issue, Medieval Encounters, vol. 14, 
no. 2-3, 2008, pp. 238-254; Bermúdez Pareja 1974; Patricia E. Grieve, Floire and Blancheflor 
and the European Romance. Cambridge University Press, 1997; Jerrilynn D. Dodds “The 
Paintings in the Sala de Justicia of the Alhambra: Iconography and Iconology.” The Art 
Bulletin, vol. 6, no. 1, 1979, pp. 186-97; Jerrilynn D. Dodds “Hunting in the Borderlands.” 
Courting the Alhambra: Cross-disciplinary Approaches to the Hall of Kings Ceilings, ed- 
ited by Simone Pinet and Cynthia Robinson, special issue, Medieval Encounters, vol. 14, 
no. 2-3, 2008, pp. 115-50; Amanda Luyster, "Cross-cultural Style in the Alhambra: Textiles, 
Identity and Origins" Courting the Alhambra: Cross-disciplinary Approaches to the Hall 
of Kings Ceilings, edited by Simone Pinet and Cynthia Robinson, special issue, Medieval 
Encounters, vol. 14, no. 2-3, 2008, pp. 189-215. 
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“eri ES IAS 
FIGURE 1.12 Chivalric Northern Vault. 14th century, Hall of Kings, Alhambra 
PHOTO BY JESÚS BERMÚDEZ PAREJA 





FIGURE 1.13 Chivalric Southern Vault. 14th century, Hall of Kings, Alhambra 
PHOTO BY MAURICE BABEY, BASEL 


demoiselle who holds a reclining lion by a heavy metal chain. The same regal 
woman with a floral coronet appears in the northern vault painting accompa- 
nied by a courtly retinue and receiving hunting tribute.*? The viewer is invited 


40 Cynthia Robinson, "Where have all the boys gone?: The Lady of the 'Sala de Justicia' ceil- 
ings and Nasrid poetics of sacred and Profane Love” Eros and Sexuality in Islamic Art, 
edited by Francesca Leoni and Mika Natif, Ashgate, 2013, pp. 65-97, 76; Robinson 2008a, 
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to interpret this garlanded woman as a personification of the Alhambra, based 
upon Ibn Zamrak poetic description: 


The Sabika hill sits like a garland on Granada's brow, 

In which the stars would be entwined, 

And the Alhambra (God preserve it) 

Is the ruby set above that garland. 

Granada is a bride whose headdress is the Sabika, and whose 
adornments are its flowers.4! 


Ibn Zamrak's hyperbolic figure of speech hints at the possibility that the paint- 
ed vaults of the Hall of the Kings were devised not only to impress foreign 
visitors with an Islamic sultan's knowledge of Christian literature, but also to 
serve as an allegory promoting the kingdom of Granada and its crowing jewel, 
the Alhambra, as worthy of tribute, exaltation, and fame. The multiple repre- 
sentations of hunts for diverse prey in the northern and southern vaults also 
are significant. They support a hypothesis that the Nasrid Hall of the Kings was 
associated with the night constellation of the belted Orion—the hunter recast 
in halls of the Palace of the Lions as the female Al-Jauzah, the perfect spouse 
of the ever-brilliant Canopus. With reference to the poetic compositions of 
the Nasrid Sufi Lisan al-Din Ibn al-Katib, Cynthia Robinson has discussed 
al-Sayyida (Lady), patroness of courtly festivities and majalis al-uns (intimate 
soirées). This singular woman shares with Isolde and Blancaflor the qualities 
of "beauty, nobility, virtue, and resourcefulness" to enchant, yet she also pro- 
vides the lover with strength to ^withstand the sorrows of separation" and with 
inspiration to “persist in a quest."^? 

Late Gothic Italy dominated the manufacturing of silk textiles, an industry 
that depended upon established trade routes along the Silk Road to the East. 
By the fifteenth century, Italian artisans had so perfected weaving techniques 
with metallic threads that their velvet, lampas, and damask were deemed the 
sine qua non of European fabrics.*? Jan van Eyck circulated among the wealthy 


41; Simone Pinet, "Walk on the Wild Side” Courting the Alhambra: Cross-disciplinary 
Approaches to the Hall of Kings Ceilings, edited by Simone Pinet and Cynthia Robinson, 
special issue, Medieval Encounters, vol. 14, no. 2-3, 2008, pp. 216-37. 

41 Leonard P. Harvey, Islamic Spain 1250 to 1500. Reprint ed., University of Chicago Press, 
2014., 219; Akiko Motoyoshi Sumi, "Poetry and Portraiture: A Double Portrait in an Arab 
Panegryic by Ibn Zamrak” Journal of Arabic Literature, 30, 1999, pp. 199—239. 

42 Robinson 2013, 70. 

43 Cyril G.E. Bunt, Sicilian & Lucchese Fabrics. F. Lewis Publishers, 1961; Luca Molà, The Silk 
Industry of Renaissance Venice. The John Hopkins University Press, 2000; Florence Edler 
de Roover, “Lucchese Silks.” Ciba Review, LXXX, 1950, pp. 2902-30. 
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silk merchants of Bruges, as evidenced by his Arnolfini Portrait, a commission 
for a Lucchese merchant who was a resident (Fig. 1.14).44 This portrait on panel 
has continued to perplex scholars, who generally have vacillated between 
viewing the work as a betrothal or wedding pictorial document or as a straight- 
forward double portrait of a couple in a Flemish interior. The literature on the 
subject is vast. Attempts to firmly identify the husband and wife have been 
best summarized by Lorne Campbell, whose research on the genealogy of the 
Arnolfini silk merchants of Lucca has clarified familial relationships, defined 
more precisely the nature of their activity in Bruges, and explained their in- 
volvement with the ducal court of Burgundy.*® 

The provenance of the enigmatic Arnolfini Portrait begins in the early six- 
teenth century in the Mechelen residence of Archduchess Margaret of Austria 
(1480-1530), regent of the Spanish Netherlands.46 The Arnolfini Portrait is men- 
tioned in two inventories of an impressive art collection amassed by the intel- 
lectual regent of the Spanish Netherlands. The first compilation, dated July 17, 
1516, describes the panel as a gift to the Archduchess by Don Diego de Guevara 
(d. 1520), a Castilian courtier within her inner circle, who knew well Margaret's 
erudite tastes.^" More significantly, the surname of the man in the painting is 
provided: “A large picture which is called Hernoul le Fin [Arnolfini] with his 
wife in a chamber, which was given to Madame by de Guevara, whose arms 


44 Leon Mirot and Eugenio Lazzareschi, “Un Mercante di Lucca in Fiandra, Giovanni 
Arnolfini” Bollettino Storico Lucchese. X11, 1940, pp. 81-105; Egied I. Strubbe “Een episode 
uit het levan van Giovanni Arnolfini” Handelingen van het Genootschap voor Geschiedenis, 
Société d'Émulation, LXXXIX, 1952, pp. 67-81. 

45 Lorne Campbell, Renaissance Portraits. European Portrait Painting in the 14th, 15th and 
16th Centuries, Yale University Press, 1990, 53, 114-15, 120, 135-6; Lorne Campbell, et al., 
"The Methods and Materials of Northern European Painting 1400-1500.’ National Gallery 
Technical Bulletin, XVIII, 1997, pp. 6-55; Lorne Campbell, “Portrait of Giovanni Arnolfini 
and his Wife” National Gallery Catalogues. The Fifteenth Century Netherlandish Schools. 
Yale University Press, 1998, pp. 174-211; Lorne Campbell, “The Arnolfini Double Portrait.” 
Investigating Jan van Eyck, edited by Susan Foister et al., Brepols, 2000, pp. 17-24; Rachel 
Billinge, and Lorne Campbell, “The Infrared Reflectograms of Jan van Eyck's Portrait 
of Giovanni(?) Arnolfini and his Wife Giovanna Cenami(?)” National Gallery Technical 
Bulletin, 16, 1995, pp. 47-60. 

46 Jane de Iongh, Margaret of Austria, Regent of the Netherlands. Translated by 
M.D. Herter Norton, W.W. Norton & Company, 1958a; Laura D. Gelfand, “Regency, Power, 
and Dynastic Visual Memory: Margaret of Austria as Patron and Propagandist.” The Texture 
of Society: Medieval Woman in the Southern Low Countries, edited by Ellen E. Kittell and 
Mary A. Suydam, Palgrave Macmillan, 2004, pp. 203-25; Dagmar Eichberger, “Margaret of 
Austria's Portrait Collection: Female Patronage in the Light of Dynastic Ambitions and 
Artistic Quality” Renaissance Studies, vol. x, no. 2, 1996, pp. 259-79. 

47 Juan de Allende-Salazar, “Don Felipe de Guevara, coleccionista y escritor de arte del siglo 
XVI.” Archivo Español de Arte y Arqueología, vol. 1, no. 2, 1925, pp. 189-92; Campbell 1998, 
192-3. 
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FIGURE 1.14 Jan van Eyck, Giovanni Arnolfini and his Wife. 1434, oil on oak panel (84.5 x 
62.5 cm; painted surface, 82.2 x 60 cm), The National Gallery, London 


are on the cover of said picture; done by the painter Johannes.”48 A second 
inventory dated between July 9, 1523, and April 17, 1524, reiterates the Arnolfini 
(“Arnoult Fin”) identity: “Another very exquisite picture, which closes with 


48 Campbell 1998, 174: Lille, Archives Départementales du Nord B 3507. 
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two shutters, where there are painted a man and a woman, standing, touching 
hands, done by the hand of Johannes, the arms and devices of the late Don 
Diego on the said two shutters, the name of the personage being Arnoult Fin.”49 
The Archduchess elected to place The Arnolfini Portrait in her most secluded 
sanctuary— her fireplaced bedroom—rather than in one of the more public 
spaces within the Mechelen residence.*% 

Mary of Hungary (1505-58) succeeded Margaret of Austria as Hapsburg 
Governess of the Netherlands and she inherited the collection assembled by 
her aunt. Following Charles v's abdication at Brussels in 1555, Mary felt com- 
pelled to join her brother in retirement and numerous works of art were taken 
to Spain from the Imperial Coudenberg Palace.*! The 1558 estate inventory of 
Mary's collection taken at the Alcázar of Valladolid, lists among the pictures: 
“a large panel, with two doors with which it closes, and in it a man and a 
woman who take each other's hands, with a mirror in which the said man 
and woman are shown, and on the doors the arms of Don Diego de Guevara; 
done by Juanes de Hec, in the year 1434.5? The two distinctive spellings of the 
name Arnolfini in 1517 (“Hernoul le Fin") and 1523-24 ("Arnoult Fin”) suggest 
that Margaret's scribes in Mechelen relied on an oral tradition rather than a 
frame inscription to identify the patron of Van Eyck's picture. Even the clerks 
recording Mary of Hungary's collection in 1558 did not bother examining the 
“Johannes de Eyck” signature on the actual painting, transcribing instead 
"Juanes de Hec." 

Until the seminal research of Lorne Campbell, the Arnolfini couple in Van 
Eyck's painting were identified as Giovanni di Arrigo Arnolfini (1405-72) and 
Jeanne Cenami.5? Campbell's genealogical research has resulted in a reidentifi- 
cation of the male patron as Arrigo's first cousin, Giovanni di Nicolao Arnolfini 
(b. 13908).** Both members of the Arnolfini family of Lucca were purveyors of 
silk and gold cloth to the Burgundian court and they lived near the Kruispoort 
in Bruges.5> Campbell’s study of archival records establishes: Giovanni di 


49 Ibidem: Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, 500 de Colbert. 

50 Dagmar Eichberger, and Lisa Beaven, “Family Members and Political Allies: The Portrait 
Collection of Margaret of Austria” Art Bulletin, vol. 77, no. 2, 1995, pp. 225-48, 225. 

51 Jane de longh, Mary of Hungary. Second Regent of the Netherlands. Translated by 
M.D. Herter Norton, W.W. Norton & Company, 1958b; Alexandre Pinchart, "Tableaux et 
sculptures de Marie d'Austriche, reine douainière de Hongrie (1558). Revue Universelle 
des Arts, 111, 1856, pp. 127-46. 

52 Campbell 1998, 176: Simancas, Archivo General, Contaduria Mayor, 1* epoca, legajo 1093. 

53 William H. J. Notes sur Jean van Eyck. Bayaert-Defoort, 1861, 27-8; Joseph A. Crowe, and 
Giovanni Battista Cavalcaselle, The Early Flemish Painters. J. Murray, 1857, 65-6. 

54 Campbell 1998, 192-8. 

55 Christine Meek, Lucca 1369-1400. Politics and Society in an Early Renaissance City-State. 
Clarendon Press / Oxford University Press, 1978; Michael E. Bratchel, Lucca. 1430-1494. The 
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Arrigo Arnolfini wed Jeanne Cenami in 1447; Giovanni di Nicolao Arnolfini's 
married Costanza Trenta of Lucca (b. 1413) on January 23, 1426; and Costanza 
died sometime before February 26, 1433.96 No documents exist to establish a 
second marriage by Giovanni di Nicolao, and he left no direct heir? Perhaps 
he did not remarry. 

Jan van Eyck painted a portrait of Giovanni di Nicolao Arnolfini (ca. 1439, 
Berlin, Gemáldegalerie). The merchant wears an olive-green woolen robe 
edged in brown marten fur at the collar and cuffs and a scarlet chaperon 
(a type of cloth headdress) that stands out prominently against the dark 
background. He holds an inscribed paper in his right hand; a gold ring glitters 
only on his little finger. The panel likely is an independent work. Arnolfini is 
shown in three-quarters view with his bluish-grey eyes gazing slightly down- 
ward rather than toward a spouse. Facing the viewer's left, his position is con- 
trary to conventional paired portraits of husbands and wives in which a wife's 
likeness appears in the right pendant. 

Infrared reflectograms of The Arnolfini Portrait suggest that the panel is 
more allegory than portrait.58 Conservation reports for the painting reveal that 
the artist made no underdrawings for specific items in the composition 
that have been at the epicenter of iconographical discussion: the chandelier, 
the chair, the dog, the two pairs of shoes, the beads, and the oranges. Van Eyck 
also made critical changes to the room's much-vaunted mirror, which origi- 
nally was larger and octagonal. To make room for the script signature above 
the mirror, he moved the domestic brush that had been hanging in the middle 
of the back wall and placed it to the right, closer to the high-backed wooden 
chair. Most significantly, Van Eyck made subtle alterations to the hands and 
eyes of both Giovanni di Nicolao Arnolfini and his wife. 

One plausible conclusion to draw from the revelations of these infrared re- 
flectograms is that Van Eyck was at a preliminary stage in his portrait when 
Giovanni di Nicolao's wife, Costanza, died in about 1433. Van Eyck indeed 
may have begun the painting with the intention of creating a veristic por- 
trait of a couple he knew well, whether as a commission or a gift. However, 
Costanza’s premature death likely generated significant changes to the 
composition—ultimately resulting in an allegorical memento mori and an elegy 


Reconstruction of an Italian City-Republic. Clarendon Press / Oxford University Press, 1995; 
Raymond de Roover, Money, Banking and Credit in Mediaeval Bruges: Italian Merchant- 
Bankers, Lombards and Money-Changers. A Study in the Origins of Banking. The Medieval 
Academy of America, 1948, 9-76. 

56 Campbell 1998, 194. 

57 Peter Schabacker, “De Matrimonio ad Morganaticum contracto: Jan van Eyck's ‘Arnolfini’ 
Portrait Reconsidered.” Art Quarterly, XXXV, 1972, pp. 375-98. 

58 Billinge and Campbell, 1995. 
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to marriage. Providing evidence for this interpretation requires analyzing what 
appears to have interested Van Eyck during his diplomatic trip to Portugal and 
Granada in 1428-29 —and specifically, revisiting the subject of the Alhambra. 

One key piece of evidence that Van Eyck intended his painting to be a 
memento mori rather than a conventional marriage portrait is the position 
of the Arnolfini couple's clasped hands.*? The joined hands have a pictorial 
source in the realistic gisants carved for the joint tomb belonging to King 
Joáo 1 of Portugal (1357) and his English queen, Philippa of Lancaster (Figs. 1.15 
and 146).9? Their free-standing sarcophagus is the centerpiece of the square 
Founder’s Chapel at the Dominican Batalha Monastery of Santa Maria da 
Vitória. The royal pantheon of the Avis dynasty, with its star octagonal vault, 
was constructed by Master Huguet (d. 1438) between 1426 and 1434 in a com- 
bined Flamboyant Gothic and English Perpendicular style. Queen Philippa 
of Lancaster died at Sacavém on July 19, 1415, and it is reasonable to assume 
that when Van Eyck and the other Burgundian ambassadors were traveling in 
Portugal in 1428-29 to negotiate a Burgundian marriage, they would have had 
the opportunity to visit the district of Leiria and view the designs for the royal 
tomb at Batalha.*! 

During their visit to the Alhambra, Philip the Good's diplomats would prob- 
ably not have been allowed to see the private baths (hammans) in the north- 
east section of the Sultan's Palace: tiled bathing chambers with star-pierced 
vaulted ceilings, built by Ismail 1 (r. 1309-33); and the smaller Sala de las Camas 
(Hall of Divans), with its upper gallery built by Yusuf 1 (r. 1333-54) (Figs. 1.17 


59 Lucy F. Sandler, “The Handclasp in the Arnolfini Wedding. A Manuscript Precedent.” 
Art Bulletin, LXVI, 1984, pp. 488-91; Lucy F. Sandler, “More on Marriage Handclasps.” Art 
Bulletin, LXVIII, 1986, p. 326; Zuzana Sebková-Thaller, Fuitne hic Johannes de Eyck. Die 
Metamorphosen des Hochzeitsbildes. Hernoul-le-Fin Verlag, 1992. 

60 Maria H. de Cruz Coello, D. Jodo I. O que re-colheu Boa Memoria. Círculo de Leitores, 
2005; Manuela Santos Silva, “Felipa de Lancáster, La Dama Inglesa que fue Modelo de 
Reginalidad en Portugal (1387-1415) /Philippa of Lancaster, The English Lady, who was a 
Queenshiop Role Model in Portugal (1387—1415)." Anuario de Estudios Medievales, vol. no. 
1, 46, 2016, pp. 203-30; William J. Entwistle, and Peter E. Fuenterrabía, “A Rainha D. Filipa 
e a sua Córte” A Rainha D. Filipa e a sua corte, Comissáo Executiva dos Centenários, 
Congresso do Mundo Portugués, Publicacóes, 2, 1940, pp. 319-46. 

61 Maria]. Baptista Neto, James Murphy e o Restauro do Mosteiro de Santa Maria da Vitória 
no século XIX. Editorial Estampa, 1997; José Custódio Vieira da Silva, and Joana Ramoá, “O 
Retrato de D. Joào I no Mosteiro de Santa Maria da Vitória.” Revista de História da Arte, 5, 
2008, pp. 77-95; Vergílio Correia, et al., Batalha, Estudo Histórico-Artístico-Arqueológico do 
Mosteiro da Batalha. Litografia Nacional, 1929-31; Jessica Barker, "Transcription and trans- 
lation of the epitaph of João I and Philippa of Lancaster, King and Queen of Portugal” The 
Sculpture Journal vol. 26, n. 2, 2017, pp. 261-64; Margaret L. Koster, "The Arnolfini Double 
Portrait: A Simple Solution.” Apollo, vol. 157, no. 499, 2003, pp. 3-14, 10. 
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FIGURE 1.15 Master Huguet, Royal Pantheon of the Avis Dynasty. 1402-38, Centerpiece 
Free-Standing Tomb of King Joáo 1 of Portugal and Queen Philippa of 
Lancaster, Capela do Fundador, Mosteiro da Batalha, Santa Maria da Vitória 
PHOTO BY SIRA GADEA 


and 1.18). Nor is it likely that they would they have had the opportunity to 
visit the baths that once belonged to the Palace of the Lions. However, Van 
Eyck and the other Burgundian diplomats must have experienced a Turkish- 
style Islamic steam bath during their sojourn in Andalusia, perhaps at the 
Alhambra, where baths were even installed in the Alcazaba, the castle's 
fortress.52 Like Roman modelli, Islamic baths were built without a frigidarium 
(cold room) but had an apodyterium (like the Hall of Divans), used for undress- 
ing and repose; a tepidarium, a warm main room; and a caldarium, a hot room 
with a heating apparatus. Hammans were typically decorated with frescoes of 


62 Vílchez Vílchez, Carlos. Baños árabes. Diputación Provincial de Granada, 2001. 
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FIGURE 1.16 

Portuguese School under Master 
Huguet, Gisants of King Joáo I 

of Portugal and Queen Philippa of 
Lancaster. 1402-1438, Royal Pantheon 
of the Avis Dynasty, Capela do 
Fundador, Mosteiro da Batalha, Santa 
Maria da Vitória 

PHOTO BY JOANNA RAMOÁ AND JOSÉ 
CUSTÓDIO VIEIRA DA SILVA 








FIGURE 1.17 — Qasr al-Sultana (Comares), Hamman, Alhambra, sectional view, engraving after 
a drawing by Jules Goury and Owen Jones dated 1834-37. 1842. The Sala de las 
Camas built by Yusef 1, circa 1333-1354, is on the left 
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FIGURE 1.18 Baths with Starry Vaults. ca. 1309-33, Qasr al-Sultana (Comares), Hamman 
of Ismail 1, Alhambra 
PHOTO: BY ROGER RUSSELL 


lovers enjoying gardens and meadows, as well as hunting scenes.53 They were 
also richly appointed, judging by the public baths of Caliphal Córdoba. The 
walls typically were studded with silver, and the ceilings were painted blue 
and bedecked with silver stars. Rush mats covered the floors, and large candles 
provided illumination. The baths also contained brass statues of animals, with 
water issuing from their glass eyes into gold- and silver-plated pools that were 
covered with inscriptions.54 

In his Liber de Viris Illustribus of 1456, Bartolomeo Fazio (Facius), secretary 
and historian to King Alfonso v of Aragon, mentions seeing "some fine paint- 
ings of Jan van Eyck in the possession of Ottaviano [sic. Ottavio], della Carda,” 
a Florentine astrologer. He describes one work in detail: 


63 Leopoldo Torres Balbás, La Alhambra y el Generalife. Los Monumentos Cardinales de 
España, vol. vit, Editorial Plus-Ultra, 1953, 74-8. 

64 Enrique Sordo, Moorish Spain. Cordoba, Seville, Granada. Translated by Ian Michael, Elek 
Books, 1963, 199. 
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... women of extraordinary beauty arising from their bath, the most in- 
timate parts of their bodies covered modestly with fine linen; of one of 
them he showed only her face and breast; but then he has represented 
the back of her figure in a mirror on the opposite wall, so that one can see 
her back as well as her front. In the same painting there are, in the bath- 
room, a lighted lantern, an old woman who appears to be sweating, anda 
little dog lapping water; and also [through the window] horses, little fig- 
ures of men, mountains and woods, villages and castles, all executed with 
such skill that one might believe the one is fifty miles from the other. But 
nothing is more admirable in this work than the mirror that is painted 
there and in which one sees all that is represented as in a real mirror.£5 


Fazio describes this lost Van Eyck painting in sufficient detail to establish its 
setting as the interior of an Islamic steam bath, with “women of noble form” 
bathing, partially veiled with “fine linen” as well as an “old woman perspir- 
ing” Thus the painting has come to be known as Women in a Hamman, and 
the work is thought to have been the painting described in Duke Federigo da 
Montefeltro's collection in Urbino in 1550 by Giorgio Vasari as la stufa (the 
Bath).96 Bathsheba Leaving the Bath (ca. 1485, Stuttgart, Staatsgalerie) by Hans 
Memling of Bruges (1440-94), has been posited as derivative of a lost Eyckian 
prototype.®” Memling's alcove, with its overhanging canopy set at one end of a 
chamber is a characteristic feature of Islamic architectural design. The immer- 
sion tank is an anomaly, however, found in Nasrid baths. Only in the sixteenth 
century were two water tanks installed at the Alhambra in the steam baths of 
the Sultan's Palace. Set within horseshoe-arched alcoves decorated with poly- 
chrome tiles, they are in Nasrid chambers distinguished by skylights. The star- 
shaped fenestrations in the vaults could be opened or closed from the outside 
to regulate temperature. The so-called bath in Memling's painting appears to 
be constructed of wooden planks and leather. Bathsheba may not in fact be 
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Milanesi, vol. 1, Florence, G.C. Sansoni, 1878, 184; Michael Baxandall, “Bartholomaeus 
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emerging from a water tank but rising instead from a tented bed to begin her 
morning ablutions. 

Though Fazio describes illumination in Van Eyck's painting—a lantern 
“shown as if really burning"—he does not specify a lighted candle. Van Eyck 
probably depicted a pierced brass Islamic lamp suspended from the ceiling by 
a chain. Outfitted with a small glass of oil containing a wick, such a lamp would 
have provided the visual impression of being set afire. The hamman in Van 
Eyck's work must have had a shallow basin or interior font, as Fazio mentions 
“a little dog lapping water” Memling includes a dog but substitutes a golden 
bowl for Van Eyck' vessel. Fazio's account of Van Eyck's lost painting con- 
cludes with a description of a “landscape, horses and men, mountains, groves, 
villages and castles, which were painted so precisely that the distances could 
be gauged. Before sixteenth-century building campaigns, the northern side of 
the Alhambra's Palace of the Lions, including the facade of the baths, opened 
onto gardens with expansive countryside vistas. The landscape Van Eyck in- 
cluded in Women in a Hamman must have originated from a topographical 
view he drew from a lookout turret, such as the northern mirador of the Hall 
of the Two Sisters. 

Van Eyck likely completed his lost hamman paintings in about 1433-34. 
This conclusion is based on their thematic affinity with another lost Van Eyck 
painting having a hamman setting— Woman at Her Toilette—whose date can 
in turn be deduced from its connection to The Arnolfini Portrait, which Van 
Eyck signed and dated 1434. This second lost hamman painting is known only 
because it appears in a painting by Willem van Haecht (1593-1637) entitled 
The Gallery of Cornelis van der Geest (1628, Antwerp, Rubenshuis). Van Haecht's 
work shows Archduchess Isabella Clara Eugenia and Archduke Albert viewing 
the art collection of the Antwerp spice merchant Cornelis van der Geest (1555- 
1638) in his mansion, called L'Empereur on the Rue des Nattes (Mattenstraat 
close to Place Sainte Walburge). Van Eyck's Woman at Her Toilette is hanging 
toward the back of the right wall (Fig. 1.19).68 

After Van der Geest's death, the connoisseur-collector Pieter Stevens 
(1591-1668) acquired Woman at Her Toilette. An estate auction catalogue lists 
the work as by Jan van Eyck and describes it as representing the artist's wife 
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FIGURE 1.19 

Willem van Haecht, The Gallery 

of Cornelis van der Geest. 1628, 
Rubenshuis, Antwerp. Detail of 
Jan van Eyck's lost Woman at Her 
Toilette on the right wall 

PHOTO BY ACL BRUSSELS-THE 
ROYAL INSTITUTE FOR CULTURAL 
HERITAGE 





“nude and dressed."6? After 1668, the work is unchartered. Van Haecht, who was 
a knowledgeable curator of Van der Geest's holdings, portrayed many paint- 
ings that are still extant. Despite certain invented aspects of the setting of his 
1628 cabinet painting, the veracity of the works displayed in its grand gallery 
should not be contested, either with regard to their actual size (inferred from 
the scale of the painting) or their composition. Max Friedlander estimates 
that the Geest-Stevens Woman at Her Toilette measured about 90 x 60 cm— 
on the basis of its size and proportions in Van Haecht's cabinet painting. The 
lost Geest-Stevens panel, he notes, therefore had the same proportions and 
almost identical dimensions as Van Eyck's The Arnolfini Portrait.?° Another 
painting that sheds light on the Geest-Stevens panel —and by extension, the 
National Gallery panel—is at Harvard University's Fogg Museum. This small 


69 Held 1982; Dhanens 1980, 206; Arthur K. Wheelock Jr., “Anna Wake and Peeter Stevens.” 
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work, acquired in 1969 from a London collection, is by an anonymous Flemish 
master. Titled Woman at Her Toilet (ca. 1434-1500), it is believed to be a copy 
after the Van Eyck painting in the Van der Geest collection (Fig. 1.20).7! The 
Fogg Museum copy and Van Haecht version after Van Eyck's lost hamman 
painting of a Woman at Her Toilette share elements in common: two women 
standing in a room having a wooden beamed ceiling; illumination provided by 
tall windows having wooden shutters; oranges resting on a sill; a convex mir- 
ror, suspended sideways from its frame, reflecting both women; a metal basin 
resting upon a low bureau below the mirror; a canopy bed with dark green 
drapery on the opposite side of the chamber; a pair of discarded wooden pat- 
tens lying on a plank floor at the bottom left; and a small dog in the foreground, 
of a breed identified as close to the Brussels griffon. The Fogg Museum panel 
shows an indistinct leather folding chair in the foreground, to the left of the 
chest." Julius Held astutely recognizes that Van Eyck's lost Woman at Her 
Toilette “can not have been anything else but a picture that had the closest 
possible connection with the Arnolfini painting. They belonged together like 
twins. Their sizes, composition, details, the very mood of the works are too 
close to allow of any other explanation.”?3 

Turning to Van Eyck's Arnolfini Portrait, the husband and wife stand in a 
chamber of their house in Bruges, a home constructed of light tan brick with 
reddish-brown railings across the lower part of its tall windows. The window 
panes are made of clear bottled glass, the rows of bull's eyes bordered by tinc- 
tured blue, red, and green rectangular panels of stained glass. The six interior 
wooden shutters, metal-hinged and metal-studded on their outer faces, are 
open to reveal the crown of a cherry tree. This vantage point suggests that the 
chamber is above ground level and situated on the principal story. Both 
the floor and ceiling of The Arnolfini Portrait are constructed of wooden boards. 
At least one long crossbeam of the salon's ceiling is visible, and this architec- 
tural support seems to confirm that the Arnolfini residence had still another 
story.’”4 
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FIGURE 1.20 


Flemish School (after Van Eyck), Woman at Her Toilet. 1434, oil 
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on panel (27.5 x 16.4 cm), Harvard Art Museums/Fogg Museum, 
Francis H. Burr, Louise Haskell Daly, Alpheus Hyatt Purchasing and 
William M. Prichard Funds, Cambridge 
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The lost Woman at Her Toilette plausibly provided a view of a more pri- 
vate chamber in the Arnolfini residence, a room situated directly above the 
salon, with similar garden views. The nude woman, Eve-like with her long, 
wavy blonde hair, dries her body with a white cloth. By contrast to her frontal, 
almost bold, stance, her companion is shown in profile. She wears spring or 
summer apparel, a vermillion vested tunic and skirt with long white linen 
sleeves open at the cuffs, and her finely coiffed blond hair is bound beneath 
a linen crespin. A delicate gold girdle with ruby insets and crystal beads en- 
circles her hips, clearly elevating her status above that of a mere servant. 

The fact that Van Eyck created two portraits for the same Arnolfini patron 
suggests a close friendship between the artist and his client. Evidence for this 
relationship is provided by the signature on background wall of The Arnolfini 
Portrait and the mirror which is universally acclaimed to be reflecting a self- 
portrait of Van Eyck and a companion visiting the home of the Lucchese mer- 
chant in Bruges.” Van Eyck might have witnessed the formal exchange of vows 
between Giovanni Arnolfini and his bride, Costanza, in 1426. Perhaps he pro- 
vided a quick sketch or two to mark the occasion, a scenario that might be 
expected in an age devoid of photographers. Later, as an empathetic friend 
attempting to console the merchant upon the death of a young wife, Van Eyck 
conceivably offered to paint a more lasting memento of Costanza's beauty for 
a grieving husband. Held theorizes that Van Eyck conceived Woman at Her 
Toilette as a scene showing the Hebrew heroine Judith, attended by her servant, 
as she prepares to seduce Holofernes. He also further postulates that the panel 
functioned as a cover for a locked cabinet enclosing The Arnolfini Portrait.?8 
These two works might further be interpreted as metaphorical pendants— 
companion pieces—related to Van Eyck's excursion to Granada. 

In their depiction of nature, Van Eyck's paintings recollect memories of 
the Mediterranean above all. The influence of his 1428-29 visit to the Iberian 
Peninsula seems especially evident in the 1432 Ghent Altarpiece, with its clus- 
tering of orchards, placement of palm and cedar trees, twining of vines, and 
peppering of a meadow with fragrant flowers—field daisies, hibiscus, wild 
roses, lilies, and irises. The altarpiece also reveals Van Eyck's abiding interest 
in optics, with its simulation of light upon water, either contained in basins 
or flowing pristinely along courseways filled with luminous gemstones and 
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weathered pebbles. Only after traveling to Andalusia did he fully capture the 
physical reality of forms seen through translucent water or reflected in metal- 
lic surfaces and mirrors. 

Campbell has noted incongruities in Van Eyck's Arnolfini Portrait— 
elements that are inconsistent with the quotidian interiors of a wealthy 
Flemish household. The chamber depicted shows neither a fireplace nor a 
dresser, which often was used to exhibit gold or silver plate. Moreover, not only 
are the chandelier and mirror too large, but the bed is too short. One interpre- 
tation of why the painting does not provide an exact pictorial replication of 
a chamber in the Arnolfini house is that Van Eyck elected to alter reality for 
symbolic purposes.”” For example, Giovanni's wooden pattens occupy a rather 
prominent place in the foreground. Erwin Panofsky compares these discard- 
ed shoes to the sandals Moses removed before the burning bush because he 
stood on “holy ground"? Pattens were worn outdoors as protective shoes, and 
they would have been left on the ground floor when entering a house. Because 
in Van Eyck's composition, they appear instead in an upstairs chamber, they 
serve as a clever reminder of the outdoors, prompting the viewer to consider 
the meaning of the exterior garden—and specifically, the cherry tree—visible 
through the open window. Among later traditional alchemical emblems, the 
"tree of knowledge" is represented as a nude woman with tresses composed 
of cherry tree branches (Tractatus alchemici, London, British Library, MS. 
Egerton 845). 

Costanza's red leather pattens are less conspicuous, resting in the back- 
ground behind the couple, one shoe on the floor and the other on an Islamic 
carpet. Uncommon outside Bruges, this type of rug might have been acquired 
by the Burgundian embassy during its visit to Andalusia. The design of the 
Arnolfini rug does not match the type of larger carpet that Van Eyck depict- 
ed in his religious paintings and typically placed in front of a Marian throne. 
Lacking fringe, this smaller rug in fact resembles an Islamic prayer rug, whose 
geometric borders usually enclose a “tree of life"? Campbell and Margaret 
Koster have also shown a connection between Van Eyck's placement of the 
rug beside the bed and a conventional practice mentioned in Les Honneurs 
de la Cour.®° This account of court etiquette was written in 1484-91 by Aliénor 
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de Poitiers, viscountess of Veurne, whose mother served as lady-in-waiting to 
Isabella of Portugal, Duchess of Burgundy. The viscountess relates that a noble- 
woman below the rank of countess normally placed only one carpet in front of 
her bed when she was giving birth.8! 

The oranges in the painting—one on the window sill and three on the 
wooden chest beneath the window—are another connection to Van Eyck's trip 
to Granada. In fifteenth-century Bruges, oranges were a luxury item obtained 
through commercial trade with the kingdoms of the Iberian Peninsula.8? But 
to an artist who had traveled to the Alhambra, the imported citrus fruit was 
more than just a sign of affluence—it signified the Islamic paradisiacal garden. 
These oranges, as well as the cherry-laden tree seen through the window, are 
incongruous elements in The Arnolfini Portrait because both oranges and cher- 
ries are summer fruits, yet Giovanni and Costanza are dressed in winter attire. 

Giovanni wears an outer garment known as a tabard—a type of short coat 
with openings from the shoulder to the hem. Dark crimson-purple, it appears 
to be made of silk velvet and is edged in sable or marten. His doublet under- 
neath the cloak has been identified as possibly satin damask with arabesques 
and leafy shape patterns in grey on black, with a purple cast to the shading. 
Silver braid and scarlet lace ties adorn his cuffs. Completing Giovanni's rich 
costume are deep purple hose, boots, and a fashionable black straw hat.83 
Costanza's dress is made of fine emerald green wool and is so long and full that 
she is compelled to gather it up to her stomach. Spanish scribes describing Van 
Eyck's painting in 1700 at the Alcázar of Madrid thought the woman was preg- 
nant, but scholars now agree that the way she is holding her dress just makes 
her look that way. Campbell notes that the gown is trimmed with either pure 
miniver (the belly fur of a squirrel) or ermine and is exceptionally pure in color 
and texture for white furs of the period. The gown's long, luxurious dagged 
sleeves hang almost to the floor and are decoratively cut to display three strips 
of triple Maltese cross designs. Costanza wears a deep azure underdress that is 
also trimmed at the hem in white fur and whose golden cuffs are adorned with 
delicate braided roses. Her fashionable headdress is of fine linen. Her gilded 
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leather belt is patterned with lozenges.8* Giovanni wears a gold ring on the 
index finger of his right hand. In addition to a double gold chain necklace, his 
wife wears two gold rings—on the ring and index fingers of her left hand— 
both positioned toward the ends of her fingers. 

If Van Eyck's Arnolfini Portrait and Woman at Her Toilette work together as 
pendants to provide a commemorative parable about the soul's immortal- 
ity, the latter painting is particularly rich in imagery pertaining to mystical 
transformation. The room it depicts has been compared to a thalamos in 
a Greek temple—a chamber used for a bride's purification rites.85 These 
ancient Greek rituals, called the Eleusinian Mysteries, were intended to pro- 
vide incremental revelations to the initiated. The ceremonies culminated in 
the reenactment (dromena) of Persephone's story, from her abduction and 
descent to Pluto's underworld to her return to earth (Demeter) each spring. 
Van Eyck's Woman at Her Toilette also contains imagery that alludes to al- 
chemical transformation. Standing beside her nude companion, the woman 
dressed in red and white holds a glass flask and an oval gourd, and a perfume 
container is suspended from her girdle. The glass flask in the woman's hand is 
particularly striking. Illustrations of similar flasks are found in alchemy books 
from the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries and frequently are featured with 
images signifying infinite power.?6 Called adepts, by contrast with retorts and 
alembics—rounded neck flasks with a long beak for distilling—they were 
employed in the alchemical process of dissolving metals like iron and cop- 
per. They also were used for mixing a vitriol known as the Green Lion. This 
substance could be either a sulphuric acid formed by distilling green crystals 
of iron sulphate or a nitric acid that was combined with hydrochloric acid to 
produce a greenish-tinctured liquid known as aqua regía (“royal water”). Both 
forms of the Green Lion could dissolve gold metal. Alchemists associated the 
Green Lion, which dissolved the "Sun" (gold), with plants and the regeneration 
of nature.$7 
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The white cloth in the nude woman's hand might also be interpreted as an 
allusion to alchemy. After discerning iridescent colors in their flasks, alche- 
mists looked for a stage of whitening. White tincture in an adept signified the 
feminine principle, a purifying transformation and melding of substances into 
a new entity. Reddening signified the masculine principle, denoting the final 
phase of transmutation and the highest level of spiritual attainment. Van Eyck 
understood these alchemical processes because he included the alchemists' 
animal symbols in his religious art: the pelican feeding its young, which signi- 
fied the red tincture, and the phoenix rising from the flames to renew itself, 
which signified the process of death and regeneration. In addition to their al- 
chemical symbolism, these avian motifs functioned as unambiguous emblems 
of Christ's redemption and resurrection and they appear in the Ghent Altarpiece 
and the Eyckian replicas of the Fountain of Life in Madrid and Oberlin. 

In noble mansions and palaces, reception rooms often held a bed of estate, 
used as a guest room for visiting royalty or knighting ceremonies. In the cham- 
ber depicted in The Arnolfini Portrait, the bed is a clear emblem of conjugal 
unity. It is covered with fine woolen cloth dyed costly scarlet, its canopy held 
up by rods, with bundled curtains hanging from a corner to show the appoint- 
ment to advantage.88 Prominently suspended from the ceiling is a polished 
brass chandelier, with a solitary white candle burning in one of its six leafy 
branches. Branched chandeliers (lichtkroons in Flemish) were more common 
in churches and palaces than in domestic houses like the one in the painting. 
Moreover, candles were an expensive commodity lit only on important occa- 
sions.39 Several elements of the Arnolfini chandelier might be interpreted as 
alchemical allusions. Its very name has hermetical significance because kroon, 
the root of lichtkroon, means “crown,” a headdress typically made of gold. The 
single burning white candle connotes the white tincture stage in alchemy— 
the feminine melding of substances into a new entity. The base of the chande- 
lier presents another alchemical emblem. Attached to the ceiling by a knotted 
metal cord, the chandelier could be raised and lowered by pulling on the ring 
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at the bottom of the fixture. This ring is held in the mouth of a lion, which 
appears to be eating it—and the sculpted appendage elicits the alchemical 
Green Lion. 

Two chairs are shown in the Arnolfini chamber. One is visible only in the 
mirror, and its reflection suggests that it is positioned in front of Giovanni. 
A folding apparatus, it is reminiscent of the type of portable throne that the 
Nasrid sultans sat in when pronouncing judgments in the Golden Hall of 
the Alhambra—and which Van Eyck might have seen during his visit to 
Granada. The second chair is high-backed and stands against the back wall, 
behind the bed and beside a domestic brush, an emblem of a wife's domestic- 
ity. Carved into the back post of the wooden chair is a figure of St. Margaret 
of Antioch emerging from a dragon. The third-century virgin martyr was 
venerated as a patroness of housewives and midwives. The shepherdess 
daughter of a pagan priest, Margaret refused to renounce her faith and in 
prison she purportedly was swallowed by a satanic dragon that was torn asun- 
der when she prayed with her crucifix. Margaret often was conflated with the 
princess rescued by St. George, the dragonslayer. Her hagiography also con- 
tains reverberations of the Islamic al-Tannin story. 

In medieval Islamic literature and art, al-Tannin was a huge sea creature or 
dragon that destroyed land and sea animals to such an extent that God was 
compelled to render divine punishment.* Angels hoisted the beast to the 
land of Gog and Magog, where wild people were contained behind molten 
iron gates created by Alexander the Great. Al-Tannin escaped and suppos- 
edly demolished ten towers of Antioch before being slain by St. George—the 
Islamic al-Khidr (Verdant One) and companion of Alexander the Great.?! In 
an alchemical context, the story of al-Tannin parallels the process of the black 
(nigredo)—signified by the dragon— eventually yielding the rare white pearl 
known as the margarita. Late Gothic alchemists may have regarded gold as 
the magisterium of metals, but their operations were directed toward a singu- 
lar goal: obtaining the quintessence, or ultimate refinement. Colors signaled 
specific stages in the transmutation of metals: black (nigredo), the base, or 
prime matter (prima materia); white (albedo); yellow (citrinitas); and red 
(rubedo), the near-perfect state. Green denoted an interim or transient stage in 
the transformation process. 


go  Berekamp 2011, 77-85. 

91 Jerry Brotton, "St George between East and West” Re-Orienting the Renaissance: 
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Dalrymple, Houndsmills, Basingstoke / Palgrave MacMillan, 2005, pp. 50-65. 
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Carved into the wooden arm of the same high-backed chair in The Arnolfini 
Portrait is a lion sejant, distinct from the heraldic lion rampant of Flanders. 
Another lion appears directly above the couple's clasped hands, and it is de- 
picted back to back with a bestial man. Carved into the top of a bench and 
footrest that are positioned next to the chair and opulently draped with red 
woolen fabric, this unusual dual figure evokes the Green Lion, the vitriol 
of metallurgical transformations. Placing The Arnolfini Portrait beside either of 
the two replicas of Van Eyck's lost Woman at Her Toilette reveals that Van Eyck 
presents nearly identical chambers. Each composition depicts a dog at the bot- 
tom center which is posed like a lion statant from the famed fountain of the 
Alhambra's “Garden of Delights”—a waterwork alluding to the heavenly vault. 
Seen together, the domestic dogs in The Arnolfini Portrait and Woman at Her 
Toilette might be interpreted as the canine constellations of the night sky. 

The northern vault of the Alhambra's Hall of the Kings (the proposed Hall 
of Orion) displays garden fountains as the trysting places for lovers destined by 
the vagaries of fortune to part, and each is capped by a statue of a dog spouting 
water. The southern vault of the same long gallery shows a mirador occupied by 
a lady who is attended at toilette. This activity is confirmed by the ivory comb 
held by the lady's servant, or younger sibling. Van Eyck's representation of two 
women in the intimate, domestic setting of a Flemish bath especially recol- 
lects the Alhambra's Hall of the Two Sisters. The Islamic story of Canopus's 
separation from his wife al-Jauzah, the female equivalent of Orion, addresses 
in equal measure two themes: joy arising from physical union and grief when 
separating from a loved one as only Canopus's sister al-Shira “passed through" 
the Milky Way (Canis Manor: star Sirius). Al-Ghumaisa wept because she could 
not follow. As a complimentary pair, Van Eyck's two women recall the Gemini 
twins—and thus the alchemical concept of the conjunction of opposites 
(coincidentia oppositorum). 

Van Eyck elected to depict Costanza wearing a gown of green, an alchemi- 
cal color denoting transformation. Van Eyck's choice of hue might have some 
connection with the ninth-century treatise The Emerald Tablet of Hermes 
Trismegistus (Kitab Sirr al-Asrar), one of the earliest hermetical texts. During 
the Middle Ages, the emerald or green jasper object, which transmitted knowl- 
edge, was said to have been a dish used at the Last Supper which once belonged 
to the Queen of Sheba.?? Diverse translations exist of the Arabic text, reputed 


92 Robert Steele, and Dorothea Waley Singer, “The Emerald Table” Proceedings of the Royal 
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to be a book of advice to kings. A Latin translation by Jabir Ibn Hayyan (c. 721- 
815), begins with a description of a “hidden chamber” where Balinas, a man 
traditionally identified as Apollonius of Tyna, reads an inscription about Truth 
from an Emerald Tablet held by an enthroned old man, Hermes Trismegistus. 
A later transcription by Johannes Hispalensis into Latin (140) links the same 
tablet with the legendary emerald tables favored by kings of Castile.?? When 
Van Eyck visited Andalusia, he would have learned about the mystical visions 
of the Prophet Muhammad, who received verses from the lips of the Archangel 
Gabriel. Green and gold are the sacred colors of the Qur'an. Sura 76 is relevant 
in explaining not only Van Eyck's choice of color for Costanza's gown, but also 
the glass adept held by the clothed woman in his Woman at Her Toilette. Verses 
12-22 of sura 76, The Human (Al-Insaan), describe the afterlife that God pro- 
vides for the virtuous: 


He rewards them for their steadfastness with Paradise, and silk. 

They relax therein on luxurious furnishings. They suffer neither the heat 
of the sun, nor any cold. 

The shade covers them therein, and the fruits are brought within reach. 

They are served drinks in silver containers, and cups that are translucent. 

Translucent cups, though made of silver; they rightly deserved all this. 

They enjoy drinks of delicious flavors. 

From a spring therein known as “Salsabeel”. 

Serving them will be immortal servants. When you see them, they will 
look like scattered pearls. 

Wherever you look, you will see bliss, and a wonderful dominion. 

On them will be clothes of green velvet, satin, and silver ornaments. Their 
Lord will provide them with pure drinks. 

This is the reward that awaits you, for your efforts have been 
appreciated.** 


93 Tenny L. Davis, “The Emerald Tablet of Hermes Tristmegistus: Three Latin versions which 
were current among later Alchemists” Journal of Chemical Education, vol. 111, no. 8, 1926, 
pp. 863-75; Eric J. Holmyard, editor, The Arabic Works of Jabir Ibn Hayyan. Translated by 
Richard Russel in 1678, E.P. Dutton, 1928; Eric J. Holmyard, “The Emerald Table” Nature, 
vol. 112, no. 2814, 6 Oct. 1929, pp. 525-26; Eric J. Holmyard, Makers of Chemistry. Clarendon 
Press, 1931. Reprinted in 1939; Eric J. Holmyard, Alchemy. Penguin Books, 1957. Reprinted, 
Dover Publication, 1990. 

94 Quran. The Final Testament. Authorized English Version. Edited and translated by Rashad 
Khalifa, United Community of Submitters, 2007, 353-4. 
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If Van Eyck intended to provide a commemorative portrait of the deceased 
Costanza, then the seasonal contradiction of summer fruits and winter ap- 
parel makes sense because it alludes to the sensual world of transitory life. 
Another reference to nature's temporality are the two strings of prayer beads 
suspended from a nail beside the mirror: one string of twenty-nine translucent 
amber beads divided into two sets, strung on a green silk cord with tassels at 
both ends, and a second string of sixteen yellow beads hanging closer to the 
wall (a second set is obscured from view). Despite their precious value, prayer 
beads would have been more likely to be placed in a private oratory than in 
the main hall of a family residence—so it is significant that Van Eyck included 
them in the portrait. If Costanza had recently died, the beads might symbol- 
ize the prayers that a bereft Giovanni offered for the repose of her soul. Rather 
than a rosary chaplet of fifty-nine beads that terminates in a cross, the amber 
beads in The Arnolfini Portrait have been identified as paternoster strings used 
to recite the Our Father, or Lord's Prayer. As such, they bear a certain resem- 
blance to the Islamic misbahah (subhah, tespih), a string of thirty-three prayer 
beads used to praise the ninety-nine names of Allah that terminates in a tassel. 
Mediterranean Ottomans also favored amber and rock crystal beads because 
these stones were cool to the touch and refracted light.95 

In a chamber appointed with a small carpet that resembles an Islamic 
prayer rug, Van Eyck's depiction of prayer beads that resemble an Islamic 
misbahah gains significance. These subtle elements alluding to Nasrid cul- 
ture reinforce the notion that Van Eyck was indeed impressed by his travels 
through Andalusia. If his commission for Giovanni Arnolfini was intended as a 
memento of the merchant's recently deceased wife, expressing Giovanni's sus- 
tained devotion to her, then Van Eyck would have found a suitable model in the 
Islamic tale of al-Suhail (Canopus) mourning the loss of his beloved al-Jauzah, 
a variation of the Orion myth that seems to resonate in halls of the Alhambra's 
Palace of the Lions. 

Late Gothic palaces had chambers with personal insignia and maxims 
painted on the walls, and presumably so did the mansions of the nobility. On 
the back wall of the Arnolfini panel, however, Van Eyck painted neither his 
patron's insignia nor his own motto, Als Ich Kan (As Best I Can). Instead, he 
painted his signature in Latin—/ohannes de eyck fuit hic 1434 (Jan van Eyck 
was here 1434) —in wording that hints at the painting's subtle alteration of the 
real world. Adorned with cadels (ornate capital letters) and other decorative 


95 Anne Winston-Allen, Stories of the Rose: The Making of the Rosary in the Middle Ages. 
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flourishes, the artist's signature resembles the flowing Naskhi inscriptions 
of Ibn Zamrak's poetic verses in the galleries of the Alhambra's Garden of 
Delights—a cursive calligraphic style that contrasted with the formal talis- 
manic Kufic script on the walls of the Sultan's Palace. 

Van Eyck strategically situates his signature directly above a mirror. 
Interpreted within the context of the alchemical concept of coincidentia 
oppositorum, the mirror is foremost a reflector of the visual reality that Van 
Eyck has ingeniously modified to provide an allegorical message. It recollects 
the Islamic “world-showing glass,” a mirror backed with a tin and mercury 
amalgam. Not until the nineteenth century was silver successfully used as a 
mirror backing. Often curved, such a device was only partly reflective because 
its surface caught not only light but also shadow. The quality of the mirror's 
reflection also depended upon the degree of polish. Alexander the Great, 
whom Philip the Good greatly admired, was given a wondrous translucent 
“world-showing glass” of secrets.96 

The diameter of the convex mirror glass depicted in the painting has been 
estimated to be at least twenty-eight centimeters, quite large for the period. 
Campbell relates Michiel Langhe Jans was the leading mirror-maker in Bruges 
in 1434. Underdrawings additionally reveal that Van Eyck's initial mirror de- 
sign was even larger and that he may have considered portraying an octagonal 
rather than a round frame.” Flemish mirror frames frequently were decorated 
with religious images, but the ten roundels on the Arnolfini mirror frame con- 
cern a particularly somber theme, the Passion of Christ. Like the prayer beads 
hanging next to the mirror, this iconography would have been more suitable 
for an oratory than a domestic salon. Beginning at the bottom of the round 
frame and moving clockwise, the story of the Redemption unfolds scene by 
scene, each covered by convex glass.98 The spiritual themes of the Passion 
roundels contrast with the temporal and profane world “copied” in the looking 
glass. Van Eyck positioned his mirror to reflect real and transitory life, but its 
frame implies the promise of the Redemption—regeneration after death. 


96  Berekamp 2011, 89-117. 

97 Campbell 1998, 188-9. 

98 Robert Baldwin, "Marriage as a Sacramental Reflection of the Passion. The Mirror in 
Jan van Eyck's ‘Arnolfini Wedding?” Oud Holland, vol. 98, no. 2, 1984, pp. 57-75; Helga 
Kessler-Aurisch, “Hochzeitsmode al Spiegel der Sozialen Wirklichkeit” Die Braut: 
geliebt, verkauft, getauscht, geraubt: zur Rolle der Frau im Kulturvergleich: zweibündi- 
ge Materialiensammlung zu einer Ausstellung des Rautenstrauch-Joest-Museums für 
Völkerkunde in der Josef-Haubrich-Kunsthalle Köln, vol. 1, edited by Gisela Vólger and Karin 
von Welck, with an introduction by René Kónig, Rautenstrauch-Joest-Museum Kóln, 1985, 
pp. 316-29, 317-18; Jan B. Bedaux, "The Reality of Symbols: The Question of Disguised 
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Islamic mirrors made of polished metal were often used for divination pur- 
poses and fortune telling (fal), and they frequently had zodiacal imagery on 
the back. An unusual Late Gothic subject that combines the feature of a mirror 
with prophecy is the Anatomical Man in the Les Trés Riches Heures du Duc de 
Berry (Chantilly, Musée Condé, MS. 65, f. 14v), illuminated by the Limbourg 
Brothers in 1413-16.9° As an iconographic dovetail to the calendar pages of the 
manuscript, Anatomical Man was inserted into the manuscript at the request 
of Jean, Duke of Berry, whose swan and bear insignia might be regarded as al- 
chemical tokens of inner transformation or spiritual purity gained from primal 
material. The Limbourg Anatomical Man evokes a mirror reflection, with its 
central oval of two figures standing back to back. The frontal figure is blonde 
and more slender than the darker-haired figure whose partially blocked back 
faces the viewer. Surrounded by twelve smaller ovals featuring astrological 
signs, the double silhouette signifies the alchemical union of the feminine 
and masculine principles. The specific zodiac signs representing the stars be- 
lieved to influence different parts of the human body appear at their appropri- 
ate anatomical positions on the frontal female figure, from the ram of Aries 
at her head to the fish of Pisces at her feet. According to Elizabeth Dhanens, 
Jan van Eyck's Annunciation Diptych (ca. 1433-35, Madrid, Thyssen-Bornemisza 
Museum) may originate with these Limbourg "twins."!?? Represented as white 
statues standing on pedestals, the Archangel Gabriel and the Virgin Mary were 
undoubtedly conceived as Lenten shutters for a lost central panel. The shiny 
marble of their niches mirrors the backs of the two figures, giving the impres- 
sion of a double silhouette. 

Held in place by a curved inner frame of red and deep aquamarine, the 
convex mirror in the Arnolfini panel reflects Giovanni and Costanza viewed 
from behind. It also reveals their salon, including parts of it that are not vis- 
ible in the main composition of the painting. Directly in front of the couple, 
a short flight of one or two stairs descends from an entry vestibule and rear 
door. Two visitors arrive, and the man in front, presumably Van Eyck, raises his 
arm in greeting as he steps down and into the room. His splendid blue heuque 
(tabard) is complimented by a matching chaperon with a liripipe. Behind the 
artist is a second man, whose matching red robe and conical hat suggest he is 
more than a mere servant. He might be identified as Van Eyck's brother who 
belonged to the family workshop in Bruges. Lambert is documented in 1431 
as receiving payment from Duke Philip the Good for his services on diverse 
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occasions.!% If Van Eyck's companion is in fact Lambert, the imagery of the 
two brothers relates to the traditional Western identification of the constel- 
lation Gemini with Castor and Pollux. The twin sons of Jupiter sailed with 
the Argonaut Jason, the mythological patron of the Burgundian Order of the 
Golden Fleece founded by Philip the Good in January 12, 1430.12 Thus Van 
Eyck's Arnolfini Portrait and Woman at Her Toilette both contain mirrors that 
allude to Gemini—one through an image of Greek masculine twins and the 
other through an image of Islamic feminine twins. In the Arnolfini panel, 
the clasped hands of the married couple signify the alchemical union of the 
feminine and the masculine principles. 

A similar idea about the union of the masculine and the feminine appearsin 
an allegorical book by the Roman African writer Martianus Capella (360-428). 
His De nuptiis Philologiae et Mercurii (The Marriage of Philology and Mercury) 
might have some relevance to Giovanni Arnolfini and Costanza. Capella relates 
that Apollo introduced Mercury to the noble mortal maiden Philologia, and 
the deities of Olympus approved of the union. Philologia's mother, Reflection, 
as well as the Muses and Graces, participate in the dressing of the bride, whose 
wedding gifts include the seven Liberal Arts. Harmony (Music) alone escorts 
Philologia to the bridal chamber and prepares her for Mercury's entrance.!93 If 
Van Eyck intended a secondary association of the females in his Woman at Her 
Toilette with Philologia and Harmony, then logically Mercury is a metaphorical 
substitute for the merchant Arnolfini. Mercury, a deity elevated in Flanders as 
a patron of the arts and commerce (merx is Latin for “trade”), had the Islamic 
prophet Idris as a counterpart, and the same visionary also was identified as 
Hermes Trismegistus.!0* 

When Van Eyck visited the Alhambra, he undoubtedly toured the Nasrid 
scriptorium and studied works of Islamic manuscript illuminators, who creat- 
ed dense, intricate miniatures with high horizon lines and no fixed perspective. 
In Islamic miniatures, each element of the composition is depicted according 
to its best advantage so that the eye is free to linger over any section and then 
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move on to another. Pure colors, rather than the tonal effects of chiaroscuro, 
define forms. In narrative subjects, setting, attire, and adjustments in scale 
delineate social hierarchy. Likewise, Van Eyck invites the viewer to range over 
his imagery—particularly in his multiple-figured compositions—and care- 
fully analyze each section, detail by detail. Although in contrast to the Islamic 
masters, he delights in subtle blending of dark and lights and he also guides 
the eye by color. And like his Islamic counterparts, he reveals a concern for 
social standing that is best demonstrated by his rendition of figures in settings 
that are both realistic and symbolic. 

Costanza's premature death sometime before February 1433, as well as the 
religious and alchemical imagery in Van Eyck's Arnolfini panel, compels a 
reconsideration of any interpretation of the 1434 painting as merely a secu- 
lar double portrait of a merchant and his wife. If in fact Van Eyck portrayed 
Costanza as both the wife in The Arnolfini Portrait and the nude woman in 
the portrait's lost pendant, Woman at Her Toilette, then he would seem to be 
providing a Northern equivalent of the Neoplatonic allegory of Sacred and 
Profane Love painted in 1514 by Titian (Rome: Galleria Borghese). Affixed to 
the sash of the window in Woman at Her Toilette (a window that symbolizes 
the Renaissance concept of a painting as a window onto the world), Van Eyck's 
well-placed mirror is a memento mori of ephemeral beauty, as represented 
by “Two Sisters”: the clothed woman holding an alchemical flask is Profane 
Love, and the nude woman holding a white cloth is Sacred Love, who signifies 
the higher realm of spiritual beauty. When the Arnolfini Portrait is viewed 
in conjunction with its iconographical compliment, Woman at Her Toilette, 
Van Eyck's commemoration of a beloved wife becomes even more apparent. 
Together, the two compositions intimate the virtuous soul's progression from 
sensual love in the material world—the universe of appearances and natural 
reflections—to divine love in the spiritual empyrean—the supernatural realm 
where truth is revealed in a mirror of eternal light. 

After Costanza's death, Giovanni di Nicolao Arnolfini suffered a mysterious 
reversal of fortune, which Campbell has proposed several cogent theories to 
explain: the death of a business associate, Marco Guidiccioni, sometime be- 
tween 1436 and 1438; the arrival of Giovanni di Arrigo Arnolfini, who formed a 
competitive partnership with Paolo Miliani by 1436; or most likely, the revolt 
of Bruges in 1437-8.105 But another reason could have been depression over 
the death of his wife. Not to belabor the point, but grief and despair often lead 
even highly productive people to lose ambition. Giovanni di Nicolao Arnolfini 
withdrew from commerce but remained in Bruges, where on November 22, 
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1442, he paid the prerequisite fees to become a burgess. The last mention of 
his activity shows that on October 21, 1452, he served as an arbiter in settling a 
dispute between the Lucchese consul and Giusfredo Rapondi, who had been 
his business associate.!06 

Because Giovanni di Nicolao Arnolfini had no son, art from his collection 
must have passed to other heirs when he died. They probably sold his property, 
including the Berlin Portrait of Giovanni di Nicolao Arnolfini, which by 1600 is 
recorded in the collection of Ranuccio 1 Farnese (1569-1622), Duke of Parma. 
Woman at Her Toilette has no documentation before its depiction in Willem 
van Haecht's 1628 painting of Cornelis van der Geest's collection. Pieter Stevens 
acquired the painting after Van der Geest's death in 1638, but after Stevens's 
death in 1668, Woman at Her Toilette is untraceable. Jakob Quelviz (Cuelvis), a 
gentleman from Leipzig who visited Spain in May 1599, was the first to docu- 
ment Van Eyck's Arnolfini Portrait in the Alcázar of Madrid (Thesoro chora- 
graphico de las Espannas por el Señor Diego Cvelbis, London, British Library, 
MS. Harley 3822, folio 108v). The panel painting then was displayed in a small 
cabinet room (la Salle chiqua) that belonged to the king's apartments in the 
southern sector of the palace. Quelviz describes The Arnolfini Portrait as “an 
image where a young man and a young woman are joining hands, as if they 
are promising future marriage; there is much writing and also this: ‘Promissas 
fallito [sic] quid enim promittere laedit/ Policitis diues quilibet esse potest.107” 
Noting an inaccurate transcription of Ovid's Ars Amatoria (bk 1, pt. 12, lines 
443-44), Campbell translates the passage, which appeared on the lost frame 
of the painting, as "See that you promise: what harm is there in promises? In 
promises anyone can be rich."108 

At first glance this inscription seems odd. Why would Van Eyck have 
engraved such a sardonic verse for a patron who earned his wealth by sell- 
ing costly goods to the Burgundian court? Inventory descriptions suggest 
that the inscription may have included more of the poem than the two mor- 
dant lines of verse Quelviz quotes. Ovid's poetic form in the Ars Amatoria, 
the elegiac couplet, stems from a genre associated with Greek Ionic funereal 
dirges.!°9 Considering that Van Eyck must have been inspired by the Alhambra's 
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poetic epigraphy, with its numerous passages extolling ideal feminine beauty, 
his selection of verse in an elegiac form by Augustan Rome's outstanding poet 
does not seem farfetched. His frame inscriptions are glosses on the allegorical 
themes of The Arnolfini Portrait and the Woman at Her Toilette. Addressing the 
German custom of the “Morgengave” (groom’s morning gift of luxury goods 
and money to a bride), Herman Colenbrander believes Jan van Eyck read the 
Ars Amatoria.!? Van Eyck's quotation of one (or more) couplets from Ovid's 
book about the art of love makes sense as an inscription for a double portrait 
of a man and wife. In fact, the advice in Book 1 on the skills and techniques 
needed to win a woman's love would also be quite applicable to a merchant 
seeking to strike a good bargain. Quelviz's words, “there is much writing and 
also this...” suggest that additional verses were inscribed on The Arnolfini 
Portrait frame. Consider these other couplets from the same part 12 of the 
Ars Amatoria. Removed from their context, they sound like pithy proverbs pre- 
senting didactic lessons on striking a good bargain, trading against commercial 
rivals, or gaining a client's trust: 


Give nothing; always seem about to be a donor. 
Many a barren field has duped its owner. 


But hide your art: dor't play the highbrow. Try, instead, 
To let your language show you're not well read. 


Plain, ordinary words create a sense of trust, 
As if you're there. But coaxing’s still a must.!!! 


The Arnolfini Portrait is mentioned in the 1700 inventory of the Alcázar of 
Madrid, the Hapsburg royal palace. By that date, the work was displayed in 
the Oficio de Guarda Joyas, the treasure room for precious jewels.!? Quelviz's 
simple interpretation of Van Eyck's composition in 1599 was subjectively em- 
bellished by the later scribes who had the task of compiling the patrimonial 
legacy of Charles 11 (1661-1700), the last Hapsburg king of Spain. Their inven- 
tory reads: 
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A picture on panel with two doors that close with its wooden frame 
gilded with unburnished gold, some verses from Ovid written on the 
frame of the picture, which is of a pregnant German girl dressed in green 
giving her hand to a youth and it appears that they are getting married by 
night and the verses declare how they are deceiving each other and the 
doors are of wood painted with marbling.!'? 


Despite the hyperbolic analysis of the Arnolfini panel, the 1700 inventory gives 
the most complete description of the original structure encasing the work: 
an incised gilded frame with wooden doors (shutters) painted to look like 
marbled jasper ( jaspeado). Van Eyck's Woman at Her Toilette in Willem van 
Haecht's cabinet painting has a simple black frame articulated by a slender 
gold line, and it appears to have no inscription. If in fact this lost painting was 
intended to be a pendant to The Arnolfini Portrait, the intimate nature of its 
subject matter may have meant that it was originally hidden from view. Both 
paintings could have been encased in a special cabinet for private exhibition. If 
simple shutters were attached to the sides of The Arnolfini Portrait, only a latch 
was needed to close them. 

Diego de Guevara merely added his arms to the shutters before presenting 
his gift of The Arnolfini Portrait to Archduchess Margaret of Austria. According 
to the 1523-24 inventory taken at Mechelen, however, she specifically ordered 
a lock so the shutters would properly close. This marginal notation suggests 
some damage had occurred, perhaps when a back painting was removed. Due 
to the sensual nature of Van Eyck's Woman at Her Toilette, Guevara may have 
decided to keep Van Eyck's Woman at Her Toilette, deeming it too erotic in 
subject for the archduchess. The reverse of the Fogg Museum Woman at Her 
Toilet has a painted surface that would have complimented, and been consis- 
tent with, the marbleized decoration of The Arnolfini Portrait shutters as re- 
corded in 1700.!!4 A condition report for the Fogg Museum copy indicates “two 
horizontal sliding battens inserted into the back of the panel" were "painted 
to simulate marble" and that "beard marks" along the edges of the panel es- 
tablish it originally had an “attached frame.” Enclosed in the rear of a special 
framework, Van Eyck's original Woman at her Toilette would have been shown 
at the owner's discretion and could even be displayed 360°—if the work was 
secured by grooves within the cabinet to facilitate removal and turning. As for 
the original cabinet, shutters and engraved frame of the Arnolfini Portrait, they 
must have perished in the December 24, 1734, fire at the Alcázar of Madrid. 


113 Campbell 1998, 176. 
114 Schabacker and Jones, 1974/1976, 77-8. 
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In his recounting of The Arnolfini Portrait's provenance, Campbell mentions 
the 1794 description of a panel by “Juan de Encinas” in the “Cuarto del Rey” 
(Apartments of the King) of the Bourbon Palacio Nuevo which rose on the 
same site as the Madrid Alcázar.!5 The document provides a high evaluation 
(6000 reales) for a work by the “Inventor of Oil Painting” and gives its dimen- 
sions, one vara in height and three-fourths vara in width. The old Castilian 
vara is a unit of length equaling 83.5 cm, and therefore, the painting was 
roughly the size of The Arnolfini Portrait. This work remained in Madrid until 
the Peninsular War. By 1816 the panel was in London, and it lacked its frame 
and shutters when purchased in 1842 by the London National Gallery. 

Van Eyck's frames are singular among artists of his period because they carry 
inscriptions that relate to the religious iconography in his panels. Like the pari- 
etal epigraphy of the Alhambra's Comares Tower, with its two distinctive types 
of wall script—the Naskhi calligraphy of scribes and the archaic, talismanic 
Kufic lettering—the unusual combination of late Gothic and pseudo Greek/ 
Hebrew lettering in his paintings and extant frames conveys special meaning 
related to the sacred theme or portrait. Van Eyck's fascination with inscriptions 
likely has its source in his 1429 diplomatic visit to Andalusia, when translators 
must have enriched his understanding by interpreting the poems inscribed on 
the main halls occupied by Muhammad vin. Assuredly, the Burgundian am- 
bassadors were assigned a nadim—a cultivated escort who frequently provid- 
ed edifying conversation at banquets. This nadim would not only have served 
as the delegation's translator but would also have introduced Van Eyck and 
his companions to the leading literati and artisans of the Nasrid court, among 
them the metallurgical specialists. He also might have been shown rare manu- 
scripts copied from alchemical texts by al-Jildaki (d. 1342), whose Nihayat al- 
talab (End of the search) is a comprehensive commentary on one of the most 
significant books on alchemy: the Kitab al-‘ilm al-muktasab fi zira'at al-dhahab 
(Knowledge acquired concerning the cultivation of gold), by Abu-l-Qasim al- 
‘Traqi al-Simawi (d. 1260).!!6 

Van Eyck's extant picture frames following his Andalusian visit are 
inscribed with letters carved into the gilded wood to simulate incised metal. 
These engraved letters, like the chandelier and mirror in The Arnolfini 
Portrait—as well as the silver embroidered cuffs of Giovanni's robe and his 
wife's gold cuffs, belt, and jewelry—are all items that refract light. Although 


115 Campbell 1998, 176; Fernando Fernández-Miranda y Lozana, Inventarios reales. Carlos III. 
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Van Eyck almost certainly had knowledge of alchemy and clearly socialized 
with specialists in metallurgy, historians have no way of proving whether he 
discussed optics with Islamic artists in Granada, particularly artisans who 
specialized in bronze and brass (sufr) metalwork.!" However, he might have 
learned about the optical theories of two prominent Islamic scholars whose 
work would have been known in Granada. Ibn al-Haytham (965-1039), a math- 
ematician and physicist who worked in Cairo and was known in Nasrid Spain, 
authored a seminal treatise on optics, Kitab al-Manazir (On Direct Vision).!8 
Known in the West as Alhazan, he was one of the first scientists to theorize 
that images are perceived by the eye when light rays from those images reaches 
the eyeball. Essentially, he believed that rays originated in the object seen, not 
in the eye. Alhazan comments that “many of the goldsmith's artifacts become 
beautiful by having their shapes roughened and textured"? He conducted re- 
search on spherical and parabolic mirrors and atmospheric refraction, and he 
is said to have been among the earliest users of the camera obscura. Another 
Islamic scholar, the Córdovan writer and theologian Ibn Hazm (994-1064), 
used mirrors to validate a contrasting argument first advanced by Euclid: that 
the eye emits rays and sees an image only when these rays fell upon an object.!20 
Van Eyck indeed captures light like no other master of the fifteenth-century 
save those artists, like Rogier van der Weyden, who had direct contact with his 
workshop in Bruges before he moved to Brussels. 

Insofar as Van Eyck's knowledge of Late Gothic alchemy, European alche- 
mists thought the liquid form of the philosopher's stone was the elixir of im- 
mortality. Supposedly, when this drinkable elixir—known as potable gold or 
aqua vitae (“water of life”) —was chilled, it would become an incandescent 
source of light. In a solid crystalline state, however, the stone could be a trans- 
lucent red or white mass, depending on whether it was fused with gold or 
silver. In The Arnolfini Portrait, the crystal beads suspended from a nail near 
the mirror, whose frame depicts the Passion of Christ, might therefore be sym- 
bolic of the hermetical philosopher's stone, the highest degree of perfection. 


117 Jacques van Lennep, Alchimie: Contribution à l'histoire de l'art alchimique. Crédit 
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European alchemists were familiar with Islamic al-kmya and Sufi interpre- 
tations of mystical light. The Kitab al-Ahjar (Book of Stones) is one of many 
manuscripts attributed to Jabir Ibn Hayyan (721-815), an esoteric alchemist 
and important metallurgist who was known as Geber (Jabir) to thirteenth- 
century Europe.?! Islamic specialists in alchemy maintained libraries of 
important texts in Andalusia, and Sufi seers at the Nasrid court not only 
assimilated Egyptian and Greek knowledge, but also studied the mystical 
literature of the Jewish Kabbalah. 

Van Eyck's Arnolfini Portrait has been analyzed extensively by Northern 
Renaissance specialists, who have considered a multitude of symbolic images 
and ideas. This essay presents alternative readings of iconography and sources, 
not with the aim of adding fuel to the fire of argument, but merely to sug- 
gest that Van Eyck retained memories from his diplomatic visit to Andalusia 
that he recalled upon his return to Flanders. Asked by the merchant Arnolfini 
in 1434 to paint a commemorative portrait of his wife Costanza within years 
of her premature death, the artist recollected the great halls of the Alhambra 
which he saw as a diplomat charged with negotiating a ducal marriage. Van 
Eyck clearly was astounded by Islamic art and culture, and the beauty of the 
Alhambra's architecture—from the imposing Palace of the Sultan with its 
tranquil reflecting pool of water—to the Palace of the Lions with its "Garden 
of Delights,’ eponymous central basin, orange trees and hamman. The ceramic 
tilework, inlaid wooden ceilings, and fine carpets in the Hall of the Kings— 
a long hall defined by filigreed arabesques of multiple arches—would have 
impressed Van Eyck too. 

Above all else, the Abencerrajes and Two Sisters Halls with their acousti- 
cal domes—honeycombed with several thousand muqarnas to celebrate the 
luminosity of two primary night stars, Sirius and Canopus— seem to have had 
a profound impact. The Islamic version of the Orion legend may have been 
told to Van Eyck when he was entertained at the Alhambra. The narrative of 
Al-Jauzah, her sad separation from a spouse, and her connection with the 
stellar clusters identified with Canopus's two sisters, the dog constellations, 
is significant in advancing the idea that The Arnolfini Portrait and the Woman 
at Her Toilette were created as pendants. Poetic epigraphy that pervades the 
stucco walls of the Palace of the Lions influenced Van Eyck's distinctive cal- 
ligraphic signature in The Arnolfini Portrait, and evidently, his enigmatic 
Ovidian inscription on its lost frame. In 1429 he would have easily recognized 
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the chivalric stories of star-crossed lovers painted on the northern and south- 
ern vaults of the Hall of the Kings. By 1434, however, when asked to paint a 
commemorative work, it is the poignant legend of Al-Jauzah he seems to have 
remembered from an unforgettable visit to Sabikah Hill. 
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CHAPTER 2 


Models and the Practice of Drawing in Eastern 
Spain, 1370-1450 


Encarna Montero Tortajada 


Siccome dalle fattezze, dalle inclinazioni, e da' costumi ritraggono 
la somiglianza de’ loro genitori i figliuoli naturali; e cosi e non altri- 
menti addiviene negli allievi di ogni professione, che sono i figliuoli, 
per così dire, artificiali, perché non solo le fatteze, cioè la maniera 
d'operare esprimono il maestro che loro insegnò, ma ancora i costu- 
mi, i concetti, l'opinioni, e l'usanze medesime, che ebbe quello in 
proprio, avendole imbevute con la disciplina, che da esso impararo- 
no, secondo quel nostro volgare proverbio, che a chi usa andar col 
zoppo, si appicca di quel modo di camminare. 

FILIPPO BALDINUCCI, Notizie de’professori di disegno da Cimabue in qua 

[1681].! 


The quotation above, which refers to Cimabue's apparent teaching of Giotto, 
Oderisi da Gubbio and Dante, expresses very well the nature of the master- 
pupil relationship in artistic professions prior to the emergence of the taste for 
originality that is particular to the modern era. Although the preceding lines 
were written at the end of the 1600s by Baldinucci, who is well known within 
artistic historiography as one of Vasari's first and most distinguished emula- 
tors, are perfectly valid for illustrating the close link that connects an artisan 
with his “artificial progeny” (these are the terms in which this Florentine author 
defines this type of filiation, comparing it with procreation itself). Assuming 
the existence of an ample casuistry in relation to learning processes (contracts 
before a notary or verbal agreements; short-, medium- or long-term trainee- 
ships; variable rewards; subsequent possibilities of work), the dyadic system 


1 Cited by Gaspare De Fiore, I modelli di disegno nella bottega del Rinascimento. Fabbri Editori, 
1984, 20. 
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and early immersion in the work environment ought to have safely favoured 
the apprehending not only of techniques and forms but also of a particular 
way of understanding the profession of the master and his studio. Perhaps this 
final seal of quality rather than manual skill was what lay behind some assign- 
ments, since having learned in a particular workshop could be a guarantee that 
one would meet deadlines, use good materials, and approach one's work with 
honesty. Copying was, of course, a valuable tool in this “appiccarsi del modo di 
camminare” of a particular master. 

In treatises, documentation and the corpus of works from the Iberian penin- 
sular kingdom of Valencia dated to between 1370 and 1450, the notion of imita- 
tion does not seem to be unacceptable per se.? Rather, it was a reference point 
that ensured the material and aesthetic quality of the final result. In her study 
of the International Gothic in France, Inès Villela-Petit reflects on the matter of 
copying in the late Middle Ages and arrives at some highly valuable conclu- 
sions. She first undertakes the task of dissociating the ideas of conceptual in- 
novation and artistic quality, which are very closely linked in twentieth- and 
twenty-first-century artistic production.3 She then clarifies that in the major- 
ity of cases copying did not mean identical reproduction, but rather a respect 
for the same theme or composition, as well as for a standard of quality or the 
original spirit of the referent.4 Finally, she defines copying (and this aspect of 
the work should be considered a truly substantial contribution) as a conscious 
method for perfection and renewal.5 In fact, renvoi to another work in an 


2 A general overview of the question from a different perspective to the one that I adopt in 
this paper can be found in Olga Pérez Monzón, "Producción artística en la Baja Edad Media. 
Originalidad y/o copia” Anales de Historia del Arte, vol. 22, 2012, pp. 85-121; see also Serafín 
Moralejo, “Modelo, copia y originalidad, en el marco de las relaciones artísticas hispano-fran- 
cesas (siglos XI-XIII)?” Ve Congrés Espanyol d'História de l'Art, edited by Francesca Español 
Bertran and Joaquín Yarza Luaces, vol. 1, Ediciones Marzo 80, 1987, pp. 89-112. 

3 Inés Villela-Petit, Le gothique international. L'art en France au temps de Charles IV. Louvre- 
Hazan, 2004, 37: “La corrélation qu'on tend a faire entre nouveauté conceptuelle et qualité artis- 
tique, en partie factice, ne s'applique guère aux époques anciennes." 

4 Ibidem: “Pour autant, il ne sagit pas dexécuter des reproductions à l'identique, mais plutót de 
respecter un sujet, une composition, la qualité et l'esprit général du modèle?” 

5 Ivi, 38: “La copie apparaît comme un moyen conscient de perfectionnement et de renouvelle- 
ment." A complementary view can be found in Arturo Carlo Quintavalle, “Medioevo: i model- 
li, un problema storico". Medioevo: i modelli. Atti del Convegno Internazionale di Studi. Parma, 
27 settembre-1° ottobre 1999 [I Convegni di Parma, 2], edited by Arturo Carlo Quintavalle, 
Electa, 2002, 11: 

“Il problema dell'uso di modelli, e quindi anche della citazione, è un'altra questione che 
forse rende meno facilmente comparabile la produzione medievale con quella moderna op- 
pure contemporanea, infatti per noi, dopo il secolo dei lumi e il romanticismo, la citazione 
senza indicare le fonti, la copia di intere parti di un testo precedentemente pubblicato asume 
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assignment, or the copying of pieces by an apprentice or skilled artisan within 
the profession (whether out of an educational desire or as part of a formal 
memory aid), should not be understood as a servile exercise or as a symptom 
of a limited imagination on the part of the worker, but rather as the putting 
forward of a paragon to be measured against and, on occasion, to surpass. This 
act of imitatio was also an act of deliberate association with a particular profes- 
sional tradition that was chosen by the artist or the commissioning party, with 
all the implications of such a choice.9 And it was additionally a sign of absolute 
distinction. It therefore seems pertinent to analyse the nature and character of 
allusions to another work in artistic contracts. 


1 In the Image of Another Work” 


Reference to other pieces was a means that sponsors very frequently deployed 
to establish a model in whose image the agreed-upon piece would be made. 


l'aspetto di un furto; per l'età medievale invece l'uso di un testo antecedente è la prova di una 
continuità storica e della volontà di chi scrive di dignificare il proprio testo con quello o quel- 
li che sono stati scritti prima. Insomma la citazione, la ripresa nei testi letterari di ogni tipo, 
è la prova che questi testi rappresentano la continuità e l'inverarsi delle stesure precedenti." 
And another passage that is consistent with the previous one appears in Jonathan 
J.G. Alexander, “Facsimiles, Copies, and Variations: The Relationship to the Model in 
Medieval and Renaissance European Illuminated Manuscripts” Retaining the original. 
Multiple Originals, Copies, and Reproductions. Studies in the history of art Volume 20; Studies 
in the history of art / Symposium papers— Center for Advanced Study in the Visual Arts, VII, 
Baltimore, 8-9 March 1985, edited by Kathleen Preciado, University Press of New England, 
1989, pp. 61-72, 61: 

“Medieval art looked at from one point of view is very much concerned with models, 
with copying, and with patterns of expectation. [...] From another point of view, however, 
medieval art seems almost incapable of direct copying. Variations of style and content are 
constantly introduced. In book illumination facsimile copies are so rare that in each case 
they require special explanations. The majority of images can be considered, therefore, to be 
both copies and variations." 

6 See James S. Ackerman, Origins, imitation, conventions. Representation in the Visual Arts. MIT 
Press, 2002, 137: 

"Imitation stressed community, the solidarity that the maker of the present experiences 
with his ancestors and teachers—ancestors whom he engages in a contest of skill and imagi- 
nation. No major writer of the ancient or Renaissance worlds meant it to promote the sort of 
frozen authority we call academic." 

Even though the author is referring above all to Renaissance art, this passage is useful for 
explaining the deep and close relationship—an emotive and rational one—that was main- 
tained with the model prior to academicism. 

7 Some of the following ideas have been explained also in: Encarna Montero Tortajada, 
"Emulación y superación del modelo en la documentación notarial: a imagen de una mostra, 
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This was a very widespread phenomenon in Western Europe over the centuries 
of the late Middle Ages. It is especially clearly described in the documentary 
sources of the Crown of Aragon owing to the early establishment and wide- 
spread social use of written arrangements (notaries, the public authorities' 
clerks, and so forth). A consultation of the transcribed records that relate to 
Valencia reveals thirty-eight cases in which a reference to another work as a 
model to be followed in the production of a piece can be found. With only one 
exception (a ruling from the civil judicial authorities that instructed Gonçal 
Sarriá to finish an altarpiece for the San Miguel de Murcia church)? such no- 
tifications come entirely from contracts. Through the use of a piece that had 
been completed and put in place, the characteristics that the agreed-upon 
work should incorporate were clearly set out for the craftsperson. The para- 
gon would indicate to a greater or lesser extent of precision how demanding 
the work required by the sponsor was and what criteria the craftsperson had 
to satisfy, since this was what he was committed to via a legal agreement and 
what he had presented himself as capable of via that agreement. The precision 
of such a reference seems to have limited the incorporation of innovations and 
distinctive features into the contracted-for work. However, the patron also had 
tools to mitigate the rigidity that could result from the use of a model that was 
already made and completed by trimming it down and adapting it to his wishes 
through the introduction of directions that limited resemblance to partial as- 
pects such as measurements!? and iconography," or through complementary 
reference to other works that in certain aspects better suited what the commis- 
sioner of the work wanted. The sponsor could also simply resort to mentioning 
caveats that needed to be observed in relation to the reference piece, identify- 
ing what had to replace elements (iconography, structure, materials, finishes, 


a imagen de otra obra (Valencia, 1390-1450). Actas del XV Congreso Nacional de Historia 
del Arte (CEHA). Modelos, intercambios y recepción artística (de las rutas marítimas a la 
navegación en red). Palma de Mallorca, 20—23 de octubre de 2004, vol. 1, edited by Catalina 
Cantarellas et al., Universitat de Illes Balears, 2008, pp. 145-58. 

8 See: Fabienne Joubert, “Selon la devise et portraiture ...’: de l'idée d'une oeuvre à sa réali- 
sation." Lartiste et le commanditaire aux derniers siècles du Moyen Age (XIII*-XVI* siècles), 
edited by Fabienne Joubert, Presses de l'Université de Paris-Sorbonne, 2001, pp. 1-4. 

9 Luis Cerveró Gomis, "Pintores valentinos. Su cronología y documentación. Apéndice." 
Archivo de Arte Valenciano, XLIII, 1972, pp. 44-57, 47. 

10 José Sanchis Sivera, “Contribución al estudio de la ferretería valenciana en los siglos XIV 
y XV.” Archivo de Arte Valenciano, VIII, 1922, pp. 72-103, 82. 

11 Joan Aliaga Morell, Els Peris ila pintura valenciana medieval. Edicions Alfons el Magnànim, 
1996, 221. 
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and so forth) that had been rejected.!? Determining the extent of the level of 
similarity demanded when a contract stipulated that a piece had to be made 
in the image of another is a complicated task, because the same level of fidelity 
does not always seem to have been requested. On some occasions, the refer- 
ences to another work were very vague and confined to stipulating that the 
contracted for piece would be made “segons”? "simili modo"^ "axi be e amills 
si mills porem com.” On other occasions, however, the motifs to be imitated 
seem to have been detailed almost exhaustively.!6 

Information on allusions to other works in contracts for Valencian artistic 
items between the end of the fourteenth century and the middle of the fif- 
teenth century refers for the most part to painting-related pieces. To explain 
the clear predominance of this activity over other equally important artistic 
professions during this era—for example, embroidery (only two cases among 
thirty-eight), goldsmithing (three examples), architecture (only one allusion), 
glasswork (two mentions) or woodcarving (three; perhaps the majority of ref- 
erences to painting should be added to this total, because these are often based 
on contracts for mixed products such as altarpieces)," the traditional interest 
of Valencian historiography from the nineteenth and twentieth centuries in 
this specific field must be kept in mind. It is likely that what through the data 
consulted appears as particular to painting was in fact an equally extensive 


12 Asan example of these caveats: in reference to the general structure of the work, see: José 
Sanchis Sivera, "La escultura valenciana en la Edad Media." Archivo de Arte Valenciano, 
X, 1924, pp. 3-29, 25; about iconography, see: Luis Cerveró Gomis, "Pintores valentinos. 
Su cronología y documentación.” Archivo de Arte Valenciano, XXXVII, 1966, pp. 19-30, 29; 
about materials, see: José Sanchis Sivera, La Catedral de Valencia. Imprenta de Francisco 
Vives Mora, 1909, 279, note 1 (also Sanchis Sivera 1922, 92-93); and about the finishings, 
see: Sanchis Sivera 1922, 98. Almost all the references to painting in Valencia between 
1238 and 1425 are compiled in Ximo Company et al., Documents de la pintura valenciana 
medieval i moderna, I (1238-1400). Universitat de Valencia, 2005; and in Lluisa Tolosa et al., 
Documents de la pintura valenciana medieval i moderna, III (1401-1425). Universitat de 
Valéncia, 2011 (these volumes can be referred to for an updated and complete transcrip- 
tion of the references provided by Sanchis Sivera and Cerveró Gomis). 

13 Sanchis Sivera 1922, 91. 

14 Cerverò Gomis 1966, 29. 

15 Luis Cerveró Gomis. “Pintores valentinos. Su cronología y documentación” Archivo de 
Arte Valenciano, XXVII, 1956, pp. 96-121, 113-15. 

16 Sanchis Sivera 1922, 98. 

17 Infact, the only exception is contracts for a mural painting (La Piedad) between the Santa 
Cruz church parish and Marcal de Sas (Luis Cerveró Gomis, “Pintores valentinos. Su cro- 
nología y documentación” Anales del Centro de Cultura Valenciana [Segunda Época], 49, 
1964, pp. 83-136, 107-8). 
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practice in other professions and is partially obscured only by the selection of 
sources that other research works have undertaken. 

To establish to what extent reference to another work in a contract amount- 
ed to a visual source to be faithfully followed or simply a marker that estab- 
lished to the craftsperson the benchmark quality that the agreed upon item 
had to display, it is necessary to explore the reasons that led a sponsor to 
choose a particular piece as a model. The concepts of prestige and availability 
were perhaps the variables that most effectively contributed to establishing 
what these reasons were. In theory, a work that was in the same place as that 
which the contracted-for product was going to occupy could be chosen as a 
referent, as could one in another significant place. And the referent could have 
been made by the contracted craftsperson or by another well-reputed artist, or 
it may have been paid for by a prestigious sponsor. One must also add to these 
options, though with a certain amount of caution, the further possibility that 
the model was the starting point that the work itself, half-finished or in need of 
repair, constituted. Such cases would imply a variable that eludes the general 
constant of reference to other pieces. The focus would instead have been on 
the continuation of the same product, with what had been completed until 
that moment serving as a guide for the tasks that had to be undertaken.!? It 
is clear that the specific reasons why a particular work was chosen as a refer- 
ent do not often emerge from the documentation, which rarely mentions the 
formal characteristics of the product that was put forward as the visual source 
that were considered most outstanding and worthy of imitation.!9 Only the 
features of the model that were useful to precisely identify it were detailed in 
the contracts. As a result, what is available to work with, are the allusions made 
by the sponsor and the craftsperson that allowed them to accurately under- 
stand one another. However, it must be said that, owing to the basic principle 
of economy of language, the fact alone of some details and not others having 
been chosen to establish which work was to be followed is itself significant. 


18 Some examples, in: José Sanchis Sivera, Pintores medievales en Valencia. Tipografía 
L'Avenc, 1914. Facsimile edition of Librerías París-Valencia, 91 and 146; Sanchis Sivera, 1909, 
279, notes 1 and 280, note 1; Cerveró Gomis 1972, 47. 

19  Theonly known example is the contract for an altarpiece in Bocairent by Pere Cabanes, 
Nicolau Falcó, Martí Cabanes and the carpenter Damià Gonsalbes. The contract is dated 
16 December 1515, and it has not been counted with the rest of the cases for going too far 
beyond the chronology of this research. The terms indicate that the retable's tabernacle 
had to be like that of the main altar of the church of Santo Tomás, *per co quel dit taber- 
nacle de dita esglesia es lo pus belle mes be proporcionat de tots los que son en les parroquies 
y esglesies de Valencia". Document transcribed by Luis Cerveró Gomis, "Pintores valenti- 
nos. Su cronología y documentación. Apéndice” Archivo de Arte Valenciano, XLII, 1971, 


pp. 23-36, 27. 
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It provides a good starting point for the task of explaining the possible motives 
that contributed to the choice of visual source, even though the transcribed 
information does not openly reveal these motives. 

An analysis of the cases based on the previous variables allows, with the 
reservations indicated in the previous paragraph in mind, some conclusions 
to be drawn. First of all, what conspicuously stands out is the importance that 
seems to have been accorded to the place in which the reference work was sit- 
uated. Almost three-quarters of the recorded cases feature this detail. A mere 
matter of logic may in theory be put forward as an explanation for this high 
figure. One might point out that the location of the model was an easy and 
precise method of identification. When there was no information on who had 
ordered or produced the piece, the only evidence that could be relied on was 
the presence of the object in a particular place. However, a lack of knowledge 
of details such as those previously mentioned must have been highly doubt- 
ful, since the period that usually separated the production of one work from 
that of another would not have been so long as to have created the possibil- 
ity of forgetting information of such importance. It is therefore necessary to 
seek out another argument to help in explaining the significant attention that 
is bestowed in the documentation upon the space occupied by the piece in 
whose image the agreed-upon product was to be produced. A sponsor willing 
to fund an artistic product of a certain magnitude would consider in advance 
the characteristics that the piece in which his money was to be invested would 
combine. He would attempt to find some form of visual referent that met his 
requirements, and to that end he would be interested by preference in works 
situated in places that had more than an ordinary level of prestige—ones that 
had the economic means to guarantee the commission and the accumulation 
of high-quality objects. The formal similarity between the contracted-for work 
and any of these products entailed in some form the parallel extension of the 
values with which pieces of this type were inherently imbued and of anything 
that may have arisen through their situation in a privileged space (economic 
value, good craftsmanship and so forth). Mention of such places in the tran- 
scribed information seems to point more towards the attachment of special 
value to them than it does to a circumstantial forgetting of other details that 
prevented the inclusion of more specific information. 

This suggestion is strengthened through a review of the spaces of the city 
of Valencia where, according to the documentation consulted, sponsors pre- 
ferred to direct their attention. These places are: the Montcada chapel in the 
monastery of the Virgen María de Jesucristo;?? the church of Santa María de la 


20 Sanchis Sivera 1922, 98. 
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Merced;? the En Agosti chapel of the church of San Agustín;?? the church of the 
Santos Juanes;?? the church of San Bartolomé;?* the Na Menargues chapel in 
Santo Tomás;?* the Trinidad monastery;?* the Carthusian church of Portaceli;?? 
the church of Santa Cruz;28 the Hall of the Casa de la Ciudad;29 and, above 
all, the cathedral, where more than half of the references were located (fif- 
teen out of a total of twenty-six). With one exception (the Hall of the Casa de 
la Ciudad, which is also in a very significant milieu, albeit a civic one), all of 
these places were especially important parishes, convents and monasteries for 
the capital of the kingdom during the first half of the fifteenth century. The 
study of this type of information within the documentation therefore provides 
a fairly detailed cartography of the places in the city that housed works that 
were valued and capable of becoming referents when it came to producing 
objects with aesthetic value. Among the previous cases, however, there are 
some that allude to pieces situated in the same space as that which the com- 
missioned product would be located in (more than a third of the total docu- 
ments studied). On these occasions, it is difficult to establish if the model was 
chosen for reasons of closeness and similarity of the architectural space in 
which the piece would be placed or if it was for reasons connected to the value 
and esteem attached to this particular place. The choice of one possibility or 
the other becomes more difficult the more one considers that in the majority 
of the examples the destination site of the agreed-upon object was Valencia's 
cathedral (with only one exception, which involved a contract for a grille in- 
stalled in the monastery of Virgen María de Jesucristo??) and more specifically 
in its chapels. In these circumstances, recourse to the image of other works 
situated in a similar context would considerably simplify agreements between 
sponsor and artisan. The spaces would have very similar dimensions, layouts 
of liturgical furnishings and worship needs, even if there were considerable 


21 Aliaga Morell 1996, 221. 

22 Cerverò Gomis 1966, 29. 

23 José Sanchis Sivera, “La esmaltería valenciana en la Edad Media” Archivo de Arte 
Valenciano, VII, 1921, pp. 3-50, 23 (note 1) and 26. 

24 Cerverò Gomis 1966, 27. 

25 Sanchis Sivera 1922, 77. 

26 Sanchis Sivera 1924, 14. 

27 Sanchis Sivera 1914, 55. 

28 Ii, 33-35. 

29  Cerverò Gomis 1964, 107-8. 

30 Sanchis Sivera 1922, 98. 
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differences in economic resources in terms of the finances available to invest 
in their upkeep and embellishment.3! 

However, studying this theme does not end with the cathedral. Reading 
the transcribed information reveals still another seemingly frequent pattern 
of behaviour: when a work was contracted for a locality, the model was usu- 
ally sought in one of the churches in the city of Valencia. For example, in 1392 
Pere Capellades contracted for the processional cross for Ontinyent parish, 
which was to be similar to the cathedral's medium cross.82 In 1410, the same 
goldsmith agreed to produce an object with similar characteristics for Torre 
de Càrcer, taking as the referent the cross of Santos Juanes.?? That same year, 
Joan Galamanga took on the commission of a silver cross for the Castelló de 
Xàtiva parish, on the condition that it was similar, once again, to that of Santos 
Juanes.3* This latter piece must have been especially valued, and it had prob- 
ably been recently crafted, judging by the convergence within a short space 
of time of references that viewed it as an appropriate model for other works. 
Furthermore, in 1407, Jaume Tarragona, the parish priest of Riola, contracted 
with Antoni Peris for a altarpiece for the locality's church in the image of that 
of the parish of San Bartolomé in Valencia.35 The urban space brought together 
a significant concentration of places of worship and artistic works—and the 
most important one for miles around. For reasons related to practicalities and 
prestige, it was not uncommon for ambitious commissioners of works who 
were more or less nearby to head to the city to choose a model that suited their 
requirements, and at the same time they would ensure a certain quality and re- 
nown in the completion of the assignment. This is a known phenomenon that 
went far beyond the limits of the Kingdom of Valencia and appears in docu- 
ments dating very far back. In 1260, for example, the Barcelona-based painter 
Bernat contracted, along with Pere Martí de Burgos, for a mixed sculptural and 
painted work for the village of Guissa, taking as a reference an existing piece 
in Santa María del Mar.86 


31 See: Ramon J. Puchades i Bataller, A/s ulls de Déu, als ulls dels homes. Estereotips mo- 
rals i percepció social dalgunes figures professionals en la societat medieval valenciana. 
Universitat de València, 1999, 157: 

"Superiors encara són els extrems en la Seu, on els 155 beneficis que declara van dels 
46 sous del benefici de Sant Gil als 770 del de Santa Magdalena; cal assenyalar, peró, que 
sols 12 estan per sota dels 100 sous mentre que 18 superen els 600 sous i 15 els 700.” 

32 Sanchis Sivera 1921, 20, note 3. 

33 bi 23,note1ı. 

34 bhi 26. 

35 Cerverò Gomis 1966, 27. 

36 See: Joaquín Yarza Luaces, “Artista-artesano en el gótico catalán, I”. Lambard: Estudis d'art 
medieval, no. 3, 1983-1985, pp. 129-69, 134: 
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In identifying a given model, sometimes in the documents the name of the 
patron who paid for the work appears in addition to the location where 
the reference work was situated. This first detail is available in about a fifth of 
cases within the transcribed information, usually as an indispensable comple- 
ment that helps in individualizing the piece in a context in which the annex- 
ing of various spaces for worship had the potential to create confusion (the 
cathedral, parishes, monasteries, convents and so forth). The names obtained 
from such references are Na Prades, Na Menargues (with a chapel in Santo 
Tomás), Montcada (with a chapel in the monastery of the Virgen María de 


» 


Jesucristo), En Agostí, “especier” 





a spice seller—(with a chapel in the San 
Agustín church), Bernat Carcí and Hugo de Llupià, the bishop of Valencia.?" In 
this latter case, the name of the commissioner of the work is all that is provid- 
ed as a sufficient sign for identifying the model, with no further details given.38 

The sparing nature of the documentation here, which only usually explains 
the location of the item serving as a reference, with the name of its sponsor 
occasionally added, can be explained based on a prior knowledge of the piece 
that was proposed as a model by the sponsor and the craftsperson who con- 
tracted for the new work. Notarial texts were meticulously drafted, but they 
did not extend to superfluous details. If names were recorded, it is because 
their indication was considered sufficiently precise so as to mean that nobody 
would be mistaken. Despite this, it is significant that the two methods that 
were almost exclusively used to indicate what piece was to be used were an 
allusion to the place where it was located and to the sponsor who financed 
it. In this respect, it is as though the authorship of the model was little more 
than anecdotal. It must not have been considered an especially relevant detail, 
since it was systematically omitted over other information. In no case is this 


“Detrás del encargo [el de Guissa] se pueden adivinar algunas cuestiones. La primera, 
que, muy probablemente, Barcelona tiene prestigio suficiente como para atraer a gentes 
de fuera en busca de artistas que aquí están asentados. Sobre todo, si lo están tan estra- 
tégicamente como Bernat. Además, porque ese mismo prestigio hace que el encargo se 
haga “al modo de. Esto es, que lo que existe en la ciudad es envidiable y susceptible de 
repetirse” 

37 Respectively, see: Sanchis Sivera 1922, 91; 77 and 98; Cerveró Gomis 1966, 29; Sanchis Sivera 
1914, 36; Sanchis Sivera 1924, 14-15; and Sanchis Sivera 1914, 46. When in 1418 Spina and 
Gongal Peris contracted with Martí for this retable for the Santa Catalina church, they 
promised to do it “sicut illud retabulum quod feci pro domino episcopo Valentie vel de me- 
liori opere si potero facere”. Even though the prelate's name is not specified, on these dates 
the holder of the Valencian see was Hugo de Llupià. 

38 Foran illuminating review of the polysemic concept of authorship in Renaissance, see 
Baxandall, Michael. “Rudolph Agricola on patrons efficient and patrons final: a renais- 
sance discrimination”. Burlington Magazine, 124, 1982, pp. 424-425. 
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subject referred to in the information consulted, unless the contracted worker 
was the same person who had made the prior work. Nevertheless, on these 
occasions it can be stated that the commissioner of the work sought to ensure 
the desired result through turning to a craftsperson who was known to be 
capable of satisfying his demands. There are four instances in the documenta- 
tion in which such a circumstance is described. In 1399, Marcal de Sas entered 
into a contract with Francesc de la Sella, the parish priest of the Santa Cruz 
church in Valencia, for the painting of a Pietá and various saints on the wall 
of the church, in the image of the work that he had painted in the Hall of the 
Casa de la Ciudad.?? In 1400, Pere Nicolau made an agreement with Rodrigo 
de Heredia, the sacristan of the cathedral, to paint an altarpiece for the Santa 
Margarita chapel, which had to be as good as or better than Santa Águeda's 
altarpiece, which had itself been produced by Nicolau.^? And in 1418, Jaume 
Spina and Gongal Peris separately contracted with Maties Martí for the paint- 
ing and carving of an altarpiece that had to be the same as the one that they 
had worked on for the bishop of Valencia.*! One could add to these four an- 
other document that does not specify the single identity of the producer of 
the contracted-for work and of the piece that serves as a model, though it is 
possible to ascertain it through the transcription of two contracts that provide 
of evidence of it:* on an unspecified date, Joan Pong agreed to make a grille 
for the cathedral chapel of San Vicente: “semblant d'hun [rexat] ques nomena 
de mossen benet en la verge maria de Jhs, del modo e manera d'aquell” (“similar 
to that of Monsignor Benet in Virgen María de Jesucristo, in the method and 
manner of the latter”). It is known that Joan Pong was the creator of this work, 
which was agreed upon on 10 March 1492.43 The example prompts one to con- 
sider the possibility that there were more omissions of this type of detail in 
the documentation from the era. Among the pieces of information collected, 
it is possible to glean at least one in relation to which this circumstance seems 
especially likely. In the terms for the altarpiece for the San Juan Bautista church 
in Teruel,44 notice is given of a particular link between the work and the altar- 
piece of the Santa Cruz church in Valencia, the crafting of which appears to 
have still been in progress (the document says that it should “at least be like 
the altarpiece that is being made for said Santa Cruz church,” using the present 
tense). Gil Sánchez, the commissioner of the work, delegated to the workers 


39 Cerveró Gomis 1964, 107-108. 

40 Sanchis Sivera 1914, 31. 

41 Sanchis Sivera 1924, 14-15; and Sanchis Sivera 1914, 46. 
42 Sanchis Sivera 1922, 98-100. 

43  1vi98. 

44 Sanchis Sivera 1914, 33-35. 
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of that parish the job of verifying that everything was carried out as agreed, 
making them responsible, to a certain degree, for a process that was parallel to 
the one that they were supervising owing to their position. The painter, Pere 
Nicolau, was to provide the wood and all necessary materials to the carpenter 
who was responsible for carving the structure of the Valencian work, suggest- 
ing that he knew the worker's identity and had some form of professional rela- 
tionship with him. The finding that at the same moment in time an altarpiece 
was being made for Santa Cruz and that the craftsperson contracted for Gil 
Sánchez's work must have known and dealt with the carpenter of the piece 
put forward as a model prompts one to consider the possibility that the same 
person was the painter of both pieces. 

Although collating the documents allows the discovery of cases where it 
was not specified that the model and object contracted for were made by the 
same hand, it is evident that it is not possible to extend this situation to all 
examples that indicate a relationship of similarity between works. A particu- 
larly striking demonstration of this point is the contract for the altarpiece for 
the San Bernabé cathedral chapel. The contract is from 1405 and is between 
Pere Nicolau and the administrator for Francesc Sossies, the parish priest of 
Albal.45 In the agreement, it was stipulated that the painter had to produce 
the piece, “as well as, or if possible better than, the altarpiece of Santo Tomás 
Apóstol that Monsignor Bernat Carcí had made in said cathedral” It is known 
that this altarpiece of Santo Tomás, partially preserved (Fig. 2.1), had been 
painted by Marcal de Sas in around 1400 (on 20 March of that year he charged 
ten florins as the final payment owing for his work).46 This information is sig- 
nificant not so much because the two works were created by two different 
people (there are many cases of this type) but rather because of the specific 
identity of the two craftspeople involved in them. Nicolau and Sas had two 
of the best reputations among Valencia's painters during an era when paint- 
ing in the city was undergoing wide-ranging change. In a short space of time, 
the city's painters were able to produce pieces that sometimes could held up 
in comparisons with other works made in European artistic centres such as 
Florence or Avignon. It is intriguing that the request was made of a proven 
professional such as Nicolau, who had been contracted on three occasions to 
make works for the cathedral (the altarpieces of the San Jaime brotherhood, 
Santa Agueda—both alongside Sas—and Santa Margarita^?), who had previ- 
ously been chosen by the commissioner of the work that was put forward as 


45 Ivi,g6. 


46  lvi,28. 
47 Ivi,31 
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a paragon— Bernat Carsí—to paint an altarpiece intended for a parish of the 


Tortosa bishopric,*8 and above all who had been responsible for one of one of 


the most expensive altarpieces that we are aware of (he received 475 florins 


from Gil Sánchez**), to undertake work based on guidelines from an uncon- 


nected work, even if it was one of a high quality that had been crafted by Sas, 


with whom he had previously worked on at least three occasions.*% The per- 


plexing nature of this situation turns one's thoughts to the level of similarity 


that was demanded through a clause such as the one that bound Pere Nicolau 


to achieve the same or better results than Sas in making a type of object that 


he was more than used to producing. Instructions of this nature would make 


reference to the structure of the piece and to the quality of craftsmanship, but 


not to the specific production methods of each maker. It is difficult to imag- 


ine Nicolau striving to closely imitate the style of his colleague when he had 


a repertoire of forms that his past succession of commissions had established 


as especially satisfactory. Accordingly, the reference to another work appears 


in this case to have been more a signal of a setting of the sponsor's require- 


ments at a precise level and a demand for replication in terms of structure, size 


and materials quality than it was of a detailed reproduction that also included 


what in an object such an altarpiece may have been characteristic of and par- 


ticular to the workshop that undertook the making of the first piece. Moreover, 


other reasons surely played a role in this relationship of similarity, such as the 


likely closeness in terms of the dimensions and decorations of the chapels of 


San Bernabé and Santo Tomás, both of which were situated in the retroquire. 


As has already been pointed out, this may have made repetition of a same al- 


tarpiece model in both spaces a more favourable approach.5! 


48 
49 
50 


51 


Ivi, 32. 

Ivi, 33-35. 

About the collaboration between Sas and Nicolau, see: Encarna Montero Tortajada, "Por 
deseo de la noble viuda Peirona Llancol (un nuevo retablo de Pere Nicolau y Marçal de 
Sas)” Ars Longa, no. 24, 2015, pp. 25-35. 

A very well-known example of such patron's behaviour is the contract of Lorenzo Ghiberti 
and the Money-changers Guild to make the statue of St Matthew for Orsanmichele 
(26 August, 1418), that had to be “at least as large" as the figure of St John the Baptist, 
formerly cast by the same artist for other niche in Orsanmichele's facade [transcribed 
in Chambers, David. Patrons and artists in the Italian Renaissance. University of South 
Carolina Press, 1971, 43]: 

"First, the said Lorenzo di Bartoluccio promises and agrees by a solemn undertak- 
ing with the said consuls and four Guildsmen to do the said figure of St Matthew in 
fine bronze at least as large as the present figure of St John the Baptist of the Guild of 
Merchants [sic], or larger if it seems better, at Lorenzo's discretion." 
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FIGURE 2.1 Marcal de Sas, The Incredulity of Saint Thomas. Ca. 1400, Valencia Cathedral 
Museum, Valencia 
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Finally, a variable suggested in previous paragraphs needed to be studied 
with a certain level of caution has yet to be examined. This variable does not 
involve allusions to other works, but rather the obligation to continue or to 
repair a piece that was half finished or damaged, making use on some occa- 
sions of materials from the old item. In these cases, there may not have been a 
referent in whose image a production process was to be started and finished, 
but rather a starting point that the new addition would have to adapt to. In the 
documentation consulted there are various instances of information on this 
kind of arrangement. Three of these refer to altarpieces. In 1395, Pere Nicolau 
entered into an agreement with Pere Soler to finish one for the San Lorenzo 
chapel of the Predicadores convent in Valencia, the paintwork of which had 
been started by Guillem Cases and completed in some places.?? In 1444, Joan 
Reixac contracted to complete another that had been started by Jacomart, 
who had needed to head Naples on the king's orders, with Doménec Perals 
and Mateu Cristófol, administrators for Bernat Perals, a resident of Burjassot.53 
In the same year, Joan Mercader, the Justice of the city of Valencia, instructed 
Gonçal Sarria to complete an altarpiece for the San Miguel church in Murcia 
at the request of Joan Alvaro, the procurator for the church's parish.** Com- 
pleting pieces that had been started by other workers whose efforts had been 
interrupted by a range of issues (travelling, death, illness, a change of opinion 
on the sponsor's part following a breach of the agreement, and so forth) seems 
to have been a task that painters assumed somewhat frequently during this 
era. Even individuals with the best reputations were willing to undertake 
this kind of work, setting aside any consideration linked to the concept of au- 
thorship, which is, nevertheless, the core in the contemporary definition of a 
piece of art. 

Reference to other works was largely the tool used by patrons when they 
wished to ensure the particular final look of the piece. Having a completely fin- 
ished work as a model created extra requests that the artisan needed to satisfy 
(size, quality of the materials, finish, and so forth), even in cases in which the 
contract terms were almost a meticulous recounting of the reference piece's 
characteristics. This piece would become a stimulus for the craftsperson, since 
it was an external agent based on which his work would be evaluated. As we 
have seen, this type of object was sparsely identified in the documentation, in 
the form of a mention of its location or of the sponsor that had paid the costs 


52 Sanchis Sivera 1914, 146. 


53 bhig. 
54 Cerverò Gomis 1972, 47. 
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of making it, with aspects such as authorship or date of creation almost com- 
pletely set aside. 

As a result, far from being a simple act of mimicry, selecting and proposing 
a specific work as a model in whose image another piece was to be crafted 
entailed a prior process of observation and assessment of different possibili- 
ties. Determining which particular aspects of the reference work were to be 
followed reveals the defined taste and clarity of ideas that the use of previ- 
ously completed objects as visual sources involved. The specific methods that 
craftspeople used to make their work emulate or surpass the item put forward 
as a model is a matter that is still being studied, not without hurdles, owing 
to the elusive nature of the issue.55 At present, it can be stated that turning to 
some of the members of the team of professionals who worked on the craft- 
ing of the reference piece could be a path to achieving this (when the work 
in question was an altarpiece and the painter was the individual responsible 
for the whole work, perhaps this individual would attempt to have the same 
carpenter or gilder who had worked on the model involved in the project), as 
could the taking of measurements, the purchase or copying of drawings that 
may have been used during the creation of the reference work (if these had 
indeed been kept following the completion of the contract and it was possible 
to purchase them)** and the production of drawings and notes based directly 
on the completed object. Cennino Cennini contains two exercises that may 
have been used on these occasions, on the basis that they provide information 
on the copying of completed works. The first of these is the calculation of how 
to obtain a good painted figure on paper, a panel or a wall using tracing paper.5” 
The second is the reproduction of stories or figures depicted in churches and 
chapels.*8 Even though judging by its title this section is principally focused on 
mural painting, the consideration of proportions and shadows that it recom- 
mends prior to beginning the process of starting work may have extended to the 
copying of painting on panels. However, it must be said that Cennini presents 
these two activities as being part of a painter's training. They are in fact guided 


55 A survey about this kind of questions, in Encarna Montero Tortajada. La transmisión del 
conocimiento en los oficios artísticos. Valencia, 1370-1450. Institució Alfons el Magnánim, 
2015. 

56 Unfortunately, there are not documented examples of such instance in Eastern Spain. 
It's possible to find drawings in artists” bequests, or claims to have lent models back to 
his owner (Montero, 2015, 151-153, 170-221). Several comparable examples, on Bambach, 
Carmen. Drawing and Painting in the Italian Renaissance Workshop. Cambridge University 
Press, 1999, 92-93. 

57  Cennini, 2002, 52-53 (chapter XXI11). 

58 kvi, 56-57 (chapter xxix). 
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practices for creating an arsenal of particular models based on the works of 
masters who displayed proficiency. The exceptional conservation of a text with 
these characteristics does not allow the systematic passage of the techniques 
that it contains to any European context in around 1400. Nevertheless, it is pos- 
sible to suppose, albeit with a certain amount of caution, that some creative 
methods were fairly widespread and common to other places, overcoming the 
distances that created particularities within the area in which the treatise was 
written —mural painting, for example.5? 

In spite of the difficulty outlined above, the search undertaken for examples 
related to Valencia between 1370 and 1450 that document the practice of copy 
and its value as a transmission method for artistic innovations proved to be 
far from fruitless. Two detailed case studies will be described here, connected 
by their implications on authorship and replica. The first is an object with 
no documentary context that the historiography has insistently linked to the 
Valencian pictorial milieu of around 1400. The second is an archival reference 
to a lost drawing whose shadow is much longer and much more complex and 
disconcerting than what one might have expected. 

The series of drawings held in the Gabinetto dei Disegni e delle Stampe 
degli Uffizi,5° which comprises one paper bifolio and twenty folios, was once 
part of a sketch book that was broken up and that turned up in Florence having 
changed hands several times (Fig. 2.2). Its pages probably made up a carnet de 
voyage, and its main author was an itinerant artist whose figurative background 
is clearly of northern origin, though another, Italianized author also contrib- 
uted. The strong correspondence between the very diverse drawings that it fea- 
tures clearly demonstrates the use of the same pages by different owners (the 
studies that may more clearly be attributed to different hands are inextricably 
linked because they appear on two faces of the same folio). It comprises a codi- 
cologically cohesive whole, though it is also heterogeneous and factitious, and 
there is a lack of a concrete origin. The chronology that has been attributed 
to it does not vary greatly within the relevant bibliography and has not been 
placed outside of the 1395-1415 date range. That said, there are many differ- 
ent theories with regards to the geographical origins of the sketch book (but 
clearly, in addition to going unclaimed, it led a nomadic life). Verona, the Alps, 
the Rhine, the Netherlands, southwestern France and Valencia have been put 


59 Fora thorough survey about drawing in Italy between 1300 and 1600, see Bambach, 1999. 

60 Inv. n. 2264F-2281F; 18304F-18306F and 18324F. A monographic study of the matter, as 
well as a reasoned presentation of the arguments that follow, can be found in Encarna 
Montero Tortajada, “El cuaderno de dibujos de los Uffizi: un ejemplo, tal vez, de la 
transmisión del conocimiento artístico en valencia en torno a 1400” Ars Longa, 22, 2013, 
Pp. 55-76. 
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forward as possible places where it may have been compiled. The arguments 
that lend weight to one hypothesis or another are in turn somewhat controver- 
sial, since they often refer to other works whose birth details are equally uncer- 
tain. The only area of consensus lies in a recognition of the specifically Italian 
component of some of the drawings. The question of authorship is an even 
thornier one. The slippery main author of the sketchbook has taken on differ- 
ent identities in studies on the matter: Gongal Peris, Jacques Coene, Marcal 
de Sas and Miquel Alcanyís have had their names attached to these drawings. 
Whatever the case may be, this artist's formal language is fairly elusive, and it 
is certainly true that it is very difficult to attribute a clear identity to it, though 
its characteristics have been observed in many works of Valencian painting 
from the era. In the literature, works that are very similar to its drawings have 
been cited, even though sometimes these have been attributed to different 
and well-documented authors: the Centenar altarpiece, the Incredulity of Saint 
Thomas panel painting (Marcal de Sas), the Saint Barbara panel painting at the 
Museu Nacional d'Art de Catalunya (at. Goncal Peris), the Saint Michael at 
the Scottish National Gallery (Gongal Peris Sarrià), the Coronation ofthe Virgin 
in Cleveland (at. Pere Nicolau or Gonçal Peris), the Dormition at the Museo 
Marés de Barcelona (at. Pere Nicolau) or the altarpiece of Marti de Torres at 
the Museo de Bellas Artes de Valencia (at. Gongal Peris) seem to be in the same 
gravitational orbit as this unknown artist. In defence of the researchers who 
have diligently grappled with the sketchbook, and to paraphrase Scheller, it 
must be said that the dispute over the identity of its main author says more 
about the nature of the International Gothic than it does about the wisdom of 
these studies.®! The truly transnational nature of art in 1400 is evident in this 
example that has such close links to Valencia's artistic milieu. From this per- 
spective, what is important is not so much the specific identity of the different 
artists who used its pages as it is the sketchbook's overall value as a credible 
demonstration of Valencian painting's contact with art from elsewhere. Given 
its undeniable cohesion as a volume, it is the most categorical material proof 
of the foreign component of Valencia's artistic practice, even if until now it has 
not been possible to determine with certainty who worked on this surprising 
formal repertoire. 


61 Robert W. Scheller, Exemplum. Model-Book Drawings and the Practice of Artistic 
Transmission in the Middle Ages (ca. 900-ca. 1450). Amsterdam University Press, 1995, 320: 
“The nationality of the draughtsman thus remains a vexed question, which says more 
about the confusing phenomenon known as the International Gothic than it does about 
the calibre of the researchers”. 
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FIGURE 2.2 Itinerant Draughtsman, Saint Michael. Ca. 1400, Gabinetto Disegni e Stampe 
degli Uffizi, Florence 
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The second case that is worthy of mention in this text on drawing as a trans- 
mission medium for artistic innovation is, as previously mentioned, an archival 
reference to a lost drawing, namely a half figure drawn in pen on paper, “de má 
de Johannes” [by Johannes's hand]. The reference is made in an inventory of 
property belonging to Presbyter Andreu Garcia that was drawn up in November 
1452.8? The document additionally specifies that the drawing was the property 
of the painter Berenguer Mateu, who had left it, along with some other small 
panel drawings and a painting book, as security for a cash loan from the clergy- 
man. Beyond questions related to the work's signature (in mid-fifteenth cen- 
tury Valencia, “Johannes” could only have been Jan Van Eyck), which have been 
carefully examined elsewhere, it is relevant to point out that Berenguer Mateu 
was the brother of Jaume Mateu, one of the most distinguished painters of 
the second generation of International Gothic in Valencia, and the heir (in the 
literal and figurative senses) of Pere Nicolau, a truly dominant figure from 
the previous generation. Although the artistic profile of the pen drawings 
owner was completely unknown until now, a recent documentary find has 
allowed a preserved work to be linked to an archival reference that involves 
Mateu.*3 To be specific, this document is a contract signed in December 1430, 
in which the painter is assigned the task of completing an altarpiece devoted 
to San Jorge for the village of Jérica, Castellón (Fig. 2.3). Surprisingly, the scope 
of the northern European influence in this work has become a matter that is 
as delicate as it is interesting, since although Berenguer possessed a Flemish 
drawing, his preserved work scarcely reveals any impact of this influence. It 
has yet to be determined through specific means that may have served to trans- 
late foreign forms and iconographies into the local artistic language. The flow 
of drawings may have been a suitable method of transmission for innovations, 
though it did not serve to solve the frequent conflict between innovations that 
the imported models amounted to and painting as it was practiced by their 
owners. This is the case with regard to the Mateu brothers, who came into con- 
tact with at least one work attributed to Van Eyck's hand (although it may not 
be signed, it was clearly Flemish) and were executors of a painting that has 
been described at best as retrograde and at worst as clearly inferior to that 
produced by their uncle Pere Nicolau. However, Berenguer was the person who 


62 A monographic study about the drawing and its implications, in Encarna Montero 
Tortajada, “Una myga ymatge en paper, de ploma, de mà de Johannes. La fugitiva sombra 
de Van Eyck en la Corona de Aragón a mediados del siglo XV”. Archivo Español de Arte, 
vol. 89, no. 353, 2016, pp. 1-14. 

63 Joan Aliaga Morell and Stefania Rusconi, “Nuevas aportaciones a la pintura del gótico 
internacional. Berenguer Mateu y el retablo de Jérica (Castellón) Goya, no. 354, 2016, 
Pp. 3-19. 
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FIGURE 2.3 Berenguer Mateu, Altarpiece of Saint George. Ca. 1430, Jérica Municipal Museum, 
Jérica 


was in possession of the pen drawing under study, and Jaume collaborated with 
Jaume Huguet—the distinguished Hispano-Flemish painter who was active in 
Catalonia—in an early phase of his career. Without dismissing the possibil- 
ity that these facts are due more to questions of fortune or to matters related 
more closely to professional strategy than they are to artistic excellence, the 
Mateus are a singular—though not the sole—example, and one that demands 
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a further review of any historiographical theory that takes for granted an im- 
mediate, irreversible and uncritical adhesion to foreign models because of 
their prestige and availability, without considering other circumstances. 


2 Drawing from Nature, Drawing from a Three-dimensional Model 


It is clear that drawing was one of the main methods that made the transmis- 
sion of models possible, in terms of both learning and carrying out profes- 
sional activities. Its teaching function in Renaissance art has sometimes been 
magnified, with this usefulness that was important both before and after the 
fifteenth century perhaps having been confused with the intellectual value 
that was intended to be given to drawing at that time. Accordingly, it can be 
stated that, just as the Renaissance featured all the prerequisites for drawing 
learned from masters to be the axle around which teaching in studios of the 
time turned,** with regard to around 1400 there are no arguments that deny 
that this was equally the case, though without the connotations that it subse- 
quently acquired. In fact, Cennini, an indispensable source for studying late 
medieval painting, dedicated significant attention in his treatise to both the 
selection and obtaining of models. It goes without saying that it is just as nec- 
essary to quote the painter from Colle Val d'Elsa as it is to interpret him and 
the nature of his treatise. What Cennini really did was collect and codify the 
post-Giottesque tradition, which he learned in the Gaddi studio and which 
was nearly in its twilight years at the end of the fourteenth century. The author 
identifies himself at the start of his work as a member of this artistic lineage, 
and he proudly states that he learned over a period of twelve years at Agnolo's 
side. Agnolo in turn cut his teeth in the profession with his father Taddeo, a dis- 
ciple of Giotto. Cennini readily states on various occasions that an apprentice 
should not be ashamed of copying and observing the great masters, though 
he warns of the risk of a proliferation of formal references (which would lead 
one only to be a “fantastichetto”: the pupil should always copy the best and the 
most famous, but he should not make his sources excessively diverse, since he 
would not then assimilate any specific style, because each one of them “will 


64 De Fiore 1984, n: “Ci sono tutte le premesse perché il disegno imparato dai maestri diventi il 
perno attorno cui ruoti la didattica delle botteghe del Rinascimento." 

65 Cennino Cennini, I libro dell'arte. Edited by Fabrio Frezzato, Neri Pozza Editore, 2012, 
149-50 (Chap. cxx11: “Come principalmente si disegna in tavola con carbone e raferma con 
inchiostro”). 
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be distracting your mind”).66 Most significantly, however, the Tuscan painter 
recommends gaining inspiration—above even from the great masters—from 
nature: “The most perfect steersman that you can have, and the best helm, lie 
in the triumphal gateway of copying from nature. And this outdoes all other 
models; and always rely on this with a stout heart, especially as you begin to 
gain some judgment in draftsmanship.”*” This quotation has usually been 
considered more as an anomaly within the context of the treatise than as a 
piece of advice derived from real artistic practice. The most diverse explana- 
tions have been sought for this instruction given by Cennini. It has even been 
justified as a reference—one as obligatory as it is theoretical—to the lost tra- 
dition of classical Greek painting, which was characterized by its outstand- 
ing ability to imitate reality (Zeuxis's birds) and was sometimes referred to in 
the texts of incipient Italian humanism of those years. This doubt is based on 
an examination of post-Giottesque painting that uses incorrect parameters 
and searches for a naturalism that did not feature among the priorities of 
contemporaneous art. I take the view here that Cennini's words instead de- 
serve to be carefully considered and complemented by a study of other chap- 
ters of the treatise that minutely consider the recreation of forms taken from 
nature.*$ Two issues need to be taken into account with regard to the previous 


66 Ivi, 80 (Capitolo xxvii: “Come ti de’ ingiegniare di ritrarre e disegniare di meno maestri 
che puo"). Procacci, in a work on drawing in didactics and artistic practice according to 
Cennini, mentions the original version of the text: 

“Avendo prima usato un tempo il disegnare, come ti dissi di sopra, cioè in tavoletta, 

affaticati e dilettati di ritrar sempre le miglior cose che trovar puoi per mano fatte di gran 
maestri; e se se' in luogo dove molti buon maestri sieno stati tanto meglio a te. Ma per 
consiglio io ti do: guarda di pigliar sempre il miglior e quello che ha maggior fama; e, se- 
guitando di di in di, contra natura sarà che a te non venga preso di suo' maniera e di suo' 
aria; peroché se ti muovi a ritrarre oggi di questo maestro doman di quello, né maniera 
dell'uno né maniera dell'altro non n'arai e verrai per forza fantastichetto per amor che 
ciascuna maniera ti straccerà la mente. Ora vuo' fare a modo di questo, doman di quello 
altro, e cosi nessuno marai perfetto. Se seguiti l'andar d'uno per continovo uso, ben sarà lo 
intelletto grosso che non ne pigli qualche cibo. Poi a te interverrà che, se punto di fantasia 
la natura t'arà conceduto, verrai a pigliare una maniera propia per te, e non potrà essere 
altro che buona; perché la mano, lo intelletto tuo, essendo sempre uso di pigliare fiori, mal 
saprebbe torre spina." 
(Ugo Procacci. "Disegni per esercitazione degli allievi e disegni preparatori per le opera 
d'arte nella testimonianza del Cennini” Studies in Late Medieval and Renaissance Painting 
in Honor of Millard Meiss, edited by I. Lavin and J. Plummer, New York University Press, 
1977, pp. 352-67, 360-61). 

67  Cennini 2012, 81 (Chap. XXVIII: “Chome sopra i maestri tu dei ritrarre sempre del naturale, 
con chontinuo uxo"). 

68 Cennini 2012, 129; 204-210: chapter LXXXVIII (“The Way to Copy a Mountain from 
Nature”), or chapters CLXXXI-CLXXXVI (“Methods of casting,” “How to take a life mask,” 
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quotation: first, that drawing based on nature surpasses any other (including 
the works of the great masters that were previously proposed as preferable 
models); second, that the pupil must devote himself to this task with “with a 
stout heart” (“ssotto questo chuore ardito”), especially when he “begin[s] to gain 
some judgment in draftsmanship” (“spezialemente chome inchominci ad aver 
qualche sentimento nel disegnare”). Although the first proposition is an em- 
phatic affirmation of the superiority of drawing based on nature, the second 
is a precise indication of the emotive dimension of artistic practice in around 
1400. The prescription to devote oneself with effort—“a stout heart"—to learn- 
ing the profession is not surprising, but the explicit declaration that at some 
point one will “begin to gain some judgment in draftsmanship” is. This is ex- 
ceptional within the period and the genre of texts, which preferred to transmit 
recipes (on creating colours above all), and not to explain working techniques 
(in this respect, Cennini was a somewhat unusual case)®® or to consider 
some form of emotion. Among the wide typological variety of late medieval 
drawings,"? studies based on nature are particularly suggestive and intriguing. 
First of all, even identification of them is difficult. Beyond the most obvious 
cases (some examples from Giovannino de'Grassi's sketchbook, for instance, 
or that of Pisanello, or some Tuscan or Lombard examples produced between 
the late fourteenth century and the first third of the fifteenth), attributing 
this status to any drawing with some degree of verism is risky. During the late 
medieval era (not exclusively in this period, but also in it), between the gaze 
of the artist and the piece that he worked on almost always came the media- 
tion of a formal code that was usually removed from the exact reproduction of 
natural forms. This distance may be interpreted as a total and deliberate elision 
of the observation of reality, or as simply a guide for the profession that did not 


"The breathing tubes,” “The operations of casting the matrix,” “How to cast this waste 
mold “How to cast whole figures,’ “How to make a cast of your own person."). 

69 See: a very eloquent passage on this issue, though one that is too long to reproduce here, 
appears in Scheller 1995, 20. The author puts forward the deployment in painting of 
expensive materials that must be handled with care as an explanation for this evident 
inclination toward the making of materials in medieval treatises. Once again, it should be 
pointed out that what was not in apprenticeship contracts or treatises had to be learned 
through practice. This offers a reasonably easy explanation of some of the questions 
posed by the historiography (Paul Binski, Artesanos medievales. Pintores. Akal, 2000, 55). 
See: Alexander 1989, 63: “Medieval writings on art are overwhelmingly concerned with 
two matters. The first is the value and qualities of the materials used in particular works 
of art. The second is the technical virtuosity and skill of the artist." 

70 Scheller 1995, 22, establishes quite a useful typology of drawings: “drawings by apprentic- 
es, autonomous drawings, nature studies, creative sketches, preparatory drawings, work- 
ing drawings, copies, and models". 
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FIGURE 2.4 Bernat Martorell (att.), Sketch on the back of the Sant Pere de 
Púbol Altarpiece. Ca. 1437, Girona Art Museum, Girona 


prevent turning to contemplation of nature when this was deemed appropri- 
ate. One should recall, in this regard, several magnificent sketches of human 
faces on the back of the Sant Pere de Púbol altarpiece in Girona”! (Fig. 2.4). 
The archive of the Crown of Aragón has a documentary series of particular 
interest with regard to consideration of drawing based on nature. In the appen- 
dix of his work on International Gothic painting in Valencia, Mathieu Heriard 
Dubreuil includes three references to Jacques Coene,”? in the form of three let- 
ters from the Aragonese king John 1 to his emissary, the viscount of Roda, which 
instructed him to make Coene come from Paris, based on John's learning of the 


71 Yarza, 2003, pp. 146-168; Montero, 2015, pp. 260-264. 
72 Mathieu Heriard Dubreuil, Valencia y el Gótico Internacional. Alfons el Magnánim-IVEI, 
1987, anexo V, 166-68. 
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reputation of Coene through his Brabant embroiderers, for whom the painter 
was to draw. The first letter, dated 2 December 1388 and sent from Monzón,?? 
recounts that the king had “assats abtes brodadors” in his service who were 
continually working on the clothing that the monarch was to unveil for Easter, 
an occasion at which he was hoping to emerge from mourning for his first-born 
child Jaime, who had died that year, and to dress more splendidly than ever. 
The problem, he explained to the viscount, was that he was lacking “mostres e 
divises novelles as a result of which he ordered the viscount to have produced 
a book in which “ne havia de diverses maneres e de les pus belles e pus estranyes 
e plasents que esser puxen” and that he send it as soon as possible (note here 
the adjectives chosen by the king to explain what he wanted the ornamenta- 
tion of his clothing to be like: “belles,” *estranyes" and “plasents”). Moreover, he 
ordered Roda to do everything that he could to ensure that Jaco Tormo, who 
he had been told was a competent painter, would come to his service along 
with two helpers. Each of them would be paid two florins per day. He also 
specified that Roda should attempt to recruit Tormo at a lower rate of pay if 
possible. In the second letter, sent on 20 February 1389,74 the king recount- 
ed that he by now had three embroiderers from Brabant in his service, with 
whom he seemed to be satisfied. He asked the viscount to recruit the painter 
Jaco Tuno when he went to Paris, whom the previous embroiderers had de- 
scribed as “fort abte” The monarch required Tuno with a certain amount of 
urgency, and he promised stipends similar to those of the Brabantines. Finally, 
the third missive was written on 16 March 1389 in Barcelona.75 John I assumed 
that the viscount was by now on the way to Paris from Avignon. He reiterated 
his need for a good painter for his embroiderers, and that they had told him 
that in Paris there was a "fort abte" one called Iaco Conno (in fact, this letter is 
a repeat of the matter described in the second letter). The king ordered Roda 
to interview him and to check that he was as good as the king had been told by 
looking at his work. Above all, Roda was to make sure that he “sapia ben formar 
e propriament divisar figures de persones; e resemblar fisonomies de cares.” If 
he did, Roda had to negotiate with him so that he would enter the monarch's 
service, promising him the same fees as those which the court's embroider- 


73 Ivi, 167-68 (first published in A. Rubió i Lluch. Documents per la História de la Cultura 
Catalana Mig-eval. Vol. 11, Institut d'Estudis Catalans, 1908, 311). 

74 Ivi, 168 (first published in Josep Puiggarí, “Noticia de algunos artistas catalanes inéditos 
de la Edad Media y del Renacimiento.” Memorias de la Real Academia de Buenas Letras de 
Barcelona, 111, 1880, pp. 71-103, 79). 

75 Heriard Dubreuil 1987, 166—67 (first published in José María Madurell i Marimón, “El pin- 
tor Lluís Borrassá. Su vida, su tiempo, sus seguidores y sus obras.” Anales y Boletín de los 
Museos de Arte de Barcelona, X, 1952, pp. 9-365, doc.490, 89). 
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ers usually received. If for any reason Roda was not able to recruit Conno, he 
was to procure the best painter that was available to him, since the king was 
in great need. Leaving aside the theory on Coene's presence in Valencia that 
Heriard Dubreuil has established thanks to these letters, itis interesting to con- 
sider the requirement that the French painter “sapia ben formar e propriament 
divisar figures de persones; e resemblar fisonomies de cares.” Of course, one must 
proceed with caution when it comes to interpreting medieval texts, and one 
must not force the sources to say something that the researcher wants to hear. 
However, it is very difficult to escape the suggestion made by these sources. 
“Ben formar e divisar figures de persones” does not have to directly relate to 
drawing based on nature, since the sketchbooks of models from around 1400 
give thorough details of figures that could be taken as a referent, but the use 
of the verb “resemblar” to refer to the know-how that Coene needed when he 
worked on a face is most striking. According to Alcover's Diccionari, the first 
meaning of “ressemblar” is “tenir semblanca,” while its second, which is partic- 
ular to Old Catalan is, “imitar What John 1 was demanding, then, was a painter 
who knew how to faithfully reproduce "fisonomies de cares" —that is, specific 
features of human faces. It is difficult to assert whether or not this is equivalent 
to knowing how to render a portrait based on real life, although there are good 
arguments to lean toward a positive response in this regard. In any case, the 
monarch's demand reveals that verisimilitude was a value that was appreciated 
in paintings that were commissioned in the Catalan-Aragonese court toward 
the end of the fourteenth century.” If the viscount of Roda had successfully 
fulfilled the mission that the king entrusted to him, Coene would have worked 
in one of the crown's domains, even though there is no reason to suppose that 
Valencia was the place that the painter finally made it to (if he had done so, he 
would have encountered a fairly inhospitable pictorial environment—or one 
full of opportunities, depending on one's perspective: there is no record of Sas, 
Starnina, Alcanyís or Nicolau in the city between 1388 and 1389; this was still 
the era of Llorenç Saragossa and Francesc Serra 11). Because of the closeness 
of the dates—the last letter is from mid-March—everything points toward the 
recruitment of Coene being a matter that was independent of the sending of 
the decorative repertoire that the king needed to complete the clothing the he 
wanted to unveil in the Easter of 1389, the hope being that the artist would be 


76 See: Miguel Falomir Faus. “Sobre los orígenes del retrato y la aparición del ‘pintor de corte’ 
en la España Bajomedieval” Boletín de Arte, no. 17, 1996, pp. 177-95. In this text, numer- 
ous examples of Aragonese monarchs' preoccupations with verisimilitude in the visual 
representation of their persons are cited (183-87). 
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in John 1’s service for a longer period than that which renewing the regal ward- 
robe may have demanded. 

The only piece of research that deals specifically with the question of 
studies from nature in a geographical context that is very similar to the study 
featured in this text is the article by Josep Gudiol i Cunill that was published 
in Vell i Nou almost a century ago.” In his investigation into Catalan Gothic 
painting, the author states that the preferred themes among altarpiece makers 
when they applied their skills to recreating reality were episodes of torment 
and domestic scenes, in natural connection with their “ingénua determinació 
en reproduir coses vistes.”78 However, Gudiol prudently makes the qualifica- 
tion that such images should not be interpreted in the same manner as a pho- 
tograph that would give a complete view of life at that time, but rather as a 
combination that the painter composed with an awareness of everything that 
he considered scenic, fascinating and extraordinary, which could include for- 
eign elements. In this direct exploration of the milieu, sketchbooks or files of 
drawings, in which one would suppose that studies from nature would fea- 
ture, would seem to be of importance. In addition to the Villard de Honnecourt 
album, the presbyter from Vic cites some examples from Valencian documen- 
tation, such as the cases of Jaume del Port and Joan Vicent."? He also adds 
information he obtained verbally from Sampere i Miquel in relation to Joan 
Paiva. In 1459, Joan Paiva turned to his countryman Blasco Fernández, who was 
in Tortosa, and gave him the authority to ask Joan Fuster for “quosvis libros sive 
papireos de mostres” among other objects in his possession. Gudiol concludes 
his article with a reference to Flemish influence in Lluís Dalmau's work, which 
he surprisingly characterizes as a demonstration of the particular conception 
of artistic originality that existed during those years, and not as the cause of 
a ground-breaking more nordico portrait of the Barcelona consellers, an out- 
standing example of a study based on nature in Catalan Gothic painting. 

It is now pertinent to put forward an examination of another significant 
contribution to research into the question of copying from nature in the late 
Middle Ages. Jean Givens devotes a whole volume to observing artistic practice 
in the Gothic period,®° although her study concentrates above all on England 
and France between 1200 and 1325, with occasional references to Italy. Givens 


77 Josep Gudiol i Cunill, “Lestudi del natural en la pintura gótica catalana” Vell i nou, vol. 1, 
no. 9, 1920, pp. 289-96. 

78 | Ivi, 289. 

79 X About Jaume del Port, see: Sanchis Sivera 1914, 54; about Joan Vicent, see: Sanchis Sivera. 
1914, 155; Cerveró Gomis 1964, 125. 

80 Jean A. Givens. Observation and Image-Making in Gothic Art. Cambridge University Press, 
2005. 
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first of all asserts that the visual sources deployed in the creation of works dur- 
ing this period derived more from a direct knowledge of reality than they did 
from a contemplation of other images.8! She then establishes a very highly 
valuable distinction between naturalist art and descriptive art, and she un- 
picks the error of judging the degree of a craftsman's knowledge of reality ac- 
cording to the affiliation of his production to one category or another. Givens 
works from a perspective that conceives of images as “containers” (and thus 
potential transmitters) of information. Imbuing naturalism with empiricism is 
therefore a misleading fallacy. Naturalism is a particular working method and 
not a symptom of empiricism. Descriptive details do constitute more reliable 
evidence of direct observation, even if they are included in a representation 
that could be described as “unrealistic.”82 This theory supposes something of 
a Copernican revolution in the consideration of the matter at hand. It may 
be thought that all this amounts to a futile terminological issue that could be 
quickly dealt with, but Givens's hypothesis has a greater significance, since it 
supposes an extension of the search radius for evidence of studies from nature 
to works that had initially been dismissed as potential information sources on 
the basis that they were not part of a formal code that was close to natural- 
ism. In any event, like Scheller, she also considers other pieces of evidence that 
are well known in the historiography to be relevant: the characteristic look of 
some plants or animals that denotes the use of dried or dead versions of the 
thing in question as models, or a particular preference for profile views.83 

The descriptive desire that has been referred to was also of course ap- 
plied to the part of Creation hidden to ordinary eyes but described in besti- 
aries and fabulous narrations with a historical veneer or one of peripatetic 
experience.3* Using the visual knowledge accumulated based on observation 
of the known world, as well as its fantasies, artists endeavoured to “discover 
things not seen, hiding themselves under the shadow of natural objects, and 
to fix them with the hand, presenting to plain sight what does not actually 
exist,"85 giving rise to hybrid beings or monsters, evoking unchartered places 


81 lvi, 172: “The thirteenth- and early-fourteenth-century visual images assembled here 
demonstrate visual knowledge derived from first-hand knowledge of things rather than 
from images.” 

82 bi 173 and 105. 

83 Di, 30. See: also Joanna Woods-Marsden, “Draw the Irrational Animals as Often as You 
Can from Life’: Cennino Cennini, Giovannino de’ Grassi, and Antonio Pisanello.” Studi di 
Storia dell'Arte, no. 3, 1992, pp. 67-78. 

84 Amadeo Serra Desfilis, “El Carnaval dels animals. La vista, el dibuix i el coneixement de la 
Natura en temps del Gotic.” Mètode, no. 47, 2005, pp. 50-56, 55. 

85 Cennini 2012, 62 (Chapter 1). 
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or recreating mythical episodes. This demonstrates just how necessary it is 
to reflect on paradigms from the history of art that are seldom questioned. 
Some of them, such as the non-observation of the natural as an inevitable 
consequence of Gothic art's distancing from reality (a powerful hypothesis in 
the past86 and still a strong one today), require further review, as the preceding 
paragraphs have demonstrated. 

However, working based on contemplation of nature is just one of the 
questions of this synopsis of copying and the practice of drawing in Eastern 
Spain between 1370 and 1450. As is well known, there is an abundant body of 
evidence of the use of repertoires of models in the documentation, as well as 
some material evidence. It is even possible to find an occasional mention of 
the subject in contemporaneous homiletics. In his inquiry into the produc- 
tion and consumption of art in the Valencian milieu between the fifteenth 
century and the early sixteenth, Miguel Falomir Faus describes two allusions 
by San Vicente Ferrer to clay or wax figures in painting studios. On both occa- 
sions, the Dominican exemplifies God's creative capacity through the action 
of a painter modelling an image. “Diu lo mestre de les ystories Scometor que 
la terra de qué fo format l'om, era roga, e formà l'om de aquella terra. Sabeu 
com? Axí com fa hun pintor una image de cera o terra molla, sus axí feu nos- 
tre Senyor Déu” [The master of stories Scometor®’ says that the earth from 
which the man was made was red, and—He—formed the man with that earth. 
Do you know how? As the painter makes an image with wax or soft clay, so 
did Our Lord].88 And in another he preaches, “Axi com hun pintor soptil, que 
quan vol fer una ymaga pren a vegades una poqua de cera molla, o de argila, e 
farà ascí una ymaga, lo cap o los huylls" [As a good painter, when he wants to 


86 See Julius von Schlosser's view, as recorded by Scheller: 

"Schlosser's premise was that the medieval artist did not rely on observation from 
nature for his artistic design (which presupposes a direct relationship between the 
draughtsman and the object), but that he developed his themes on the basis of a mode of 
depiction rooted in the late classical period. The artistic model and the resulting product 
were links of equal weight in a chain of works, each of which can be regarded as both 
exemplum and finished product. Bridging the gap between the two was the model draw- 
ing” (Scheller 1995, 6-7). 

See: also Charles de Tolnay, History and Technique of Old Master Drawings. Hacker Art 
Books, 1983, 17: “Since, in the Middle Ages, imitation of nature in the sense of the 
Renaissance was unknown, the criterion of perfection rested in the virtuosity of the han- 
dling of line, that is, in calligraphy.” 

87 Petrus Comestor 

88 Miguel Falomir Faus, Arte en Valencia, 1472-1520. Consell Valencià de Cultura, 1996, 245 
[the author refers to San Vicente Ferrer. Sermons. Edited by José Sanchis Sivera, tomo 1, 
Barcino, 1934, 160]. 
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make an image, he gets some soft wax, or clay, and he will make an image, the 
head or the eyes].8° It is tempting to relate this practice to the production of 
three-dimensional models for use by the workshop, a scenario that was both 
common and well documented in other environments and later periods.99 
However, it is difficult to find any clear evidence that allows the use of this 
technique to be attributed to the painters who worked in Valencia between 
the end of the fourteenth century and the middle of the fifteenth century, 
even though the saint himself may have known the professior's methods be- 
cause of his sister's marriage to Pere Morlans. Moreover, the close collabora- 
tion between professions, as well as the multifunctional training that can be 
ascertained in the case of some craftspeople, also suggest putting forward the 
hypothesis that Ferrer was referring to painters who also produced religious 
imagery. They would have been capable of painting a sculpture, modelling it 
or working with colour on any other surface. In spite of all this, it is in fact 
possible to put forward a convincing argument in favour of the use of three- 
dimensional models in painting. The presbyter Andreu Garcia, a key figure in 
Valencia's artistic milieu between 1420 and 1452,9! left in his will “los papers e 
altres mostres que tinch de pintura e certes ymatges que tinch de coure e de ges o 
guix e de ceres" to the painter Joan Reixac and to the illuminator Pere Bonora. 
The two men were both first-rate craftspeople in Valencia at that time, and 
they were to share Andreu Garcia's bequest in accordance with his provisions, 
which were recorded in a memorial.” It is therefore likely that these objects 
had some usefulness in the art of illumination or painting. The specific nature 
of these images made of copper, plaster and wax is difficult to determine. They 
may have been small figures that served as mannequins (a possible purpose, 
but there is no documented parallel for it with regard to mid-fifteenth century 


89  Falomir Faus 1996, 245 [the author refers to San Vicente Ferrer, tomo 1, 1934, 230]. 

go Francisco Javier Sánchez Cantón, “Un maniquí del siglo XVI." Archivo Español de Arte, 
no. 25, 1952, pp. 101-9; Wolfram Prinz, “Dal vero o dal modello? Appunti e testimonianze 
sull'uso dei manichini nella pittura del Quattrocento” Scritti di storia dell'arte in onore di 
Ugo Procacci, edited by Maria Grazia Ciardi Dupré Dal Poggetto and Paolo Dal Poggetto, 
vol. 1, Electa, 1977, pp. 200-8, specially 200: "Sappiamo benissimo come alcuni pittori del 
Quattrocento si siano serviti di statue come modelli, ma bisogna riconoscere che questa 
non era la regola.” 

91 Encarna Montero Tortajada, “El oligarca y los pinceles: breve semblanza del presbitero 
Andreu Garcia." Espacio, Tiempo y Forma, serie VII, 1, 2013, pp. 401-18 (English version in 
PP. 25-43). 

92 Josep Ferre i Puerto, “Trajectòria vital de Joan Reixac, pintor valencia del quatre-cents: 
La seua relació amb Andreu Garcia” LArtista-artesa medieval a la Corona d'Aragó: Actes. 
Lleida 14, 15 (16 de gener de 1998, edited by Joaquín Yarza Luaces and Francesc Fité i Llevot, 
Universitat de Lleida, Institut d'Estudis Ilerdencs, 1999, pp. 419-26, 423. 
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Valencia, it must be remembered), or alternatively reliefs or images created for 
worship in the domestic environment. Whatever the case may be, they must 
have had a certain artistic value if they were specifically intended for Reixac 
and Bonora, whose most important known link was producing art in colour. 
Whether the acquisition was made optimal use of in the studio or treasured 
in the home of one of the men as a souvenir of the esteem of a good promoter 
and important citizen such as Garcia remains unknown for now. 


3 Drawing and Copying in Artistic Learning 


Having examined the delicate question of observation based on nature and 
the use of three-dimensional models in artistic practice, it is now time to con- 
sider the possible function of drawing and copying in vocational learning. It 
is appropriate to first of all ask what evidence could provide some kind of in- 
formation on the matter, and where it can be found. The sparse nature of the 
documentation in relation to this detail is well known (especially with regard 
to training contracts, which, as has previously been explained, do not specify 
anything regarding propaedeutic methods). The exception to this sparseness 
is some occasional references to sketchbooks in some wills and inventories, 
to which must also be added the circumstantial emergence of some related 
details in records that in theory should not have anything to do with the 
subject—for example, court agents’ documents or lawsuits. The examples 
contained in the documents (grouped together in the form of quaderns, or dis- 
persed in drawers and cupboards), along with collections of preserved draw- 
ings (in particular many from the time period that this study focuses on, though 
none that can be directly related to Valencia, with the possible exception 
of the previously mentioned Uffizi sketchbook), constitute the main source of 
information on this issue. It is difficult to pinpoint the authorship, composi- 
tion and function of the examples that appear in the domain of artists who 
worked in a geographic context close to that of this piece of research. Because 
of the low price that these essentials reached at auction upon the death of 
their owners, it could be deduced that these objects were not considered very 
valuable. However, this cannot be said conclusively, in light of what the is re- 
vealed by the inventory of Andreu Garcia (which is exactly what the major- 
ity of auctions hide: there were certain drawings that were especially valued 
by those familiar with the subject; these would change hands with a certain 
frequency and were appreciated as an item of value in the context of loans 
and bequests). In spite of everything, an analysis of the sketchbooks that have 
survived may help in clarifying the question a little further. Practically all of 
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these are factitious collections, and they suggest the configuration of a formal 
repertoire through an accumulation of examples of diverse origins, as well as 
their use by a succession of different individuals (which is not the same time 
as use by a collective). One particular change in the nature of these compila- 
tions took place between the end of the fourteenth century and the start of the 
fifteenth. The sketchbooks ceased to be a sampler of finished compositions?? 
and instead became an individual collection in which a particular artist would 
include works that he felt were suitable, whether or not these were by his own 
hand, along with studies in which he would explore the formal development 
of particular groups or figures. Doing so allowed him to retrospectively observe 
the process of artistic creation,?* and he would thereby produce something 
similar to a booklet of notes and sketches (this evolution, which came about 
in just a few years, is described in the literature as a transition from a “pattern 
book” to a “drawing book.”)95 As such, the series of drawings dated between 


93 Hayden BJ. Maginnis, “The Craftsman's Genius: Painters, Patrons, and Drawings in 
Trecento Siena," The Craft of Art. Originality and Industry in the Italian Renaissance and 
Baroque Workshop, edited by Andrew Ladis and Carolyn Wood, University of Georgia 
Press, 1995, 37 (referring to early Trecento Sienese painting): 

"Copies after other works undeniably played an important role in the creative pro- 
cess, offering lesser talents a repertoire of forms to adapt and greater talents stimulus to 
invention. Obviously, however, model books could never be the source of originality, of 
the alto concetto. Their purpose was quite the opposite: to preserve the form of what had 
already been created. Nor could they be the means of communication between masters 
and workshops regarding new works. Thus we come to the crucial question. Were prepa- 
ratory, working drawings employed by painters of the early trecento? No surviving draw- 
ing from the period can lay claim to that title. We must judge the situation as we can." 

94 Ivi, 44: 

“Thus the early Trecento was here, as in so many other aspects of art, a period of tran- 
sition, and of critical transition at that. Drawing became the handmaiden of creation; it 
was instrumental in the formulation and expression of the concetto. It became a means 
to assure patrons and to instruct assistants. But this new aspect of painting was also the 
necessary step in ultimately forging the connection between concetto and mano. For the 
associations of masters and assistants, masters and workshops, long persisted, but as orig- 
inality and industry began to separate, as genius and craft became distinct, the expression 
of the concetto as embodied in the autograph came to be viewed as the essential expres- 
sion of the genius. And preliminary drawings, once mere working materials, came to be 
prized as the most immediate record of the craftsman's genius.” 

95 Herbert L. Kessler. “Modello” Enciclopedia dell'Arte Medievale, directed by Angiola Maria 
Romanini, vol. v111, Istituto della Enciclopedia Italiana, 1991, pp. 491-96, 495: 

“Il libri di modelli che si conservano dopo tale iato cronológico [1250-1350] denun- 
ciano un cambio nello status dei modelli. La tradizione medievale si conserva infatti solo 
in alcuni casi, mentre in altri [...] la precisione caratteristica dei primi libri di modelli 
cede il passo a disegni con una spiccata configurazione di schizzi, dal carattere più fram- 
mentario e sperimentale. Una simile trasformazione della tipologia dei disegni riflette in 
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1370 and 1450 appear to be a resource that had evident value and usefulness 
in painting or illumination, though it is difficult to state that they also served 
as a teaching tool (it should be pointed out here that the fact that repertoires 
related to the practice of other artistic professions have not been preserved can 
be explained more or less convincingly by taking into account the difficulties 
of preserving three-dimensional objects). The pieces of information provided 
by the early Tuscan Renaissance incline one to believe that drawings were used 
in vocational teaching, though these were compositions created by the master 
and his workshop and not by outside artists. The Uffizi sketchbook does not 


realtà un cambiamento nella loro funzione. Sebbene durante il Trecento la maggior parte 
dei disegni venisse ancora tratta da opere d’arte e servisse come mezzo di trasmissione 
della pratica artistica tradizionale—con un procedimento al quale Cennino Cennini si 
appellava nel suo Libro dell'arte (xxv11), raccomandando di disegnare le opere d'arte-, i 
libri di modelli tuttavia non erano più anonimi repertori di motivi cui qualsiasi membro 
di una bottega potesse attingere; essi non costituivano piú mezzi di trasmissione di un 
patrimonio tradizionale quanto piuttosto personali aides mémoires. Lo stesso Cennini 
del resto proseguiva subito raccomandando allartista di ritrarre direttamente la natura" 
(Libro dell'arte, xxvii). 

See also Andrew Ladis, "Sources and Resources: The Lost Sketchbooks of Giovanni di 
Paolo” The Craft of Art. Originality and Industry in the Italian Renaissance and Baroque 
Workshop, edited by Andrew Ladis and Carolyn Wood, University of Georgia Press, 1995, 
pp. 48-85, 49 (referring to sixteenth Century drawings): "Such collections of sketches 
must have served not only as an archive of images or copied details but also as place 
to experiment and observe, with the result that the sketchbook could serve as both an 
aide mémoire and a creative tool" And specifically about Italian art, see: Joanna Woods- 
Marsden. “Preparatory Drawings for Frescoes in the Early Quattrocento: the Practice of 
Pisanello” Drawings Defined, edited by Walter L. Strauss and Tracie Felker, Abaris Books, 
1987, pp. 19-62, 61: 

"The examples discussed here, however, suggest that artists in the early quattrocento 
also used drawing creatively as a means of developing ideas. Perhaps it was not so much 
workshop practice—the way in which drawings were produced and used—that was mod- 
ified in the course of the fifteenth century as it was attitudes towards that practice. What 
shifted in this period, I would argue, was not the creative process itself but concepts about 
that creativity. In the early Renaissance the act of creation was perceived not as the initial 
stages of inventive searching, the phase of medicamenti so to speak, but as the final mo- 
ment of synthesis, when previous research and ideas were synthesized or 'fixed' into the 
exemplum." 

96 Francis Ames-Lewis, in a review of the series of studies of folds attributed to Ghirlandaio's 
workshop, refers to this teaching function of drawings: "Portfolio drawings share with 
model-book drawings a significant role as exemplars for copying, both in workshop train- 
ing and in the transmission of motifs between workshops” (“Drapery ‘Pattern’ Drawings 
in Ghirlandaio's Workshop and Ghirlandaio's Early Apprenticeship." The Art Bulletin, 63, 
1981, pp. 19-62, 50). Ames-Lewis also discusses communal authorship and ownership of 
works of this kind. In the collection that he examines, there are as many drawings that 
were produced, it would seem, by experienced apprentices as there are drawings made by 
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conform to this apparent teaching function in this respect. The fact that at the 
end of the fourteenth century and the beginning of the fifteenth many com- 
pilations of drawings could be more a memory aid for a particular artist than 
they were an instrument used for learning in the workshop does not mean 
that a proportion of vocational training did not consist of drawing practice. 
Evidence of this comes—in addition to Maso da Finiguerra's known notes, 
which present some young man in his workshop practicing drawing—from 
the irrefutable certainty that drawing is learned through drawing. The prob- 
lem lies in determining what the reference models were; they seem to have 
been completed works rather than sketchbooks of models. Of course, there 
may have been models that formed part of the training process (the previously 
mentioned sketches on the back of Púbol's altarpiece could be a splendid illus- 
tration of this, and a figure on the back part of the predella of the Santa Clara 
and Santa Eulalia altarpiece in Segorbe cathedral may also fit in here, fig. 2.5), 
but it is no less the case that the groups of drawings that have survived do not 
seem to have been intended for this function. It is not difficult to acknowledge 
the twofold—derivative and exemplary—value of many carnets (especially 
with regard to early examples),?? but it should be clarified that this referen- 
tial characteristic may have served above all for producing new assignments 
and not for traineeships. In fact, after drawing based on nature, Cennini's trea- 
tise recommends copying the works of the great masters. Here it is possible to 
find another key element of this issue. In Cristiani Testi's words, it is clear that 
"la legittimità dell'appropiazione di un'opera, in toto o in parte, come di un exem- 
plum, ed anzi la sua imponibilità propedéutica”98 That is, finished works could 
potentially combine the function of model in professional practice as well as 
in teaching. This concurs with the advice given by the Tuscan painter, who de- 
votes four chapters of his book to explaining “How you may obtain the essence 
of a good figure or drawing with tracing paper” and how to make this paper 
with parchment, glue or paper made with cotton fibre.* It seems appropriate 
to point out here that when Cennini offers knowledge of the existence of this 
type of technique to his apparent reader, he explains its usefulness in copy- 
ing “a head, or a figure, or a half figure, as you find it attractive, by the hand of 


an expert hand, “indicating that the sheets were part of common property of the work- 
shop, and might be reused for different purposes” [ivi, 59]. 

97 Maria L. Cristiani Testi. “Modello e invenzione nel Dugento en el Trecento: da Villard de 
Honnecourt a Niccola Pisano, da Giotto a Cennino Cennini” Studi storici e geografici a 
cura della Facoltà di Lingue e Letterature Straniere dell'Università degli Studi di Pisa, 1, 
Giardini, 1977, pp. 103-242, 154. 

98 Ivi, 239. 

99  Cennini 2012, chapters. XXIII-XXVI (77-79). 
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the great masters.”!0° The objective of this process is to precisely obtain the 
contours of the work in question, “from paper, panel, or wall, which you want 
to take right off"?! This wording is particularly interesting, because it clearly 
articulates the variety of supports that the technique can be used on. The men- 
tion of panel and wall was to be expected. The reference to paper, however, is 
somewhat more surprising. It may be an allusion to copying a miniature, but 
it could also be one to the transposition of a drawing. If the latter suggestion 
is correct, the apprentice would have built up his arsenal of models not just 
from murals or panel paintings, but perhaps also from drawings collected in 
a sketchbook or produced on loose sheets. The tracing process described 
in the treatise seems to be a simple one. The tracing paper is to be placed 
over the figure to be reproduced and held in place at its four edges with a little 
red or green wax. The artist then passes over outlines and accents, as well as 
some of the shadows, with a very thin pen or a brush of fine minever dipped in 
ink. Third, the paper is lifted and highlights and reliefs are added as the artist 
sees fit. What the subsequent use of this paper may be once the exercise has 
been completed remains to be determined. Mara Nimmo and Carla Olivetti 
express their puzzlement at Cennini's silence on this matter: 


A questo punto ci si chiede: quale importanza assegna Cennino agli anti- 
boli, allesercitazione che potremmo definire di ricalco? Quando servirse- 
ne? Niente, non lo dice. E resta l'interrogativo: perché abbia dedicato ben 
quattro capitoli del suo libro ad un'operazione aparentemente di nessuna 
utilità.!02 


It is obvious that these tracings have a defined function: they might consti- 
tute a formal repertoire in themselves, or they may be used as a ready-made 
template to transfer a given figure into another composition. The chapter that 
follows this series on tracing paper advises copying the smallest number of 
masters possible. This linking of ideas seems logical, though this latter section 
does not explain the use of these "antiboli" either. And nor do the following 
pages, in which the author advises the apprentice to draw from nature and ex- 
ercise a restraint of habits, clarify anything significant about the use of models 
that have been obtained from the previous process. Perhaps the most logical 


100 i, 77. 

101 Di, 77-78. 

102 Mara Nimmo and Carla Olivetti. "Sulle tecniche di trasposizione dell'immagine in época 
medioevale.” Rivista dell'Istituto Nazionale d'Archeologia e Storia dell'Arte, s. 111, VIII-IX, 
1985/1986, pp. 399-411, 407. The authors point out, on the same page, that in 1431 Jean Le 
Begue dedicated a long chapter to “carta lustra." 
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FIGURE 2.5 Pere Serra (att.), Drawing on the back of the predella, Saints Clara and Eulalia 
Altarpiece. Ca. 1402, Segorbe Cathedral Museum, Segorbe 
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thing would be to take the view that these exempla acted, above all, as such, 
and that they served to make the young person who followed them in his home 
or workshop control his hand by practicing using a smaller format such as a 
small panel. However, Cennini specifically alludes to undertaking drawing in 
chapels and churches,!%3 as well as to calculating proportions to facilitate the 
transposition of forms, since "the scene or figure will be too high up for you to 
reach it with your hand to measure it off”1%* The production of “antiboli” could 
therefore have been reserved for works located at a lower height, leaving scale 
drawing for compositions beyond the pupil's reach. 

Whether the referents used were mannequins, sketchbooks, finished works 
or real beings, drawing appears to have been the principal instrument for 
learning any profession related to figurative arts. However, this exercise did 
not involve creative drawing, but an imitative practice that drew on a variety 
of referents that was broader than what one would have initially expected. 
Fantasy and inventiveness were valued by clients between the end of the four- 
teenth century and the mid-fifteenth century, but it seems that it was taken as 
given that these qualities had to be developed once drawing skills had been 
mastered through the copying of “cases” put forward by the master. The im- 
portance of this activity is clear to see, in relation to both the workshops of the 
International Gothic and those of the early Renaissance, in which not so much 
the structure of training changed as did the eminently intellectual view of cer- 
tain of its components.!95 Of course, drawing was not the only skill required 
to become a good craftsperson (in Chapter 1v of his treatise, Cennini refers to 
a series of skills that he views as necessary for working competently), but it 
constituted "the basis of the profession, the very beginning of all these man- 
ual operations,” along with painting.!96 Accordingly, drawing deserves to be 


103 Cennini 2012, 82 (chapter xxIx): “Quando se’ per le chiese o per chapelle e inchominci a 
disegnare, raghuarda prima di che spazio ti pare o storia o ffighura che vuogli ritrarre, e 
ghuarda dove a gli schuri, e mezi e bianchetti ...". 

104 Ivi, 83 (chapter Xxx): *... la storia o ffighura sara alta che cho’ mano non potrai agiugniere”. 

105 Francis Ames-Lewis, The Intellectual Life of the Early Renaissance Artist. Yale University 
Press, 2000, 35: "Although apprenticeship changed in character and experience during the 
early Renaissance, as will be clear later in this section, it remained firmly the standard sys- 
tem of training for the aspirant artist”; p.39: “The process of copying drawings within the 
bottega could have provided the apprentice painter with important information about 
his master's increasingly learned artistic concerns." The author also points out "the crucial 
part played by copydrawing in the painter's bottega" (Ivi, 36), and later states that "Early 
in the fifteenth century the principal —but not the sole—sources of visual experience for 
the apprentice painter were two-dimensional works, such as drawings by his master." 

106 Cennini 2012, 64-65 (chapter 1v): “El fondamento dell'arte di tutti questi lavorii di mano, 
principio è il disegno e 'l colorire". 
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considered as the foundation for any teaching process in related professions, 
and a fundamental element in the transmission of artistic knowledge. Finally, 
it should not be forgotten that the early-years exercise of copying was carried 
out in the artisanal studio. Analysed from the modern theory of meaningful 
learning,'?? a workshop's system of learning was particularly efficient, because 
it combined at least three characteristics that would be considered essential 
for a long-lasting and useful assimilation of knowledge nowadays.!%8 First, the 
dyad safely encouraged the master to easily adjust to the youngster's particular 
way of learning (in terms of the rhythm with which he assimilated knowledge, 
his previous learning and so forth). Second, what are known as “motivational 
elements" must have been a significant presence in daily work (early immer- 
sion in the working environment would have fed the desire to progress and 
be involved in more complicated tasks alongside skilled individuals or even 
the master himself, as well as the perspective of economic self-sufficiency or 
a professional "good name"). Finally, the system of teaching was very likely 
planned from a strategic point of view and not just a technical one. The over- 
lapping of learning and production was a determining feature of introduction 
to any manual profession, and as a consequence, learning would have been 
administered in accordance with the studio's needs and with a defined objec- 
tive, and not as an isolated process that lacked a tangible result in the medium 
term. Considered in such a context, the learning of drawing through copying 
examples is no longer a repetitive action lacking in clear meaning beyond the 
activity itself, but rather a significant stage in the beginnings of a professional 
career in which everything was yet to be achieved. Some of the young artist's 
later fortune would depend on his eagerness in applying himself in the first 
steps of his career path. 
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CHAPTER 3 
Eyckian Icons and Copies 


Larry Silver 


In his magisterial survey of icons, Bild und Kult (translated as Likeness and 
Presence), Hans Belting distinguishes between religious images, usually known 
as icons, and a modern “era of art”! Part of the shift stems from the recog- 
nizably unique personal style of an individual, named artist, epitomized in 
the early fifteenth century Netherlands by Jan van Eyck (1399-1441). Yet van 
Eyck also demonstrably refashioned traditional icons, portrait-like images 
of holy figures, into vivid illusionistic presences, represented in the medium of 
oil paint? Thus the dilemma of assessing the status of his religious images 
resembles the proverbial water glass: hal£full, if one sees the gain toward an 
early modern trajectory with defined individual artistic identity as well as en- 
hanced, portrait-like naturalism in painting religious images; but half-empty, 
if one sees a departure from gilded backgrounds and artificial flatness of ethe- 
real icon figures, fashioned by anonymous medieval craftsmen. To consider 
the Eyckian reworkings of traditional icons chiefly as copies requires a viewer 
to suspend optical perception, which shows the figures fully and palpably pres- 
ent. Yet these works do closely re-fashion pre-existing Byzantine icon types in 
the current new oil paint medium and technique. 

As we shall see, further copies after van Eyck (and some of his contempo- 
raries), some of them from his workshop (though dating remains approximate) 
extended the number and the reach of his own icons;? however, as Amy Powell 
has argued, the effects of an original cult image can also easily be simulated, 
even with no actual model at hand.4 If so, then van Eyck and his contempo- 


1 Hans Belting, Likeness and Presence: A History of the Image Before the Era of Art. University of 
Chicago Press, 1994, 409-57. See also: Hans Belting and Christiane Kruse, Die Erfindung des 
Gemúildes: das erste Jahrhundert der niederländischen Malerei. Hirmer, 1994, on the fifteenth- 
century Netherlands; Craig Harbison, Jan van Eyck. The Play of Realism. Reaktion Books, 
158-67. 

2 On icons: Belting 1994; Robin Cormack, Painting the Soul: Icons, Death Masks and Shrouds. 
Reaktion Books, 1997; on Mary icons in Byzantium, Bissera Pentcheva, Icons and Power: The 
Mother of God in Byzantium. Penn State Press, 2006. 

3 Some copies after Eyckian models are studied also in the paper by Leslie Blacksberg in this 
volume. 

4 Amy Powell, “A Point ‘Ceaselessly Pushed Back: the Origins of Early Netherlandish 
Painting,” Art Bulletin no. 87, 2006, pp. 707-28. However, for the opposite view, endorsed 
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raries can equally be seen as promoting their own Netherlandish equivalent 
of the purported Byzantine model, yet that replicable religious image, itself 
often copied, literally or more loosely, serves as an equivalent, continuing spiri- 
tual stimulus for private religious devotion. Indeed, both Belting and Powell 
present basically the same instances of Netherlandish fifteenth-century icon 


copying. 

First and foremost, a mid-century documented copy after one Byzantine 
prototype survives in both its actual model and one Netherlandish painted 
copy An Italo-Byzantine icon of a tender Madonna and Child cheek embrace, 
with both figures turned toward the viewer, based on the Byzantine model of 
the Eleousa, was brought back to the cathedral of Cambrai from Rome in 1440 
by a local canon.® Like many such icons, it was ascribed to the patron saint 
of painters, Saint Luke, allegedly from life." Soon it came to be regarded as a 
sacred cult image, Notre-Dame de Gráce, cared for by a religious confraternity, 
and carried in procession to celebrate the Feast of the Assumption and vener- 
ated by pilgrims, including the Burgundian dukes and French king. Copies of 
the painting were ordered shortly afterwards, including documented commis- 
sions for three pictures by Petrus Christus in 1454 and an additional twelve 
from Hayne of Brussels in 1455.8 One surviving (slightly larger) image from the 
fifteenth century survives (Kansas City, Nelson-Atkins Gallery; fig. 3.1); more 
likely Hayne's work, it is inscribed with a Latin prayer on its attached frame. 


here, concerning reworked Byzantine models: Maryan W. Ainsworth, “À la facon gréce? 
The Encounter of Northern Renaissance Artists with Byzantine Icons,” Byzantium. Faith and 
Power (1261-1557), exhibition catalogue, edited by Helen C. Evans, The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, 2004, pp. 545-93. See also for a discussion close to this essay, Maryan W. Ainsworth, 
Gerard David. Purity of Vision in an Age of Transition, Metropolitan Museum, 1998b, 261-72. 
See the related discussion of “phantom copies” later in early modern workshops, a concept 
discussed by Neil de Marchi and Hans Van Miegroet, “Art, Value, and Market Practices in 
the Netherlands in the Seventeenth Century,’ Art Bulletin, no. 76, 1994, pp. 451-64, esp. 453- 
55, further elaborated by Van Miegroet, “Copies fantómes. La culture imitative au début de 
l'époque moderne en Europe,” Léstampe, un art multiple à la portée de tous, edited by Sophie 
Raux and Nicolas Surlapierre, Presses Universitaires Du Septentrion, 2008, pp. 47-64. 

5 Powell 2006, 711-13, figs. 4-6; Ainsworth 2004, 582-86, nos. 349-50. 

6 This type is most familiar from the twelfth-century icon, sent from Constantinople to Kiev, 
Our Lady of Vladimir. Pentcheva 2006, 171-72; 177-80, fig. 110; Karl-August Wirth, “Eleousa.” 
Reallexikon zur deutschen Kunstgeschichte, edited by Otto Schmitt et al., vol. 1v, J.B. Metzler, 
1958, cols. 1297-307. 

7 Ainsworth 2004, 569—71, no. 340; Belting 1994, 47-77; Pentcheva 2006, 124-27; Gisela Kraut, 
Lukas malt die Madonna: Zeugnisse zum künstlerischen Selbstverstindnis in der Malerei. 
Werner'sche Verlagsgesellschaft, 1986; Dorothee Klein, St. Lukas als Maler der Maria: 
Ikonographie der Lukas-Madonna. Schloß, 1933. 

8 Ainsworth 2004, 548 n. 7, noting that Christus received his commission from the count of 
Estampes, nephew of the duke of Burgundy; Hayne from the local cathedral chapter. 
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FIGURE 3.1 
Hayne de Bruxelles, Virgin and Child. Ca. 1454-55, 
Nelson-Atkins Museum of Art, Kansas City 





Not an exact copy but basically a repeat of the gestures, poses, and half-length, 
portrait-like format. Yet even while retaining the same gold ground, half 
length poses and tender interaction, the Kansas City icon updates the figures 
into a Netherlandish idiom with a meticulous representation of modeled 
skin surfaces, particularly the hands, and a far more natural facial expression 
of tenderness on the part of the Virgin. These effects partly result from the 
use of oil paint and glazes rather than tempera, and the traits of the figures 
clearly distinguish the Kansas City picture from the authentic work of Petrus 
Christus, whereas Byzantine icons remain anonymous and largely inter- 
changeably standardized; indeed, that is the point of a Byzantine icon, to 
replicate a sacred image as a portal of prayer to its prototype (however, the 
artistic attribution of later icons, particularly in Byzantine provinces, such as 
El Greco's Crete or Andrei Rublev's Russia, clearly do feature the names, even 
the signatures of individual painters).? 

Significantly, the Eleousa interaction found its way into numerous other 
small-scale, independent Flemish devotional panels just after the middle of 


9 As Ainsworth notes, ibidem, the Kansas City panel includes a heraldic coat of arms in its 
lower right after the inscription, so it had a personalized private recipient. On El Greco's icons 
in Crete, Angelos Akotantos, or Theophanes the Greek in Russia, Cormack 1997, 172-204. 
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the fifteenth century. Examples by Rogier van der Weyden or his close follow- 
ers, Dirk Bouts, and Gerard David (in both panels and manuscript pages; for 
example the Bouts image in New York, Metropolitan Museum; fig. 3.2) pro- 
longed the small-scale tenderness images of Madonna and Child.!° These 
works do not copy the Madonna of Cambrai literally, but all of them offer half- 
length close-ups of chin caresses like the Eleousa model, usually against gold 
or monochrome dark background, even though each of them, while unsigned, 
can still be assigned to a different individual painter. Such works cannot 
properly be called copies any longer; however, they surely should be classified 
as adaptations after a basic model, ultimately in this case a Byzantine model of 
holy figures, interactive gestures, and half-length format on an intimate, per- 
sonal scale for the shared purpose of devotion. 

Flemish fifteenth-century panels were neither the only, nor even the ear- 
liest northern European adoptions of Byzantine icon types. Mid-fourteenth- 
century icons of the Virgin and Child, whether Byzantine in origin or indirectly 
imported by way of Italo-Byzantine images, appeared in Bohemia under the 
rule of Holy Roman Emperor Charles rv, an admirer of the Orthodox liturgy 
of Byzantium.!? Included among the Byzantine models was an icon, ascribed 
to the hand of Saint Luke, whose replica at Breznice was commissioned by 
Emperor Wenceslaus Iv in 1396.1% Later German artists also turned occasional- 
ly to replicas of Byzantine prototypes, such as Augsburg painter Hans Holbein 
the Elder, who similarly updated a Byzantine model, ascribed to Saint Luke, 
from the miraculous Roman image at Santa Maria del Popolo of the Madonna 
and Child (1493; Hindelang-Bad Oberdorf) with notable starbursts on the 
head and shoulder of the Virgin's mantle.!* 


i0 Powell 2006, 712-13, figs. 7-9; Ainsworth 2004, 578-80, 586-88; nos. 345-47, 351-52. 

11 A thoughtful consideration of the devotional practices associated with these half-length 
images in Flanders (and Italy) is Sixten Ringbom, Icon to Narrative: The rise of the dra- 
matic close-up fifteenth-century devotional painting. Àbo akademi, 1965, 1-65. 

12 Belting 1994, 333-36; Robert Suckale and Jiri Fajt, “The Circle of Charles IV” Prague. The 
Crown of Bohemia 1347-1437, exhibition catalogue, edited by Barbara Drake Boehm and Jirí 
Fajt, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 2005, pp. 39-40; see also: cat. nos. 27; 37 and 81. 

13  Belting1994, 335-36; Suckale 2005, 216-17, no. 81; Helen C. Evans, editor, Byzantium. Faith 
and Power (1261-1557). Exhibition catalogue, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 2004, 499, 
no. 302. 

14 Peter Strieder, “Hans Holbein d. A. und die deutschen Wiederholungen des Gnadenbildes 
von Santa Maria del Popolo." Zeitschrift für Kunstgeschichte, no. 22, 1953, pp. 252-67; 
Katharina Krause, Hans Holbein der Áltere. Dt. Kunstverl, 2002, 88, fig. 68; 305, also noting 
(301) that pseudo-Hebrew lettering in the mantle further suggests the era of St. Luke and 
underscores the seeming authenticity of the copy. 
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FIGURE 3.2 Dirk Bouts, Virgin and Child. Ca. 1455-60, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 


Turning to the case of Jan van Eyck, several works clearly derive from the icon 
tradition and were copied quite literally in turn, either by workshop trainees 
(perhaps posthumously) or else by close imitators, but impressively sever- 
al of those copies are identical in size. The most notable case is a Madonna 
image, The Virgin at the Fountain (dated 1439 on the original frame; Antwerp, 
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Koninklijk Museum; fig. 3.3).1* Here a different variation on the Eleousa inti- 
macy prevails, akin to the Bouts panel just mentioned, where the Virgin and 
Child gaze at one another rather than at the viewer; as in several Byzantine 
Eleousa panels, the tiny body of Jesus twists actively to embrace his mother 
in an action found in several Byzantine icons of a “playful Child” The devo- 
tional emphasis of the panel is reaffirmed by the presence of red (coral?) 
prayer beads, anticipating the later cult of the rosary (confirmed by pope 
Sixtus IV in 1476), in the hands of the Christ Child and also echoed by actual 
roses in the garden setting.!5 This motif stems from a European medieval trope 
of the enclosed garden, symbolic of the Virgin's purity as the hortus conclu- 
sus. Additionally, the prominent brass fountain with four spouts (redolent of 
the Four Rivers of Paradise in Genesis 2: 10-14) suggests a Paradise regained 
through these two holy figures, and another metaphor for the Virgin herself as 
the fountain of life.” Thus this tiny panel freely mixes Byzantine models with 
medieval European symbols and even current devotional practice in the form 
of the prayer beads. Here the maternal aspects of the Madonna are comple- 
mented by trappings of her royal-divine status: two hovering angels with rain- 
bow wings hold an elaborate silk brocade cloth of honor behind her.!8 


15 Ainsworth 2004, 588-93, nos. 353-55; Larry Silver, "Fountain and Source: A Rediscovered 
Eyckian Icon” Pantheon, no. 41, 1983, pp. 95-104; Carol Purtle, The Marian Paintings of 
Jan van Eyck. Princeton University Press, 1982, 157-67. Ainsworth has identified several 
“playful Child" icons in later Byzantine art, variously called Pelagonitissa, Kardiotissa, 
and Kykkotissa, though the analogies are not close; see also: Pentcheva 2006, 97-100, 
who however sees an anticipation of the Crucifixion in the twisting pose of Jesus in the 
Pelagonitissa type. 

16 Anne Winston-Allen, Stories of the Rose. Pennsylvania State University Press, 1999; Eithne 
Wilkins, The Rose-Garden Game: The Symbolic Background to the European Prayer-Beads. 
Victor Gollancz Ltd., 1969. The first official confraternity of the rosary was founded in 
Cologne in 1475; Walter Schulten, editor, 500 Jahre Rosenkranz, 1475-1975. Kunst und 
Frómmigkeitim Spátmittelalter und ihr Weiterleben. Exhibition catalogue, Erzbischófliches 
Diózesan-Museum, 1975. Ainsworth 2004, 590, observes that prayer beads often are gifts 
given by a groom to his bride, which would reinforce the bride/groom vision of the 
Virgin as the bride in the Song of Songs. More generally to the importance of the gar- 
den as a Marian symbol, enriched by medieval mystical references to the Song of Songs, 
Reindert Falkenburg, The Fruit of Devotion. Mysticism and the Imagery of Love in Flemish 
Paintings of the Virgin and Child, 1450-1550. John Benjamins Publishing Company, 1994; 
Ewald M. Vetter, Maria im Rosenhag. Schwann, 1956. 

17 Purtle 1982, 164—65; see also the reference (Revelation 22:1) to the river of “water of life,” 
flowing from the throne of God. 

18 Lisa Monnas, “Silk Textiles in the Paintings of Jan van Eyck.” Investigating Jan van Eyck, 
Jan van Eyck Symposium, 13-14 March 1998, National Gallery, London, edited by Susan 
Foister et al., Brepols, 2000, pp. 147-62; Sue Jones, "The Use of Patterns by Jan van Eyck's 
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FIGURE 3.3 Jan van Eyck, The Virgin at the Fountain. 1439, Koninklijk Museum voor Schone 
Kunsten, Antwerp 
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While this hybrid work thus cannot be seen as a direct response to a 
Byzantine icon, it fulfils the same goal of personal devotion to a divine pro- 
totype. Van Eyck has adapted the purpose of the icon to his own visual cul- 
ture and grafted in a number of Marian symbols and references common to 
European mystical devotion. A modern viewer might find an appropriate anal- 
ogy in the concert performance of classical music on original instruments ver- 
sus the more comfortable or familiar sonority of modern instruments, such as 
playing Bach either on the original harpsichord keyboard or else on the keys 
of a modern piano, so that the archaic, self-conscious, if authentically histori- 
cal sound can be enjoyed instead more as music through a familiar, and thus 
neutral contemporary instrument. 

In terms of the issue of copies—the topic of this volume—what is nota- 
ble about van Eyck's Madonna at the Fountain is that it enjoyed a consider- 
able after-life through copies, both literal and modified. Most striking is the 
exact copy at exact size by an unknown but close follower of van Eyck (private 
collection).!* But other versions emerged as well, some by lesser adapters. One 
work shows the same two holy figures without angels but with the cloth of 
honor draped over a throne within a Gothic arched niche with sculpted fig- 
ures (New York, Metropolitan Museum; fig. 3.4).2 Another copy shows the two 
holy figures without angels or a cloth of honor; in the absence of such markers 
of holiness, Mary and Jesus both sport outline halos within a garden that still 


Assistants and Followers. Ivi, pp. 197-207, 198, noting the close transfer of the pattern 
and much of the Madonna and Child composition to the Frick Madonna and Child with 
Saints (see below). 

19 Silver 1983, although there overzealously attributing the copy panel to a specific later 
artist (Dirk Bouts the Younger); Ainsworth 2004, 588-90, no. 353. This copy has the ad- 
vantage of better preservation of the Christ Child figure, whose profile face is more de- 
lineated than in the damaged portion of the Antwerp original. Ainsworth 1998a, 263-65, 
fig. 244; Ainsworth 1998b, 28-29, fig. 35, also attributes a close drawing copy (Berlin) after 
van Eyck's Antwerp Madonna to Gerard David (ca. 1455-1523), whose own painted vari- 
ant on the van Eyck model (New York, Metropolitan Museum) is discussed below. Petrus 
Christus also painted a loose variant of the van Eyck Antwerp Madonna, now in Budapest 
(Szépmüvészeti Müzeum; ca. 1450—55); see Maryan W. Ainsworth, editor, Petrus Christus. 
Renaissance Master of Bruges. Exhibition catalogue, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
1994, 12630, no. 11. 

20 Maryan W. Ainsworth, editor, From Van Eyck to Bruegel. Exhibition catalogue, The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1998, 220-23, no. 48; dated “circa 1500,’ noting that 
the sculpted figures beside the niche include personifications of Ecclesia and Synagoga 
as well as Moses and Isaiah (above). The threshold of the niche has a quote from Genesis 
(24:44), which identifies the Virgin as the chosen bride; atop the brocade another inscrip- 
tion identifies her—and the niche—as the traditional portal of heaven (Genesis 28:17). 
http://www.metmuseum.org/art/collection/search/436283. Accessed 5 May 2016. 
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FIGURE 3.4 Copy after Jan van Eyck, Virgin and Child in a Niche. Ca. 1500, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
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retains the fountain and mossy bank but is now enhanced with more exotic 
plants, including Mediterranean cypresses (Berlin, Staatliche Museen).?! 

Another work, much closer to van Eyck himself, so much so that it has 
been considered an uncompleted painting (Jan van Eyck died in 1441) fin- 
ished by his workshop, is the Madonna and Child with Saints and Donor (New 
York, Frick Collection; fig. 3.5).22 It is actually a combination of several earlier 
van Eyck paintings: its arcade with background views of hillside, river, and a 
city stem from van Eyck's earlier Rolin Madonna (ca. 1435; Paris, Louvre); the 
Madonna and Child standing on a carpet and before a silk brocade cloth of 
honor in the center closely resemble the Antwerp Madonna and Child at the 
Fountain, although now they turn to face and bless the kneeling donor. To 
those basic ingredients other figures have been added, almost incorporating 
the grammar of a triptych interior onto a single panel.?3 On the viewer right 
stands St. Elizabeth holding a crown; at left St. Barbara, backed by her tower, 
presents to the Madonna the kneeling Carthusian donor (possibly to be identi- 
fied with the Carthusian prior Jan Vos of the Bruges monastery at Genadedal). 
The Frick picture sparked its own copy, probably for the same donor, known 
as the Exeter Madonna (ca. 1450; Berlin, Staatliche Museen; fig. 3.6), clearly the 
work of Petrus Christus and thus removing that Bruges artist, often considered 
a follower of van Eyck, from authorship of the Frick painting.?^ Now in vertical 
format with a higher viewpoint, that smaller picture still features St. Barbara 
presenting a kneeling Carthusian donor, presumably Jan Vos again. Here, of 
course, with a shared donor and a new monastic destination, the private and 
personal motivations for a smaller-scale, reduced copy would have been well 
defined, even if the artist of the work changed in the meantime.?* 


21 Silver 1983, 96, figs. 2-3. 

22 Ainsworth 1994, 72-78, no. 2, notes the hand of Jan van Eyck in the limited underdrawings 
for donor and Madonna and Child. Other figures can be associated with Eyckian prec- 
edents: the two female saints compare to the face and figure of St. Catherine on the wings 
of van Eyck's Dresden Triptych. The Frick picture has been associated with a Carthusian 
monastery outside Bruges, Genadedal, which consecrated three paintings with indul- 
gences on 3 September 1443, all donated by prior Jan Vos. One of them, “the Virgin with 
Saints Barbara and Elizabeth” likely is identical to the Frick painting. On this important 
work, now see Emma Capron, editor, The Charterhouse of Bruges, exhibition catalogue, 
The Frick Collection, 2018, with full references. 

23 On Netherlandish triptychs: Lynn Jacobs, Opening Doors. The Early Netherlanish Triptych 
Reinterpreted. Penn State Press, 2012. 

24 Ainsworth 1994, 102-6, no. 7, dated around 1450, when Jan Vos is documented as prior of 
the Nieuwlicht monastery near Utrecht. 

25 Related to the Frick Madonna and Child with Saints and Donor is another work with 
kneeling donor that seems to have remained unfinished, despite being designed by van 
Eyck or by the workshop: the Madonna center from the Maelbeke Triptych (whereabouts 
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FIGURE 3.5 Jan van Eyck, Madonna and Child with Saints and Donor. Ca. 1441-43, 
Frick Collection, New York 


But van Eyck's Madonna at the Fountain sparked other close copies in Bruges, 
especially by the leading turn-of-the-century painter Gerard David (ca. 1455- 
1523). One of them, an ink drawing (Berlin, Kupferstichkabinett) has been con- 
vincingly credited to David by Ainsworth.?6 It meticulously records all aspects 
of the Antwerp van Eyck: the pair of angels holding a cloth of honor, the foun- 
tain and grassy bank, and especially the holy figures, particularly the profile 
face of the Christ Child and his extended limbs, even down to the prayer beads 
held in his left hand. Moreover, like the painted replication, this ink drawing is 


unknown); Purtle 1982, 151, fig. 71. Here the main scene juxtaposes the prelate in his 
canon's robes facing a Madonna and Child with v-shaped deep drapery folds quite 
close to the Frick holy figures. Two drawings survive with the same compositional pair 
(Nuremberg, Germanisches Nationalmuseum; Vienna, Albertina), where the Madonna 
and Child are more fully articulated while the donor remains a sketchy outline. See: Jones 
2000, 197-98, fig. 1; Ainsworth 1994, 182-84, no. 22. The use of silverpoint in both drawings 
and their compositional consistency points to an ongoing van Eyck workshop, recently 
reinforced by the discovery of a Crucifixion drawing that enjoyed a long afterlife in copies 
and variants; Albert Elen and Friso Lammertse editors. An Eyckian Crucifixion Explored: 
Ten Essays on a Drawing. Museum Boijmans van Beuningen, 2016. 
26 Ainsworth 2004, 590-91, no. 354, inv. n. KdZ 579, dating the work ca. 1500-10. 
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FIGURE 3.6 
Petrus Christus, Exeter Madonna. 
Ca. 1450, Staatliche Museen, Berlin 





quite close in dimensions to the tiny original panel, ending on its sheet where 
the painting stopped within its original frame. 

Slightly less literal but clearly close to the van Eyck original, Gerard David 
also painted a small panel, Virgin and Child with Four Angels (New York, 
Metropolitan Museum; fig. 3.7), in which the two hovering angels (with wings 
of gold and heavenly blue) now bear a crown for the Queen of Heaven in lieu 
of the brocade that provided her royal trappings in the Antwerp panel.?? The 
pose of the Christ Child remains essentially the same, except that he is now 
clad in a white smock and twists to turn his head outward to face the pious 
beholder. Now the figures appear within a portal before a rounded arch open- 
ing, a variant on the threshold device used by Rogier van der Weyden in his 
Miraflores Triptych (ca. 1440-45; Berlin, Staatliche Museen) or his Saint John 


27 hi, no. 355, dating the work ca. 1510-15 and noting also that this David panel prouced 
its own copies, such as the panel attributed to Bruges artist Adriaen Isenbrandt, ivi, 593, 
fig. 355.1, where the figures are retained but placed on a pedestal between columns and 
before a different environment. See also the fuller discussion with underdrawings in 
Ainsworth 1998b, 261-73. 
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FIGURE 3.7 Gerard David, Virgin and Child with Four Angels. Ca. 1510-15, Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York 
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the Baptist Triptych (1440s; Berlin, Staatliche Museen) to present holy figures 
in isolation but before landscapes or other backgrounds.28 This placement 
alludes to one of the Virgin's many symbolic roles, as the porta coeli, or gate of 
heaven. 

However, one new element in the David panel also incorporates motifs 
from still another famous Flemish prototype: the Virgin and Child in an 
Apse from the Robert Campin group, preserved today only in numerous 
copies, several of them datable to the later fifteenth century (e.g. New York, 
Metropolitan Museum; fig. 3.8).29 That work also isolates the holy figures in 
a sacred space, an apse rather than a portal, and it also features an iconic 
image, possibly based on the Byzantine prototype of the Nursing Madonna, or 
Galaktotrophousa, though the model for Campin likely was indirect, through 
the numerous Western European late medieval adaptations of the Virgo lac- 
tans, including the famous image of Rogier van der Weyden of St. Luke Drawing 
the Virgin (Boston, Museum of Fine Arts), with its numerous variants in small 
devotional panels.?? Indeed, within the cult of Mary, alleged relics of her ma- 
ternal milk abounded, including her hair and milk in Bruges itself. From the 
Campin prototype also come the two music-playing angels beside the holy fig- 
ures; their instruments, a lute and a harp, provide standard musical accompa- 
niment to angelic song.*! Here all of the trappings surrounding the Virgin and 
Child thus identify the Madonna with the Church itself. 


28 Jacobs 2012, 90-92; Karl Birkmeyer, “The Arch Motif in Netherlandish Painting of the 
Fifteenth Century: Part One” Art Bulletin, no. 43, 1961, pp. 1-20. A close replica of the 
Miraflores Triptych, now attributed to Juan de Flandes in the early sixteenth century, in- 
cludes the panel of Christ Appearing to his Mother (New York, Metropolitan Museum) 
and is discussed by Maryan W. Ainsworth, "Implications of Revised Attributions in 
Netherlandish Painting” Metropolitan Museum Journal, no. 27, 1992, pp. 59-68. 

29 Maryan W. Ainsworth, “The Virgin and Child in an Apse: Reconsidering a Campin Workship 
Design." Robert Campin. New Directions in Scholarship, edited by Susan Foister and Susie 
Nash, Brepols, 1996, pp. 149-58, citing some sixty copies but focusing her attention on a 
pair, one in the Metropolitan Museum, the other in the Diamond Collection, New York. 

30 Janvan Eyck also showed a nursing Virgin in his Lucca Madonna (Frankfurt, Staedel); Purtle 
1982, 98-126. For Rogier, Ainsworth 2004, 569-72, nos. 340-41, esp. 571 n. 12; also Margaret 
Miles, “The Virgin’s One Bare Breast.’ The Female Body in Western Culture: Contemporary 
Perspectives, edited by Susan Suleiman, Harvard University Press, 1986, pp. 193-208; 
Franz J., Ronig, “Zum theologischen Gehalt des Bildes der stillenden Muttergottes.” Die 
Gottesmutter. Marienbild in Rheinland und in Westfalen, edited by Leonhard Kiippers, 
Recklinghausen, 1974, pp. 197-214; Horst Appuhn, “Maria Mater Misericordiae. Ein kleines 
Andachtsbild der Maria Lactans aus der Werkstatt des Conrad van Soest.” Ivi, pp. 215-26. 

31 Emanuel Winternitz, Musical Instruments and their Symbolism in Western Art. Yale 
University Press, 1979, 137-49; also Reinhold Hammerstein, Die Musik der Engel: 
Untersuchungen zur Musikanschauung des Mittelalters. Francke, 1962. Ainsworth 1996, 
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FIGURE 3.8 

Copy after Robert Campin, Virgin and Child in an 
Apse. Ca. 1480, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York 





Significantly, behind the Virgin and Child in David's small New York panel 
appears the imposing tower of the Church of Our Lady in Bruges, a major 
marker of the city skyline, also prominently featured in several other local pic- 
tures, especially of the Virgin among Virgins, by an earlier Bruges artist, the 
anonymous Master of Saint Lucy. While the enclosed garden, symbolic of 
the Virgin's purity, has been retained by David from the Eyckian model, it fea- 
tures another white-robed Carthusian monk, kneeling in prayer; perhaps he 
too stemmed from the local Bruges monastery at nearby Genadedal, where Jan 
Vos had been prior a half-century earlier. 

A final variant on the Antwerp van Eyck Madonna at the Fountain points 
to the grey area, in which the homage to a prototype becomes an adaptation 
more than a copy; nevertheless, in Bernard van Orley's Virgin and Child with 
Angels (ca. 1518; New York, Metropolitan Museum; fig. 3.9) we recognize most 
of the familiar features, formerly copied closely, but now rearranged. The foun- 
tain remains at the left, but now the angels are clustered next to it,?? singing 
from a large hymnal while firmly grounded. Equally grounded are the two 
holy figures, where the Virgin on the garden lawn becomes the Madonna of 
Humility.33 A complementary troupe of angels appears in the clouds above, 


also notes that these instruments were known as the bas, or softer instruments, and were 
used in liturgical services. 

32 Now see the on-line catalogue entry of the Metropolitan Museum painting by Maryan 
Ainsworth: https://www.metmuseum.org/art/collection/search/437229. 

33 HenkW. Van Os, Marias Demut und Verherrlichung in der sienesischen Malerei 1300-1450. 
Ministerie van Cultuur, Recreatie en Maatschappelijk Werk, 1969, 75-142; Millard Meiss, 
“The Madonna of Humility” Painting in Florence and Siena After the Black Death: The 
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FIGURE 3.9 Bernard van Orley, Virgin and Child with Angels. Ca. 1518, Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York 


holding a cloth and offering an open space for the holy figures to appear. The 
two holy figures themselves still embrace, but now the torso of the Christ Child 
faces forward, and he leans back to accept the kiss of his mother while chucking 


Arts, Religion, and Society in the Mid-fourteenth Century. Princeton University Press, 1951, 
132—56. 
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her chin amorously (even though his glance seems directed upwards).3* The 
background building now resembles a palace, whose paradisical tone is rein- 
forced by two peacocks on the short brick wall before the entrance. 

Yet if we had not followed the sequence of copies and adaptations from the 
van Eyck Antwerp Madonna, the kinship of van Orley's panel to that source 
might remain obscure. 

The Campin Madonna in an Apse has its own Jan van Eyck counterpart, 
which in turn was famously copied several times as half of a diptych: the 
Madonna in the Church (Berlin, Staatliche Museen; fig. 3.10). Once again, 
the Virgin—here crowned and oversized in a contemporary Gothic nave— 
is equatable with the Church itself, and from that basic identity flow other 
details of the image. Angels in the choir preside over ritual while holding a 
large prayer book or hymnal. Meanwhile, numerous decorative and carved ele- 
ments adorn the interior: above the rood screen stand large carved figures of a 
Crucifixion group, while behind the holy figures a niche with candles features 
a sculpted Madonna and Child in echo of the living figures. Above the niche 
and choir entrance Marian events, alpha and omega, ornament the spandrels: 
Annunciation and Coronation in Heaven. Thus the basic connection between 
prototype and image so basic to the icon as a medium of devotion is reinforced 
in this devotional image, small and intimate for personal contemplation. 

This feature of intimate scale is replicated in the two surviving close copies 
of the van Eyck Madonna in a Church, both of which feature a kneeling donor 
in the right wing of a diptych, returning the outward gaze of the Virgin. In the 
Master of 1499 version, the patron is a Cistercian monk, Christiaan de Hondt, 
abbot at Ter Duinen monastery near Bruges. He is located in a domestic space 
with a roaring fire as he kneels behind his prie-dieu with an open illuminated 
manuscript; his personal monogram as well as the arms of the abbey appear as 
corbel decorations beside the window. At the back of the room hangs a similar 
small devotional diptych pair. In the slightly larger Jan Gossart diptych pair, 
the donor is also known from his heraldry as Antonio Siciliano, chamberlain 
of the duke of Milan, Maximilian Sforza, who visited the Netherlands in 1513.36 


34  Onthechin-chuck: Leo Steinberg, The Sexuality of Christ in Renaissance Art and in Modern 
Oblivion. University of Chicago Press, 1983, 3-4, 110-15, showing the New York Van Orley as 
fig. u. 

35 Purtle 1982, 144-56, with the copies as figs. 65-66. For the copies, one by the anonymous 
Master of 1499 (Antwerp, Koninklijk Museum), the other by Jan Gossart (Rome, Galleria 
Doria Pamphilj), see: John Hand et al., editors, Prayers and Portraits. Unfolding the 
Netherlandish Diptych. Exhibition catalogue, Yale University Press, 2007, 100-3, 140—49, 
nos. 21; 13. Most discussions of the copies after van Eyck stress the differences, chiefly 
omitted pools of symbolic light. 

36 Siciliano arms also appear in the Grimani Breviary, a luxurious illuminated manuscript 
(Venice, Biblioteca Marciana) later owned by Cardinal Domenico Grimani in Venice. 
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FIGURE 3.10 Jan van Eyck, Madonna in the Church. Ca. 1440, Staatliche 
Museen, Berlin 
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Siciliano, however, appears in an outdoor landscape with background moun- 
tains, kneeling in prayer as he is presented to the Virgin and Child by his patron 
saint Anthony. Accompanied by a hunting dog and clad in lavish courtly dress 
with a sword, the donor's worldliness contrasts with the monastic vocation 
of many identifiable donors of earlier devotional icons after van Eyck, chiefly 
Carthusian and Cistercian monks around Bruges. In this copy after van Eyck, 
the Virgin's eyes are downcast and focused (like the Antwerp Madonna) on the 
Christ Child rather than on the donor. 

What both diptychs suggest is a particular admiration for Jan van Eyck's 
pictures around the turn of the sixteenth century, a phenomenon that might 
have reinforced the replication of particularly venerated images?" Not only 
did van Eyck receive this kind of attention, but also his younger contemporary, 
Rogier van der Weyden. Tangible evidence of such double veneration—for the 
content and for the admired image in its own right—comes from Jan Gossart's 
replication (Madrid, Prado; fig. 3.11) of Jan van Eyck's Déesis group of three holy 
figures from the Ghent Altarpiece and his enhancement of their significance 
by placing them in an ornate, Flamboyant Gothic imitation stone frame with 
gold leaf tracery.38 Once again the figures are copied at exact size, although, 
newly reinstalled in their isolated context as portrait-like half-lengths in for- 
mat. Additionally, the original van Eyck figure of God the Father has his triple- 
tiered tiara omitted to transform the figure into Jesus, labeled with a pectoral 
IHS. This image self-consciously creates a Déesis triad, akin to Byzantine icons 
of universal prayer, often on the Orthodox iconostasis (cf. also the spectacular 
mosaic in the south gallery of St. Sophia in Constantinople).?? The early re- 
nown of the Ghent Altarpiece is well known; it was admired in diaries around 
this time by such visitors as German artist Albrecht Dürer (1521) and Antonio 
de Beatis (1517), secretary to the Cardinal of Aragon from Naples, who called 


Hand et al. 2007, 100; also Maryan W. Ainsworth, editor, Man, Myth, and Sensual Pleasures. 

Jan Gossart's Renaissance. Exhibition catalogue, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 2010, 
140—44, no. 7, where the Gossart attribution is admixed with considerations of Gerard 
David as copyist of the Eyckian panel and Simon Bening, both associated with illumina- 
tion in Bruges. 

37 Powell 2006, 715. Max J. Friedlander, "Über den Zwang der ikonographischen Tradition 
in der vlámischen Kunst.’ Art Quarterly, no. 1, 1938, pp. 18-23; Larry Silver, “The ‘Gothic’ 
Gossaert.” Pantheon, no. 45, 1987, pp. 58-69; Hélène Mund, “Original, Copy and Influence, 
a Complex Issue.” Rogier van der Weyden 1400-1464. Master of Passions, exhibition cata- 
logue, edited by Lorne Campbell and Jan Van der Stock, Waanders, 2009, pp. 186-205; 
Nathaniel Prottas, “The Archaism of 1500: A Historiographic Exploration of its Foundation 
and Applications” Dissertation, University of Pennsylvania, 2014. 

38 Ainsworth 2010, 213-17, no. 29. 

39 Ainsworth 2004, 555-56, figs. 17.17-18; the mosaic is fig. 1.3. 
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FIGURE 3.11 Jan Gossart, Christ between the Virgin Mary and Saint John the Baptist. 1525-30, 
Museo del Prado Prado, Madrid 


it the “most beautiful work of painting in Christendom."? To adapt the origi- 
nal Ghent Altarpiece figures into a new, smaller devotional panel suggests that 
their original sanctity as the sacred subjects was being repeated, even enhanced 
by the ornate and costly reframing.^! But the fame of the Ghent Altarpiece and 
of Jan van Eyck as its creator surely also added extra prestige to such a careful 
replica translation, much as the Madonna in the Church was given a replica for 


40  Hans-Wolfgang von Lóhneysen, Die ältere Niederländische Malerei. Künstler und Kritiker. 
Róth, 1956, 228; Susie Nash, Northern Renaissance Art. Oxford History of Art, 2008, n. 
A lengthy ode in honor of the altarpiece was composed by Ghent poet/painter Lucas de 
Heere and reprinted in van Mander's Schilderboek (1604). 

41 Ainsworth 2010, 213-17, no. 29, redates the Madrid panel to 1525-30 and posits that its in- 
ternal painted framing derives from its original destination for the tomb site of Margaret 
of Austria at Brou in Burgundy, which was nearing completion in those same years. 
Dr Ainsworth will publish this argument in a forthcoming article. 
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spiritual contemplation by two entirely new donors. Hans Belting, following 
Paul Philippot, comments on an emerging consciousness of images qua imag- 
es and consciousness of the artifice and distinctiveness of individual creators, 
such as Jan van Eyck, who signed his paintings on their original frames and 
often even inserted his personal motto, Als ich kan (“as best I can").*? 

Both signature and motto appear on two quite literal copies after van Eyck 
of the Holy Face, depicted as if a portrait, frontal and at bust-length but strictly 
symmetrical.*? Of course, the Holy Face derives from one of the most trea- 
sured relics of the Vatican, the miraculously produced likeness, or vera icon, on 
the veil of Saint Veronica.** Prayers to the Holy Face were composed by Pope 
Innocent 111 in 1216 and linked to an indulgence for those who recited the Ave 
facies praeclara, often placed in fifteenth-century books of hours.* Because 
the relic was distant but also understood to be a portrait likeness of Jesus him- 
self, van Eyck was empowered to produce his own version of the image with all 
the presence and verisimilitude (note the vivid precious stones on the collar 
of the Bruges version) allowed by the oil paint technique. And van Eyck elimi- 
nated the reference to the cloth surface of the relic itself. But the artifice of the 
image is also reinforced by gold filigree inscriptions on the surface, a cruciform 
nimbus and the inscription of alpha and omega (even the letters evoke an ar- 
chaic paleography). Two surviving versions (Berlin, Staatliche Museen, fig. 3.12; 
Bruges, Groeninge Museum; fig. 3.13) are clearly copies, but each bears a signa- 
ture, a date (1438 for Berlin; 1440 for Bruges), and the motto of van Eyck.46 


42 Belting 1994, esp. 474-78; Paul Philippot, “La fin du XV* siècle et les origines d'une nou- 
velle conception de l'image dans la peinture des Pays-Bas." Bulletin Musées Royaux des 
Beaux-Arts de Belgique, no. 11, 1962, pp. 3-38. For van Eyck's motto, Powell, 2006, bibliogra- 
phy at 727 n. 70. 

43 Ringbom 1965, 39-52; Belting 1994, 430, figs. 261; Hans Belting and Dagmar Eichberger, 
Jan van Eyck als Erzähler: frühe Tafelbilder im Umkreis der New Yorker Doppeltafel. 
Werner'sche Verlagsgesellschaft, 1983, 95-96, figs. 30-32, with derivative images in il- 
lustrated manuscripts, such as the example in Ainsworth 2004, 564—55, no. 336; Miyako 
Sugiyama, "Replicating the sanctity of the Holy Face: Jan van Eyck's Head of Christ." 
Simiolus, vol. 39, no. 1/2, 2017, pp. 5-14. 

44 Gerhard Wolf, Schleier und Spiegel. Traditionen des Christusbildes und die Bildkonzepte 
der Renaissance. Wilhelm Fink, 2002, esp. 193-99 for van Eyck; also Joseph Koerner, The 
Moment of Self-Portraiture in German Renaissance Art. University of Chicago Press, 1993, 
esp. 80-126, 99-108 for van Eyck. 

45  Ringbom 1965, 23. 

46 A missing third version, possibly the original by van Eyck and dated 1440 on its reverse, 
was formerly in Durham in the J.C. Swinborne collection, according to Erwin Panofsky, 
Early Netherlandish Painting. Harvard University Press, 1953, 187 n.1, fig. 256, noting fully 
six copied versions; he also debates the case for two “archetypes,” one from 1438, the other 
from 1440, as recorded in the copies, but eventually he opts for the reliability of the Bruges 
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FIGURE 3.12 

Copy after Jan van Eyck, Head of 
Christ. 1438, Staatliche Museen, 
Berlin 





The strong portrait presence of van Eyck's image contrasts with the frontal 
holy face still imbedded on cloth support in the celebrated Flémalle wing by 
the Master of Flémalle, often identified with Tournai painter Robert Campin.*” 
From the same group of pictures a frontal head of Christ, now activated with 
hands in the pose of blessing above a balustrade and paired with a near- 
profile Virgin in Prayer (Philadelphia Museum of Art; fig. 314). Here the flat 
gold ground, with illusionistically rendered precious stones and pearls, re- 
inforces the icon tradition. Yet the close-up and the physical gestures, origi- 
nally reinforced by continuation onto the attached frame, provide the illusion 


work as the record of an “honest copyist,” in contrast to the Berlin copy, "fraudulent" in the 
hopes of being taken for a second, earlier original of 1438. See also: Aquilin Jannssens de 
Bisthoven and Remi A. Parmentier, Le Musee Communal de Bruges. De Sikkel, 1951, 27-31. 

47 For the latest word on the Campin group, now finely subdivided into multiple hands, 
Stephan Kemperdick, and Jochen Sander, editors. The Master of Flémalle and Rogier van 
der Weyden, exhibition catalogue, Hatje Cantz, 2008, esp. 206-14, no. 6 (Saint Veronica, 
Frankfurt); 215-17, no. 7 (Christ and the Virgin, Philadelphia). The nursing Madonna of the 
Flémalle Virgin and Child can also be compared to the nursing mother taken up by van 
der Weyden in his St. Luke prototype and to the figure that van Eyck also adopts in his 
Lucca Madonna (Frankfurt), and its figure type also closely resembles the Virgin in Prayer 
from the Philadelphia panel. 
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FIGURE 3.13 Copy after Jan van Eyck, Head of Christ. 1440, Groeninge 
Museum, Bruges 


of physical proximity, albeit with some separation by the balustrade. Similar 
Byzantine icons combined into a diptych reached western Europe, as record- 
ed in a lost Avignon Diptych, given by Pope Clement vi to King Jean le Bon 
of France.48 The frontal Blessing Christ would continue as a motif in its own 
right into the panels of Rogier van der Weyden (Braque Triptych center; Paris, 


48 Hand et al. 2007, 56-61, no. 5, fig. 1 (Philadelphia); Ainsworth 2004, 565-66, no. 337; Otto 
Pácht, “The ‘Avignon Diptych' and its Eastern Ancestry.’ De Artibus opuscula XL: Essays in 
Honor of Erwin Panofsky, edited by Millard Meiss, Buehler Buchdruck, 1961, pp. 402-21. 
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FIGURE 3.14 Robert Campin, Christ and the Virgin in Prayer. Ca. 1430-1435, 
Philadelphia Museum of Art, Philadelphia 


Louvre; fig. 3.15) and Hans Memling as well as Quinten Massys.*9 As noted, the 
Holy Face by van Eyck enjoyed its own afterlife in manuscript illuminations 
(cf. the sheet pasted onto the wall in Petrus Christus's Portrait of a Young Man, 
London, National Gallery, ca. 1450; detail, fig. 3.16). Christus himself produced a 
small parchment variant Holy Face as the Man of Sorrows with crown of thorns 
in clear derivation from the vera icon, but still with the gold cruciform nimbus 
found on van Eyck’s original (Fig. 3.17).5° 

So far, we have only considered portrait-like figures or isolated Madonna 
and Child icons from van Eyck and his circle. But Christian devotional images 
also could include narrative scenes by Gospel figures or saints, and although 
such scenes were in van Eyck's oeuvre, they also inspired copies. The most fa- 
miliar example, where the original has survived is Saint Francis Receiving the 
Stigmata (Turin, Galleria Sabauda), with a careful, smaller replica on vellum 
(like Christus's Head of Christ), probably from the accomplished van Eyck 
workshop (Philadelphia Museum of Art; fig. 3.18).5! The Turin panel shows 


49 Ainsworth 2004, 568-69, no. 339, comparing the figure to the Byzantine Pantokrator; 
Hand et al. 2007, 10-15, no. 15 (Massys). Memling's panels survive in two versions, one in 
Pasadena, Norton Simon Museum; the other in Boston, Museum of Fine Arts. 

50 Ainsworth 1994, 54 and figs. 61, 66 for the London panel; 86-91, no. 4, for Christus's Head 
of Christ. 

51 Joseph]. Rishel editor, Jan van Eyck: Two Paintings of Saint Francis Receiving the Stigmata. 
Exhibition catalogue, Philadelphia Museum of Art, 1997; Till-Holger Borchert, editor. 
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FIGURE 3.15 Rogier van der Weyden, Braque Triptych. Ca. 1452, Musée du Louvre, Paris. 
Center 


characteristic underdrawing of van Eyck himself and is widely judged to be 
authentic; moreover, the wood panel on which the vellum of Philadelphia is 
mounted derives from the same tree as two other authentic van Eyck paint- 
ings, two portraits, both in Berlin: Baudouin de Lannoy and Giovanni Arnolfini. 
Very small changes—whether just the mark of a second painter, issues of 
condition where color shades are more distinct, or else deliberate corrections 
for “improvements”—distinguish the Philadelphia image from Turin and 
show it to be the later work. In particular, the spatial depth of the flowing 
water and the background landscape is more legible, especially at the smaller 
scale, and the poses and relationship between the bodies and rope belts of the 
two monks carry more conviction. One other notable difference between Turin 
and Philadelphia can be seen in their skies, where the crisper clouds of the 
smaller work are clearly more prominent. But the high quality of both works 
places them in the heart of the van Eyck workshop, close to another, even more 
emphatically narrative work, the Crucifixion, part of a small diptych (probably 


The Age of Van Eyck 1430-1530. The Mediterranean World and Early Netherlandish Painting, 
exhibition catalogue, Thames & Hudson, 2002, 236, nos. 28-29. A later copy of the com- 
position, ascribed to the early sixteenth-century painter the Master of Hoogstraeten, is 
in the Prado; Jan van Eyck: Two Paintings of Saint Francis Receiving the Stigmata, 1997, 
fig. 9; Borchert 2001, 242, no. 45. 
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FIGURE 3.16 Petrus Christus, Portrait of a Young Man. Ca. 1450, 
National Gallery, London. Detail 


originally wings of a small, personal triptych; now in New York, Metropolitan 
Museum) and a closely related, recently rediscovered metalpoint Crucifixion 
drawing (Rotterdam, Museum Boijmans Van Beuningen), which closely re- 
sembles but does not replicate the painted scene.*? In this case, however, the 


52 Till-Holger Borchert, “Introduction: Jan van Eyck's Workshop.” The Age of Van Eyck 1430- 
1530. The Mediterranean World and Early Netherlandish Painting, exhibition catalogue, 
edited by Till-Holger Borchert, Thames & Hudson, 2002, pp. 9-31; Elen and Lammertse 
2016: Till-Holger Borchert, “Some Eyckian Drawings and Miniatures in the Context of 
the Drawing.” pp. 943107; and Maryan W. Ainsworth, "The Relationship between the 
Rotterdam Drawing and the New York Painting." pp. 116-33. Note the close overlap be- 
tween the clouds in the Philadelphia St. Francis and those in the New York Crucifixion. 
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FIGURE 3.17 Petrus Christus, Head of Christ. Ca. 1445, Metropolitan Museum of Art, 


New York 
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FIGURE 3.18 Jan van Eyck, Saint Francis Receiving the Stigmata. 1430-1432, Philadelphia 
Museum of Art, Philadelphia 


rich figuration of the Crucifixion already departs from the same phenomenon 
of replication of celebrated figural icon images, whether half-length or 
full-length.53 

The patron of the Turin St. Francis is identified with Anselm Adornes, a 
prominent Genoese merchant resident at Bruges and with close ties to the 
Burgundian ducal court, where van Eyck was court painter5* The Adornes 


53 For richly populated Crucifixion narratives of the period, Elizabeth Roth, Der volkreiche 
Kalvarienberg in Literatur und Bildkunst des Spütmittelalters. Schmidt, 1967; for the van 
Eyck New York panels, Dagmar Eichberger, Bildkonzeption und Weltdeutung im New Yorker 
Diptychon des Jan van Eyck. Reichert Verlag, 1987; Hans Belting and Dagmar Eichberger, 
1983. 

54 Joseph Rishel, “The Philadelphia and Turin Paintings: The Literature and Controversy 
over Attribution” Jan van Eyck: Two Paintings of Saint Francis Receiving the Stigmata, 
exhibition catalogue, edited by Joseph J. Rishel, Philadelphia Museum of Art, 1997, pp. 4-7; 


Carlenrica Spantigati, “The Turin Van Eyck ‘Saint Francis Receiving the Stigmata.” Ivi, 
13-15. 
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family also had close ties to the Franciscan order—imagery of the saint 
remains chiefly an Italian subject—and Anselm made a pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land, where many major sites around Jerusalem were administered by 
the Franciscans, before constructing his Jerusalem Chapel back in Bruges. A 
will drawn up in Bruges in 1470 by Adornes ( 1483) bequeathed to his two 
daughters, nuns in the Bruges region, “a picture wherein Saint Francis in por- 
traiture from the hand of Master Jan van Eyck.” Here, written testimony seems 
to confirm that the patron's request for another version stemmed from both 
his reverence for the saint as well as his admiration for the fine artistry of the 
renowned, expressly named painter. 

One final van Eyck narrative picture used for devotion survives in cop- 
ies only, chiefly in Italy; a simpler variant of the New York Crucifixion panel 
(especially close for Christ on the cross), it shows a simplified Golgotha 
with a background Jerusalem laid out both below and behind the main holy 
figures.55 The same basic composition appears as a miniature (48v) in the 
Turin-Milan Hours—a work long associated with van Eyck but more likely 
from his workshop—and also preserved in several Italian panels (Venice, Ca' 
d'Oro; Padua, Museo d'Arte, unfinished).5° The evidence of early copying in 
Italy (the Padua panel is poplar) indicates that van Eyck's work reached col- 
lections across the Alps; it has even been credited with influencing Mantegna's 
Louvre Crucifixion (San Zeno Altarpiece, Verona, by 1460), particularly for the 
layout and for the denouement contrast between the pious and mournful holy 
figures, including the background women at viewer left, and the indifferent 
riders, departing witnesses from the spectacle, at right. In the case of these 
close copies of an Eyckian composition, we cannot ascertain whether the 
devotional content remained a primary interest, but certainly the novelty of 
the pictorial invention, perhaps with knowledge of the famous artist from the 
North, contributed to the care in the replication by the Italian copyists. We can 


55 Millard Meiss, “Jan van Eyck and the Italian Renaissance,” The Painter's Choice: Problems 
in the Interpretation of Renaissance Art. Harper & Row Limited, 1976, 28-31; also Meiss: 
“Highlands in the Lowlands.” Ivi, 46-50; Belting and Eichberger, 1983, 131-34, figs. 42-44; 
Paula Nuttall, “Jan van Eyck's Paintings in Italy” Investigating Jan van Eyck, Jan van Eyck 
Symposium, 13-14 March 1998, National Gallery, London, edited by Susan Foister et al., 
Brepols, 2000, pp. 169-82; Borchert 2002, 23-25, 238, no. 34. Also: Bernard Aikema, and 
Beverly Louise Brown, editors. Renaissance Venice and the North: Crosscurrents in the Time 
of Durer, Bellini, and Titian. Exhibition catalogue, Rizzoli, 1999, 178, 202-5, nos. 10-11. 

56 Maddalena Bellavitis, Telle depente forestiere. Quadri nordici nel Veneto: le fonti e la tecni- 
ca. Cleup, 2010, 264—71. On the Turin-Milan Hours image, there dated as produced in 
Bruges during the 1440s, in relation to both the St. Francis and the Crucifixion, Maurits 
Smeyers, “The Philadelphia-Turin Paintings and the Turin-Milan Hours” Jan van Eyck: Two 
Paintings of Saint Francis Receiving the Stigmata, 1997, 65-74, with references. 
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note as a comparable situation that the St. Francis garnered considerable early 
attention in Italy as well, including motifs adopted by Botticelli, Verrocchio, 
and Filippino Lippi in Florence as well as even Giovanni Bellini in Venice.*” 

Beginning with the painted copies after van Eyck that stemmed from icons 
in the Byzantine tradition, we observed the importance of replicas, particular- 
ly in the exact size, which preserved the aura of sanctity and personal, private 
devotion for these small panel images. Many of them were updated for per- 
suasiveness, by using oil paint technique and Flemish naturalism to enhance 
the current visual illusion of presence for the holy figures. In the process, we 
also saw that van Eyck maintained a successful workshop that extended his 
own successful pictorial formulas beyond his own lifetime, including the use of 
compositional drawings (often in metalpoint) to preserve basic compositions 
for replication or variation. 

In some cases, however, it is also apparent that the fame of the artist himself 
led to copying of (or adapting) his images —sometimes on request, including 
those by definable patrons, including Jan Vos, Christiaan de Hondt, Antonio 
Siciliano, or Anselm Adornes. As van Eyck's renown spread early to Italy, where 
the number of surviving works is small, close copies of individual composi- 
tions (Crucifixion) or influence of Eyckian elements (Crucifixion highlands; 
St. Francis rocks and city) show a response for formal elements independent of 
devotional subject matter. 

Thus, if we view, with Hans Belting, the fifteenth century in the Netherlands 
of Jan van Eyck as a moment when icons and replicable devotional images 
began to transition to an era of famous artists and their unique artworks, still 
usually religious, the case of Jan van Eyck and the copies after his devotional 
works mark that very transition.58 Combining icon with portrait in his Holy 
Face, van Eyck as court artist instilled a new mixture into devotional imagery, 
making his works into proud possessions and precious commodities for collec- 
tors while still retaining their moving devotional presences. Van Eyck pictures 
were copied out of both overlapping motivations, as they represented both a 
personal, artistic vision as well as a tradition-based vision of the divine. 


57 Borchert 2002, 23; Carl Strehlke, “Jan van Eyck: un artista per il Mediterraneo” Jan van 
Eyck (1390 c.-1441): Opere a confronto, exhibition catalogue, edited by Joseph J. Rishel 
and Carlenrica Spantigati, Umberto Allemandi & Co, 1997, pp. 55-76. On the larger 
question of Jan van Eyck in relation to Italy, Margaret Koster, “Italy and the North. A 
Florentine Perspective.” The Age of Van Eyck 1430-1530. The Mediterranean World and Early 
Netherlandish Painting, exhibition catalogue, edited by Till-Holger Borchert, Thames 82 
Hudson, 2002, pp. 85-87. For literary references to van Eyck in Italy, Paula Nuttall, From 
Flanders to Florence. Yale University Press, 2004, 32-38; also: ivi, 136-38. 

58 See note 1. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Copies after the Ghent Altarpiece for Spain: 
Four Case Studies 


Leslie Blacksberg 


Few can doubt the visual power of the Altarpiece of the Holy Lamb by Hubert 
and Jan van Eyck (Fig. 4.6), completed in 1432 for Joos Vijd and Elisabeth 
Borluut, wealthy, wool industrialists of Ghent.! Nearly 600 years after its cre- 
ation, the altarpiece continues to mesmerize. The rich colors of its oil paint 
and its veracity of form makes the polyptych timeless. To have seen the Ghent 
Altarpiece in the fifteenth century would be to experience a work of art un- 
like any other. The four artists of my case studies may in fact have had that 
experience. The works that they produced were all made for Spain or acquired 
for it, and they are: the Virgin of the Councilors by Lluis Dalmau (Barcelona, 
Museo Nacional d'Art de Catalunya, fig. 4.2); the Fountain of Life by a follower 
of Jan van Eyck (Madrid, The Prado, fig. 4.3); Christ and the Singing Angels by 
Hans Memling (Antwerp, Royal Museum of Fine Arts, fig. 4.4); and the Déesis 
by Jan Gossart (Madrid, The Prado, fig. 4.5).? All of these paintings are what I 
call partial copies, since they borrow only selected motifs, and their intentions 
are radically different from full-scale copies.3 I will examine how the copy re- 
sponds to its model while considering larger themes such as the fame of the 
Altarpiece of the Holy Lamb, the desire of the patrons to include elements from 
the Ghent Altarpiece in their commission, and the function of partial copying 


1 This research was first presented at the Interdisciplinary Conference on Netherlandic 
Studies, in Ann Arbor, MI on 3 June 2016. I would like to dedicate this paper to Diane G. Scillia 
for her generous spirit and thoughtful comments. I would also like to thank Amy Golahny for 
making the connections that allowed my paper to be published. I am further grateful to 
Dr. Abbey Poffenberger, chair of the department of Languages, Cultures, and Humanities at 
Eastern Kentucky University for the support in the purchase of photographs. 

For Eyckian copies and derivations see also the paper by Larry Silver in this volume. 

3 Jozef Duverger proposes that there were two categories of copying of the Altarpiece of the 
Holy Lamb: partial copies in which selected motifs were borrowed to be used for other com- 
positions and complete replicas. In order to preserve the uniqueness of the orginal, Duverger 
argues that the church authorities tried to limit the latter, see Jozef Duverger, “Kopieén van 
het ‘Lams-Gods’-retabel van Hubrecht en Jan van Eyck” Bulletin Koninklijke Musea voor 
Schone Kunsten Brussel, no. 3, 1954, pp. 51-68, 62-3 and 55. 
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FIGURE 4.1 Hubert and Jan van Eyck, Altarpiece of the Holy Lamb. 1432, interior view, 
Saint Bavo's Cathedral, Ghent 
ERICH LESSING / ART RESOURCE, NEW YORK 


itself. In conclusion, I will evaluate the four case studies in relation to the great- 
er phenomenon of copying in fifteenth-century Flanders. 


1 The Case Studies 


Lluis Dalmau, the court painter of Alfonso v from Aragon, has the possible 
distinction of being the only artist in our group to have been in Jan van Eyck's 
Bruges studio when Jan was alive. In 1431, Dalmau was awarded the sizeable 
amount of 100 gold guilders by his royal patron to travel to Bruges to train, most 
likely to learn the art of oil painting in Jan's workshop.* In Bruges, Dalmau 
may have had contact with Jan's workshop or even Jan himself. Back in Spain, 
Dalmau was commissioned in 1443 by the city councilors of Barcelona to 


4 Susan F. Jones, “Jan van Eyck and Spain.” Boletin del Museo del Prado, vol. 32, no. 50, 2014, 
Pp. 30-49, 32; and Stephan Kemperdick, “The History of the Ghent Altarpiece” The Ghent 
Altarpiece by the Brothers Van Eyck: History and Appraisal, edited by Stephan Kemperdick and 
Johannes R6Gler, Michael Imhof, 2014, pp. 8-69, 29. 
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FIGURE 4.2 Lluis Dalmau, Virgin of the Councilors. 1443-45, Museo Nacional d'Art de 
Catalunya, Barcelona 


make a painting for the small chapel in their chamber. This is the Virgin of the 
Councilors which was completed in 1445.* The altarpiece depicts an enthroned 
Virgin and Child with St. Eulalia accompanied by three councilors at left and 
John the Baptist with two councilors at right. In the background and at either 
side of the Virgin are singing, wingless angels. The extant contract stipulates 
the kind and quality of the materials to be used and that the councilors be 
recognizable in their splendid robes. Among the materials cited are “the finest 
Acre blue,” for the Madonna's cloak, “fine Florentine gold" worked “to resemble 
the appearance of pearls and stones” for the hem of the cloak, and “beautiful 
gilt of fine Florentine gold" for the background.$ 


5 Kemperdick 2014, 29. 
6 Anne S. Fuchs, “The Virgin of the Councilors by Louis Dalmau (1443-45): The Contract and its 
Eyckian Execution.” Gazette des Beaux-Arts, no. 99, 1982, pp. 45-54, 46. 
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Dalmau does not follow the contract to the letter, employing Eyckian il- 
lusionism as well as specific quotations from the Ghent Altarpiece instead. 
As Kemperdick and Jones have both observed, the shimmering hem of the 
Virgin's gown is painted illusionistically and not rendered in Florentine gold 
as to imitate pearls and gems.” In addition the background of the Virgin of 
the Councilors appears as a landscape with distant buildings and not gilded as 
stipulated in the contract. Jones notes, moreover, that the specific landscape in 
the second arch from the left in Dalmau's panel closely resembles the cityscape 
at the horizon just to the right of the center in the Ghent Altarpiece. Several 
figures, in addition, are direct quotes from the Altarpiece of the Holy Lamb. For 
example, the head of St. John the Baptist is based on the same figure in the 
Ghent Altarpiece, while the singing angels in blue cloaks are likewise copied 
after the equivalent figures in the Van Eyck altarpiece.? The Baptist as well as 
the singing angels are even the exact size of Van Eyck's originals. This one to 
one relationship suggests that Dalmau had access to either full scale drawings 
from Jan's workshop or alternately traced directly from the figures in the Ghent 
Altarpiece, as done later by Jan Gossart and Michael Coxie.!° In his illusionism 
and quotations from the Altarpiece of the Holy Lamb, Dalmau goes well beyond 
the specifics of the contract for the Virgin of the Councilors. These endeavors 
must be seen as an invention of Dalmau based on his experience in Bruges in 
which he shows off the knowledge and painterly skills that he acquired there, 
although with the approval of the councilors. Furthermore, Dalmau must have 
been in Bruges until 1436, the date of the Van der Paele Madonna, as the Virgin 
and Child in the Barcelona panel recalls the composition of the Madonna and 
Child in Jan's painting.!! The reversal of the position of the Christ Child and the 
tilt of Mary's head in the Virgin of the Councilors may suggest a form of repro- 
duction, perhaps a tracing that was reversed. 

The second painting to be considered is the Fountain of Life. The origin of 
the panel and its relationship to the work of the brothers van Eyck has been 
hotly contested in the early literature.!? It is now believed that the Fountain 
of Life Master was a later member of Jan's workshop or someone who had 


Jones 2014, 34 and Kemperdick 2014, 30. 

Pi, 32. 

Ibidem. 

io Ibidem; Kemperdick 2014, 42; and Maryan W. Ainsworth, Man, Myth, and Sensual 
Pleasures: Jan Gossart's Renaissance: The Complete Works. Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
2010, 216. 


O on 


11 Jones 2014, 32; and Kemperdick 2014, 30. 
12 Josua Bruyn, Van Eyck Problemen. Kunsthistorisch Instituut der Rijksuniversiteit, 1957, 
7-9. 
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FIGURE 4.3 Follower of Jan van Eyck, Fountain of Life. ca. 1459-1474, Museo del Prado, 
Madrid 
ALBUM / ART RESOURCE, NEW YORK 
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access either to studio materials or to the paintings themselves, based on the 
Master's extensive knowledge of the Ghent Altarpiece and other works by 
Jan.!3 The Castilian king Henry Iv gave the Fountain of Life to the church of the 
Hieronymite Monastery of Our Lady of Parral in Segovia around the time of 
its foundation, ca. 1459.14 The painting has been identified with one described 
as Flemish in the inventory of the monastery compiled after Henry's death in 
1474.5 Discovered in the sacristy of the church in 1838, the panel entered the 
collection of the Prado in 1872.16 Volker Herzner has bracketed the arrival of 
the Fountain of Life at the Parral monastery between 1459 and 1474.7 

Divided into three tiers, The Fountain of Life makes repeated references 
to the Ghent Altarpiece. The three figures on the uppermost level exhibit the 
same postures and colors of dress as the Virgin, the God the Father, and John 
the Baptist in the Altarpiece of the Holy Lamb, indicating that the painter had 
access to the Ghent polyptych or detailed drawings!? The Fountain of Life 
Master must have seen and drawn the Ghent Altarpiece when opened because 
of the fidelity in color and posture to the upper triad or had access to precise, 
workshop drawings. In the Prado painting, however, John the Baptist has been 
turned into John the Evangelist. He is shown writing rather than reading, and 
the Evangelist may be at this moment describing the crystalline waters found 
in Revelations 22. The sparkling fountains found in both the Ghent Altarpiece 
and the Fountain of Life recall this scriptural theme.!? The waters that flow 
through the Prado painting, however, are dotted with sacrament wafers, as the 
water and the wafers signify the sacraments of Baptism and the Eucharist in 
the picture.?9 


13 Leslie A. Blacksberg, “Between Salvation and Damnation: The Role of the Fountain in 
the Fountain of Life." Het wellende water: de bron in de tekst en beeld in de middeleeuwse 
Nederlanden and het Rijnland, edited by Barbara Baert and Veele Fraeters, Universitaire 
Leuven, 2005, pp. 157-77, 159. 

14 — lii. 

15 Ibidem. 

16 Bruyn1957,7. 

17 VolkerHerzner, Jan van Eyck und der Genter Altar. Wernersche Verlagsgesellchaft mbH, 
1995, 53. 

18 While the colors of the dress in the Fountain of Life are identical to those worn by Mary, 
God the Father, and John the Baptist in the Ghent Altarpiece, the materials are different. 
According to Susan Frances Jones, the figures in the Prado painting wear velvets brocades 
with gold while those in the Altarpiece of the Holy Lamb are adorned in “lampas silks 
woven with geometric flower and fruit motifs in red, white, and gold,” see Jones, 2014, 44. 

19  Blacksberg 2005, 159-60. 

20 Ivi, 160. 
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On the second level wingless angels playing music and singing provide an- 
other reference to the Ghent Altarpiece. It is in the lowest tier that allusions to 
the Altarpiece of the Holy Lamb are essentially abandoned. Here we have the 
subject of the triumph of church over the synagogue.?! In the Fountain of Life, 
the pope, as representative of the church, points to the living waters and holy 
wafers, while the Jews turn away in horror and disbelief. It is in this theme 
that the Prado painting shows its clearest connection to Spain.?? The panel was 
given to the Parral monastery just as tensions was rising between Christians, 
Jews and recently converted Jews called Conversos. The first call for an inquisi- 
tion was made in 1461, about two years after the Fountain of Life may have been 
given to the Parral monastery.?3 

The Fountain of Life draws attention to an important aspect of copying in 
fifteenth-century Flemish painting, and that is the flexibility of the use of the 
model. The bowered motifs of the Ghent Altarpiece's upper triptych and mu- 
sic-making angels are restated into an entirely different composition with a 
radically different iconography. The model is altered, John the Baptist becomes 
John the Evangelist, to suite the Fountain of Life's apocalyptical themes. The 
“new” painting receives the authority of the images, especially the figures com- 
prising the upper triptych (the idea of the authority of the Ghent Altarpiece 
will be discussed in more depth below). Dalmau also recontextualized his bor- 
rowed Eyckian forms to create a new and independent painting. This recon- 
textualization to create a novel work of art will also be seen in the works of 
Memling and Gossaet. 

One of Memling's last great commissions was an enormous altarpiece de- 
voted to the Assumption of Mary in which references to the Ghent Altarpiece 
figure prominently. The polyptych was comprised of at least ten panels whose 
overall dimensions exceeded any extant work by Memling or earlier Flemish 
artist.2* Dating around 1489, it was intended for the main altar in the church at 
St. Mary's monastery in Nájera, Spain.? The Nájera altarpiece was most likely 
commissioned to celebrate its independence from Cluny and the elevation of 


21 hi, 162-65. 

22 Ivi, 168-74. 

23 dvi, 169-70. 

24 Barbara G. Lane, Hans Memling: Master Painter in Fifteenth-Century Bruges. Harvey Miller; 
Brepols, 2009, 96. 

25 Till-Holger Borchert, “Memling’s Antwerp ‘God the Father with Music-Making Angels." 
Le dessin sous-jacent dans la peinture; Le dessin sous-jacent dans le processus de création, 
Louvain-La-Neuve, 5-7 September 1993, Colloque 10, edited by Héléne Veroughstraete 
and Roger van Schoute, Université Catholique de Louvain-La-Neuve, 1995, pp. 153-63, 154. 
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FIGURE 4.4 Hans Memling, Christ and the Singing Angels. Second half of the 15th century, 
Royal Museum of Fine Arts, Antwerp 
LUKAS ART-FLANDERS VZW, PHOTO RIK KLEIN GOTNIK 


the monastery to that of abbey.?6 The three surviving panels are a restatement 
of the upper tier of the Ghent Altarpiece when opened, as they depict Christ 
surrounded by singing and music making angels. In the central panel, Van 
Eyck's magisterial God the Father has become, with the addition of the orb 
and cross, an imposing Salvator Mundi. The three stones of the jeweled morse 
may further refer to the Trinity.2” Most likely, the downward cast of Christ's 
eyes were looking towards the Virgin as she rose towards him.?8 

In copying the Ghent God the Father, Memling retains the long hair and 
split beard of his prototype along with the jeweled morse. While Van Eyck's 
God the Father and Memling's Salvator Mundi are not identical, their similar- 
ity is unmistakable. Moreover, on the sleeves of the angels flanking Christ are 


26 Ivi, 158. 

27 On the iconography of this figure, see Borchert 1995, 157 and Paul Vandenbroeck, 
Catalogus Schilderkunst 14e-15e: Koninklijk Museum voor Schone Kunsten Antwerpen. 
Koninklijk Museum voor Schone Kunsten, 1985, 139-40. 

28 Lane 2009, 256. 
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the coats of arms of Castile and Leon.?? The church was a royal burial site con- 
taining the tombs of several kings of Castile and Leon along with their wives, 
and the painting reflects this royal association.?? Whether Memling saw the 
Ghent Altarpiece himself or was relying on workshop drawings is not known, 
but he was certainly able to enlarge his model to fit a wholly other context. 
The three surviving panels are each 165 cm in height and together they are 
670 cm wide (over 5 ft. by 21 ft). On account of the large size of the remaining 
panels by Memling and the projected size of the entirety, the status of author- 
ship becomes a question. Barbara Lane believes that painting could not have 
been made without the contributions of the workshop, while Borchert asserts 
that the underdrawing is consistent with other works by Memling. He further 
states that generally Memling sought control over all phases of production.?! 
The panels' grand scale is typical of Spanish altarpieces and indicates that 
Memling was given the specifics for this work in Bruges, most likely through a 
Spanish intermediary. 

Jan Gossart must have seen the interior and the exterior of the Ghent 
Altarpiece, as he incorporated elements from both in creating his Déesis of 
1525-30.?? The lowest register of the painting exhibits the figures of the Virgin 
Mary, Christ and John the Baptist that appear in the Ghent upper triptych, while 
Gossart’s singing angel is based on the figure of Gabriel from the altarpiece's 
exterior. The ways in which Gossart differs from his model has iconographic 
significance, as his painting emphasizes the theme of intercession inherent 
in a Déesis image. Gossart's Christ is shorn of the royal and imperial attributes 
that adorn this figure in the Ghent Altarpiece, and only his monogram (1Hs) 
appears on the oversized, golden pectoral.33 Mary, as humankind's main in- 
tercessor, prays to Christ, rather than reading scriptures as in the Altarpiece of 
the Holy Lamb, while John the Baptist both looks towards Christ and points to 
the Savior's blessing hand.3* Maryan Ainsworth has proposed that the theme 
of intercession would be well suited for a funerary chapel and has argued that 
Margaret of Austria commissioned the Déesis from Gossart to adorn her buri- 
al chapel in Brou.35 Gossart's painting would then have served an analogous 


29 Borchert 1995, 159 and Vandenbroeck 1985, 139. 

30 Borchert 1995, 159. 

31 Lane 2009, 98 and Borchert 1995, 162-63. 

32 Maryan Ainsworth believes that Gossart's “Eyckian phase" is exaggerated, as the only 
Eyckian work that can be given to him is the Déesis, see Ainsworth, 2010, 6. 

33 Di, 213. 

34 Ibidem. 

35 Ibidem and 215-16. There is, however, no record of a Déesis in the inventories which docu- 
ment Margaret's gifts to Brou, see Ainsworth 2010, 216 note 14. 
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FIGURE 4.5 Jan Gossart, Déesis. 1525-30, Museo del Prado, Madrid. Art Resource, New York 


purpose to that of Rogier van der Weyden's Braque Triptych. Jean Braque com- 
missioned this triptych to serve as a memorial, and its central panel was also 
a Déesis.96 

As in the case of Dalmau, there is a one to one relationship in size be- 
tween the Van Eyck figures and those by Gossart. Based on her technical ex- 
amination of the panel, Ainsworth states that Gossart produced the figures for 
the Déesis by tracing them directly from the Ghent Altarpiece.?? Evidence of the 
tracing can be seen in an infrared reflectogram, published by Ainsworth.38 
The underdrawing shows the headband with the large pearl worn by God the 
Father in the Ghent Altarpiece, but it is absent on the painted layer in Gossart's 


36 Ainsworth 2010, 213-14. 
37 Di, 216. 
38 Ivi, 215, fig. 201. 
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Christ. Thus, Gossart precisely traced the Ghent figure, but altered it in the 
course of execution. He also copied the design of the angel’s neckline just as 
it appears in the figure of Gabriel from the Altarpiece of the Holy Lamb, but 
changed it again in the painting layer. Other details of the Déesis suggest a 
luxury commission suitable for Margaret of Austria, regent of the Netherlands. 
In the frame and Gothic tracery surrounding the figures Gossart employed 
gold leaf rather the lead-tin yellow that he usually used for gold.3% How did 
this painting, remarkable in concept and execution, come to Spain? A work 
that precisely fits its description was given to El Escorial on August 18, 1584 by 
Philip 11.*% Philip may have gotten the painting through his Hapsburg family to 
which Margaret of Austria belonged.^! 

What have we learned about copying after the Ghent Altarpiece by look- 
ing at these four case studies? The models or drawings from the Altarpiece of 
the Holy Lamb that inform Dalmau, the Fountain of Life Master, Memling, 
and Gossart are diverse in origin. Dalmau and Gossart may have traced 
directly from the Van Eyck altarpiece. The Fountain of Life Master and 
Memling may have used workshop drawings or drawings that they could have 
made themselves.*? Except for the angel in Gossart's Déesis, all four paintings 
studied here refer to the open view of the Ghent Altarpiece. From the open 
view, the figures of the upper triptych are of greatest interest. For possibly 
both practical and iconographical reasons, our artists admired the polyptych's 
upper register, in general, and the triad (the Virgin Mary, God the Father and 
John the Baptist) in particular. On account of their size and prominence, the 
figures of the upper register would be the easiest to draw from the ground, 
especially if one was not able to trace them. These figures are also particu- 
larly, visually engaging. For example, Albrecht Dürer especially admired Eve, as 
well as the Virgin and God the Father during his visit to Ghent in April 1521.43 
Moreover, because of the religious stature of the three figures comprising the 


39 Di, 216. 


40. Di, 217. 
41 Ibidem. 


42 While copying extant works was a major duty of workshop apprentices and their work 
may account for some of the material employed by our artists, the quality and verisimili- 
tude of the final results argue for a more mature hand at the drawing stage. On workshop 
drawing see Fritz Koreny, “Attribution, Style, and Date” An Eyckian Crucifixion: Ten Essays 
on a Drawing. Museum van Boijmans Beuningen, 2016, pp. 59-69, 59. 

43 “Then Isaw Jan’s picture; it is a most precious painting, full of thought, and the Eve, Mary, 
and God the Father are specially good,” as recorded in Albrecht Dürer, Albrecht Dürer 
Diary of his Journey to the Netherlands 1520-1521, edited by Jean-Albert Goris and Georges 
Marlier, Graphic Society, 1971, 87. 
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FIGURE 4.6 Hubert and Jan van Eyck, Altarpiece of the Holy Lamb. 1432, Saint Bavo's Cathedral, 
Ghent. Detail upper triptych 
SCALA / ART RESOURCE, NEW YORK 


upper triptych, they seem to possess a pictorial authority of their own. The 
copied motifs themselves are all incorporated into a variety of iconographic 
settings with entirely different themes. This phenomena demonstrates that 
copying is just as concerned about creating something new as it is about re- 
taining the original. Copying in these four works is an inherent part of the cre- 
ative process. 


2 Fame and Interest in the Altarpiece of the Holy Lamb 


Our four paintings are expressions of the renown of the Ghent Altarpiece. In 
the mid-fifteenth century, the fame of the Altarpiece of the Holy Lamb led to 
two distinct presentations of it. One was the tableau vivant executed by the 
Rhetorician's Guild for the joyful entry of Duke Philip the Good into Ghent in 
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1458. The joyful entry, and its many spectacles, served to help heal a political 
rift between Ghent and Philip, caused by the city's rebellion against the Duke 
in 1453.44 Except for the absence of Adam and Eve, the open position of the 
Ghent Altarpiece was nearly faithfully recalled in this grand tableau vivant.* 
Set on a three-tiered, stage that measured 100 by 28 feet (pieds), ninety 
actors were necessary to create the spectacle organized by the Rhetorician 
Guild.^9 As noted by Stephan Kemperdick, the Altarpiece of the Holy Lamb was 
Ghent's most famous landmark.*” The model for the tableau vivant and the 
model's master, who was after all Philip the Good's court painter, was easily 
recognized in the middle of the fifteenth century.^? Moreover, the fame of the 
Ghent Altarpiece endured. The works of our artists may have needed no spe- 
cial explanation of their connection with the Altarpiece of the Holy Lamb, even 
though the time of their execution spanned nearly a century. Indeed, as we 
will see below everything argues that the patrons deliberately chose the Ghent 
Altarpiece as the source motif for their commissions. 

The second example of the fame of the Ghent Altarpiece at mid-century 
demonstrates the significance of the figures of the Virgin Mary, God the Father, 
and John the Baptist. They appear as embroidered decorations on three, sump- 
tuous copes commissioned by the Duke of Burgundy for the elite Order of the 
Golden Fleece in the late 1430s or 1440s.*9 The three Eyckian figures appear on 
shields on the back of the three copes and remain identifiable even though 
their postures and thrones have been altered.5° The copes, which include over 
one hundred depictions of saints, formed an All Saints image along with a 
Déesis, thus repeating and reinforcing the meaning of the Altarpiece of the Holy 
Lamb. The copes, like our Spanish case studies, affirm the connection between 
nobility and the Ghent Altarpiece. This is a transnational theme. Moreover, the 
figures of the upper triptych, whether embroidered or painted on panel, are 
an expression of divine rule. Our artists employ the figures of Mary, God the 


44 Jeffrey C. Smith, "Venit nobis Dominus’: Philip the Good's Triumphal Entry into Ghent 
in 1458.” "All the Worlds a Stage ...” Art and Pagentry in the Renaissance and Baroque, ed- 
ited by Barbara Wisch and Susan Scott Munshower, vol. 1, Penn State, 1990, pp. 258-90, 
259-60. 

45 Smith gives a detailed description of the tableau vivant based on the Kronijk van 
Vlaanderen, see: ivi, 262—63. 

46  Kemperdick 2014, 34-35; and Smith 1990, 262-63. 

47  Kemperdick 2014, 35. 

48  )vi,36. 

49 The copes were made with fine, glaze embroidery that included gold thread, pearls and 
precious stones, see: ivi, 33. 

50 Ibidem and fig. 22. 
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Father, and John the Baptist variously to convey the authority of the heavenly 
king, his judgment, and his mercy. 


3 Royalty and Spain 


The noble origin of the copes further reminds us of how deeply our artists are 
connected with Spanish royalty. Dalmau was the court painter for Alfonso v 
of Aragon, the Fountain of Life was the gift of Henry Iv of Castile to a favored 
monastery. The paintings by Memling were intended for a royal burial site, and 
Gossart' panel went to a royal collection. Gossart had a Burgundian Hapsburg 
patron and a Spanish Hapsburg donor. In turn, all of their works found a home 
in Spain either through commission or acquisition. What was it about Spain 
that made it a locus for Eyckian art, particularly among the second estate? 
There are long, historical ties between Philip the Good's Burgundy and the rul- 
ers of Spain. Between 1426 and 1429, three Burgundian embassies traveled to 
Spain in which Jan van Eyck may have played a part.*! In 1426 and 1427, two of 
the embassies traveled respectively to arrange a marriage between Alfonso vI's 
sister, Eleanor, and Philip the Good.*? Although it is not documented, it has 
been suggested that Van Eyck accompanied the initial embassy of 1426. Jan 
van Eyck is believed to have been a member of an embassy to Portugal that 
occurred in 1428 and 1429.5? The delegation visited John 11's court in Castile, 
although it is not known if Jan van Eyck was included among those who saw 
the Castilian king.5+ 

Perhaps because of contact with Van Eyck during the Burgundian embas- 
sies, Alfonso would not only send Lluis Dalmau to learn the art of oil painting 
from Van Eyck but also acquire a much appreciated painting by the Flemish 
master for his Neapolitan court, the Saint George and the Dragon.5> Whether 
or not John 11 met with Van Eyck in the Burgundian delegation, his son Henry 
IV of Castile, would give the Eyckian Fountain of Life to the Parral monastery. It 
is also possible that works by Van Eyck were gifted to Alfonso and John during 
their embassies which would form the groundwork for later interest in Jan's 
work and that which related to it. The fame of the Ghent Altarpiece in Flanders 
and beyond would have made it a desirable subject for copying by Memling 


51 Jones 2014, 33 and 34. 


52 Di, 33. 

53 Ivi, 44. 

54 Ibidem. 
55 lvi, 30-32. 
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and his patron. In particular, the patrons of our paintings were attracted to the 
kingly authority of the Almighty and his divine consorts, as they frequently 
chose Van Eyck's figures of Mary, God the Father, and John the Baptist for their 
commissions/ gifts. The works by our artists for Spain crossed regional borders 
and decades while the appreciation for Jan van Eyck and the Altarpiece of the 
Holy Lamb remained high into the sixteenth century when Philip 11 acquired 
Gossart's Déesis. 


4 The Ghent Altarpiece and Its Visitors 


It was not just royalty that held the Altarpiece of the Holy Lamb in great esteem. 
The Ghent Altarpiece seemed to have been immediately famous among artists 
and art lovers alike. Arriving in Bruges in 1431, Dalmau may have witnessed 
the creation of the polyptych and Burchard de Munte, the abbot of St. Peters 
Abbey in Ghent, visited the altarpiece on 20 November 1433, not long after it 
was installed. He paid 18 schillings 4 denier paris for the privilege and may 
have been accompanied by Joos Vijd himself.5" Was there a process for access- 
ing the altarpiece? When and how was it seen? There was a custom for viewing 
multi-panel altarpieces: closed on weekdays, but open on feast days and holi- 
days. Van Mander in 1600 seems to confirm this long-standing practice for the 
Altarpiece of the Holy Lamb: 


The altarpiece could be seen on some church feast days. Then there was 
such a crowd that one could approach the altarpiece only with difficul- 
ty, because the chapel where it was located, was full the entire day with 
people of every description. Young and old painters as well as art lovers 
circled around the altarpiece, just as during the summer bees and flies 
swarm about baskets of figs and raisins, attracted by their sweetness.5? 


It is hard to imagine an artist drawing and or even tracing the Ghent Altarpiece 
in such a busy environment. Indeed as Stephan Kemperdick has recently 


56  Kemperdick 2014, 28. 
57 Ibidem. 
58 Carel Van Mander, Het Schilderboek. Facsimile, Wereldbibliotheek, 1950, 30: 

"Ook op sommige kerkelijke feestdagen kon men het zien, end dan was het zoo'n ge- 
drang dat men er rmoeilijk bij kon komen, want de kapel waar het zich bevindt, was den 
geheelen dag vol van allerei slag van mensen. Men zag er jonge en oude schilders en alle 
kunstliefhebbers in de buurt rondzwerven, zoals men's zomers terwille van de zoetigheid 
bijen en vliegen de vijgen—en rozijnenkorven ziet omzwermen" (Translation by author). 
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shown, the documented visitors to the Altarpiece of the Holy Lamb occurred on 
ordinary days of the week. For example, Abbot Buchard viewed the altarpiece 
on Friday, zoNovember 1433 and Albrecht Dürer on Wednesday, 10 April 1521.59 
Sebastian Múnzer, who saw the interior of the altarpiece, even visited the 
Vijd chapel on 26 or 27 March 1495, a Thursday or a Friday during the Lenten 
period when the altarpiece would have normally been closed.* Perhaps all 
these visitors, like Buchard, paid a fee to see the altarpiece.9! It seems clear 
that Buchard, Dürer, Múnzer, and others came expressly to see and admire the 
Ghent Altarpiece and were not there for religious purposes. 

As for artists, the rank of their patron may have allowed a special viewing. 
Ainsworth proposes just this for Jan Gossart. She states that Margaret of Austria 
would have influenced the arrangements that allowed him to trace his figures.9? 
As the court painter for Alfonso v, Dalmau, may have also had such privileges. 
Other painters less connected than Gossart also must have had full access to 
the Ghent Altarpiece. Kemperdick has observed that Gerard David would have 
to have been very close to the altarpiece when he sketched the heads of the 
relatively small figures of the Holy Martyr, and he concludes: "Thus, the painter 
from Bruges was given access to the retable for the sake of studying it, and its 
wings were open especially for that occasion." 63 


5 Conclusion: The Case Studies and the Culture of Copying 


Examining these four case studies of copies after the Ghent Altarpiece for 
Spain gives us new insight into the nature of copying in Flanders in the fif- 
teenth and early-sixteenth centuries. We have seen that artists over several 
continuous generations turn to the Van Eyck altarpiece as a pictorial resource. 
They were inspired, they quoted, and they redefined. The Ghent Altarpiece con- 
ferred some of its own greatness and authority on the works that borrowed 
from it. The patrons both royal and those associated with the crown would 


59  Kemperdick 20104, 40. 

60 Ibidem. 

61 There was a steady revenue stream from visitors to the Ghent Altarpiece, whether there 
was fixed admission or the contribution was voluntary has not been determined. In the 
fiscal year 1530-1531, the church earned 2 pounds 10 shillings and in 1556-1557 the mount 
was 5 pounds 2 shillings, Kemperdick, 2014, 43. It is unlikely that Dürer paid a fee, since he 
was a guest of head of the Ghent painter's guild when he made his visit, see Dürer, 1971, 87. 

62 Ainsworth 2010, 217. 

63 Kemperdick 2014, 46. 
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have been particularly pleased with this aspect. From the four case studies, we 
see how dynamic the copying process in general can be. Copying is a selective 
and inventive act, not one of passive reception but of conscious thinking and 
choice. We can say now that artists and patrons alike accepted, required, and 
valued existing motifs and compositions.** 

Our four case studies from Spain do not exhaust the incidents of copying in 
Flanders during the fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries, as copying is a key 
characteristic of Flemish painting at that time. The artist Gerard David, who 
entered the Bruges painters' guild in 1484, is known for his use of borrowed 
motifs, especially Eyckian. His Baptism of Christ (1502—08) includes a wingless 
angel in a brocaded robe akin to the singling and music-making angels found in 
the Ghent Altarpiece. In David's Cervara Altarpiece (1506), the posture and ges- 
tures of the Virgin annunciate are the same as the Mary on the outside wings 
of the Altarpiece of the Holy Lamb, and the figure of God the Father that caps 
the altarpiece is based on Van Eyck's design. Perhaps David made several stud- 
ies of the Ghent Altarpiece when he drew the four heads of the Holy Martyrs.65 
The assembly of model drawings to be used for future works of art was an 
important function of the artist's studio, and these patterns were widely circu- 
lated in the ateliers of late medieval painters.96 The drawings were essential to 
the making of copies and the kind of compound images seen in the four case 
studies. The models that the artists accumulated were the life-blood of the stu- 
dio, so much so that Ambrosius Benson sued Gerard David in February 1519 
over possession of a trunk filled with patterns and models.” 


64 These conclusions differ sharply from those of the "founding fathers" of the study of Early 
Netherlandish Art, Max Friedlánder and Erwin Panofsky, see Leslie A. Blacksberg, “The 
Painting of Gerard David: Interpreting the Copy in Late Medieval Flanders." Dissertation, 
University of Pennsylvania, 1993, 10 and 12. I intend to pursue these ideas in further 
publications. 

65 . Kemperdick 2014, 40 and fig. 33. 

66 Jeltje Dijkstra, “Origineel en Copie/ Een onderzoek naar da navolging van de Meester van 
Flémalle en Rogier van der Weyden.” Dissertation, University of Amsterdam, 1990, 51, and 
Lorne Campbell, "The early Netherlandish painters and their workshops." Le dessin sous- 

jacent la peinture, Colloque 3, 6-8 September 1979, Laboratoire d'étude des oeuvres d'art 
parles méthodes scientifiques, Université catholique de Louvain, edited by D. Hollanders- 
Favart and Roger van Schoute, Université Catholique de Louvain-La-Neuve, 1981, 53. 

67 Blacksberg 1993, 177. A parallel circumstance exists in the Italian Renaissance when car- 
toons and different type of drawings were treated as property, given as gifts, bequests, and 
even dowries, see Carmen C. Bambach, Drawing and Painting in the Italian Renaissance 
Workshop: Theory and Practice, 1300—1600. Cambridge University Press, 1999, 92-93. 
Bambach further observes that most of the surviving cartoons from 1440-1600 were 
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From the drawings in the studio to the finished painting, a culture of copy- 
ing was an inherent element of artistic production in Flanders. How this 
copying culture been understood? How does it relate to contemporary ideas 
of originality and repetition? The founding fathers of early Netherlandish art 
saw the copy phenomenon either with dismay or created a theory to explain 
it. Max Friedlánder stated in reference to Flemish copying practices: “... the 
people were conservative-minded, lending support to the creative sloth of 
their painters."$ In relation to Gerard David, Friedlander suggest that an artist 
can free himself from this “creative sloth” by translating the borrowed forms 
into his own expressive manner.** Friedlander, thus, dismisses the patrons of 
Flemish painting and places the onus for creativity solely on the artist without 
giving consideration to the specific requirements of a new commission and its 
function as seen in our four case studies. 

Erwin Panofsky had a different rationale for the existence of copying. 
According to him, there was a "genuine revival" of replication of the early 
Flemish masters, for example, Jan van Eyck and Rogier van der Weyden, 
around 1500.7? In Panofsky’s view the rise of copying had to do with the emer- 
gence of Northern humanism, along with a new “national and regional self- 
consciousness.” The early Flemish masters could then be seen historically 
from afar “as monuments of a past worthy of study and admired with a feel- 
ing akin to nostalgia."? For Panofsky, Gerard David exemplifies this revival or 
archaism.”3 One of the leading problems with Panofsky's thesis of revival is that 
there was not one. The interest in the early Flemish masters occurred through- 
out the fifteenth century and does not just emerge around 1500. Lluis Dalmau, 
as we have seen in our study, may have been in Van Eyck's studio when Jan was 
completing the Ghent Altarpiece. Dalmau finished the Virgin of the Councillors 
(1443-45) roughly within a decade of the completion of the Altarpiece of the 
Holy Lamb (1432). The use of motifs borrowed from the early Flemish masters 
was a century long phenomenon. 


employed for replication, ivi 93 and note 81. A similar situation exists in the Netherlands 
where the drawings were either workshop exercises or copies, Koreny 2016, 59. 

68 As quoted in Blacksberg 1993, 10. 

69 Ibidiem. 

70 Erwin Panofsky, Early Netherlandish Painting: Its Origins and Character. Vol. 1, Harper & 
Row, 1971, 350. Panofsky stated that the revival reached its peak in 1510 and endured until 
ca. 1515-20, ivi, 351. 


71 Ibidiem. 
72 lIbidiem. 
73 Ibidiem. 
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Despite the differences in time periods, postmodernism with its concern 
for the issue of copying and repetition must be considered when examining 
the copy practices of fifteenth-century Flanders. Maria H. Loh has brought 
to bear Rosalind Kraus’ seminal article, “The Originality of the Avant-Garde: 
A Postmodernist Repetition,” on her study of Il Padovannio (Alessandro 
Varotari), an Italian Baroque artist who is known for his copies after Titian and 
other painters.”* While Loh argues that the postmodern can give a new way to 
understand the replicative processes of the seventeenth century, the copying 
that occurs in fifteenth-century Flanders does not easily accommodate post- 
modern theory. By examining Krauss and the copying we have seen in our four 
examples, problematic issues arise. The first is avant-gardism and its rejection 
of the past, as Krauss says: “... avant-garde originality is conceived as a literal 
origin, a beginning from ground zero, birth.”* In contrast, the Flemish artists 
of the fifteenth century rely on the past, their predecessors, to create new and 
innovative works. The second issue is the question of artistic agency. Krauss's 
artists are autonomous, free to respond to their imagination. The painters of 
our four case studies, however, are accountable to their patrons, their intended 
location, and their purpose. Most importantly, the art market must be seen as 
having a central role in the copying phenomenon, since works like the Ghent 
Altarpiece were objects of desire. 

Fifteenth-century, Flemish copying must be understood on its own terms. 
We must look at the deep medieval roots of Flemish copying to provide his- 
tory and context.” More systematic studying of copy practices is necessary 
in connection with our understanding of the copying canon—the works that 
are repeated most often. This article hopefully increases our comprehension of 
Flemish copying practices and lays the groundwork for further studies. 
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CHAPTER 5 


Following Bosch: The Impact of Hieronymus 
Bosch's Diableries and Their Reproduction in the 
16th Century 


Maddalena Bellavitis 


2016 was an important year for scholars and amateurs of Hieronymus Bosch 
(ca. 1450-1516). The 500th anniversary of the master's death provided an 
opportunity for the organization of exhibitions, symposia, several published 
volumes, and various other celebrations dedicated to the life and work of the 
great artist.! The charm of Bosch's works entranced collectors and artists right 
from the beginning, with its devilish imagery and fantastical atmosphere; 
the immediate popularity and demand for his work led to the serial repro- 
duction of his paintings on a massive scale.? The success? and diffusion of his 
style and poetics are well known and widely studied, as far back as the six- 
teenth century.* Many scholars have meditated on the possible causes of this 


1 Literature on Hieronymus Bosch is so vast that only the latest or most relevant publications 
will be indicated in this essay, with implicit reference to the bibliography they mention. 

2 For the reproduction of paintings of Bosch and of Netherlandish artists in general see: Jeltje 
Dijkstra, “Origineel en kopie: een onderzoek naar de navolging van de Meester van Flemalle 
en Rogier van der Weyden” Dissertation, Universiteit van Amsterdam, 1990; Helene Mund, 
“Original, copy and influence, a complex issue” Rogier van der Weyden 1400-1464. Master of 
Passions, exhibition catalogue, edited by Lorne Campbell and Jan Van der Stock, Waanders, 
2009, pp. 186-205; Peter van den Brink, "L'art de la copie. Le pourquoi et le comment de 
l'execution de copies aux Pays-Bas aux XVI* et XVII siecles” L’ entreprise Brueghel, exhibition 
catalogue, edited by Peter van den Brink, Ludion, 2001, pp. 12-43; Helene Verougstraete and 
Roger Van Schoute, “Copies, Pastiches, and Forgeries after Bosch” Making and Marketing: 
Studies of the Painting Process in Fifteenth—and Sixteenth-Century Netherlandish Workshops, 
edited by Molly Faries, Brepols, 2006, pp. 143-54; Matthijs Ilsink et al. Hieronymus Bosch, 
painter and draughtsman: catalogue raisonné. Yale University Press / Mercatorfonds, 2016, 
33-51; Larry Silver, “Defining Bosch.” Jheronimus Bosch. His Life and his Work, edited by Jo 
Timmermans, Jheronimus Bosch Art Center, 2016, pp. 310-27. 

3 Helmut Heidenreich, “Hieronymus Bosch in Some Literary Contexts.” Journal of the Warburg 
and Courtauld Institutes, vol. 33, 1970, pp. 171-99. 

4 Larry Silver, “Second Bosch Family Resemblance and the Marketing of Art” Netherlands 
Yearbook for History of Art / Nederlands Kunsthistorisch Jaarboek, vol. 5o, no. 1, 1999, 
Pp. 31-58; van den Brink 2001; Frédéric Elsig, “Hieronymus Bosch's Workshop and the Issue 
of Chronology.” Hieronymus Bosch: new insights into his life and work, edited by Jos Koldeweij 
et al., Museum Boijmans Van Beuningen / Ludion, 2001, pp. 97-101; Larry Silver, Hieronymus 
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widespread appeal and circulation, focusing primarily on the specific links of 
Bosch's paintings to contemporary piety, as well as the fascination of his imagi- 
native imagery. His fantastical world of monsters has been traced to ancient 
texts? which were known to the artist through medieval and contemporary 
manuscripts and their illumination and marginalia. Contemporary sources 
refer to Bosch's compositions and creatures as grylli, diableries, stregozzi, 


Bosch. Abbeville Press, 2006a, 361-97; idem, Peasant Scenes and Landscapes: The Rise of 
Pictorial Genres in the Antwerp Art Market. University of Pennsylvania Press, 2006b, 133-60; 
Erma Hermens and Greta Koppel, "Copying for the art market in 16th-century Antwerp: 
A tale of Bosch and Bruegel.’ On the Trail of Bosch and Bruegel: Four Paintings United under 
Cross-Examination, edited by Erma Hermens, Archetype Books, 2012, pp. 81-95; Catheline 
Périer-D'Ieteren, “An unpublished copy of Hieronymus Bosch's Temptation of Saint Anthony." 
European Paintings, 15th-18th Century: Copying, Emulating and Replicating, edited by Erma 
Hermens, Archetype Publications, 2014, pp. 20-28; Jo Timmermans, editor, Jheronimus Bosch, 
his patrons and his public. 16-18 September 2012, 's-Hertogenbosch, Jheronimus Bosch Art 
Center, 2014; Matthijs Ilsink et al. 2016, 33-51. 

5 Among these the most famous is Pliny’s Natural History: “idem iocoso nomine Gryllum de- 
ridiculi habitus pinxit, unde id genus picturae grylli vocantur; Book xxxv, 114 (according 
to Julius Sillig, Grylli can be considered "caricatures", see: Pliny the Elder, Gai Plini Secundi 
Naturalis Historiae. Praefatio et Liber XXXV. Edited and commented by Julius Sillig, Dresden, 
Meinholdus et filii, 1849, 71), and Horace's Ars Poetica, 1-13: 

Humano capiti cervicem pictor equinam. 

iungere si velit et varias inducere plumas 

undique collatis membris, ut turpiter atrum 

desinat in piscem mulier formosa superne, 

spectatum admissi risum teneatis, amici? 

Credite, Pisones, isti tabulae fore librum 

persimilem, cuius velut aegri somnia vanae 

fingentur species, ut nec pes nec caput uni 

reddatur formae. ‘Pictoribus atque poetis 

quidlibet audendi semper fuit aequa potestas. 

Scimus et hanc veniam petimusque damusque vicissim, 

sed non ut placidis coeant immitia, non ut 

serpentes avibus geminentur, tigribus agni. 
See: Walter S. Gibson, "Bosch's Dreams: A Response to the Art of Bosch in the Sixteenth 
Century” The Art Bulletin, vol. 74, no. 2, 1992, pp. 205-18. 

6 Hans van Gangelen and Sebastiaan Ostkamp, "Parallels Between Hieronymus Bosch's 
Imagery and Decorated Material Culture from the Period Between circa 1450 and 1525.” 
Hieronymus Bosch: new insights into his life and work, edited by Jos Koldeweij et al., Museum 
Boijmans Van Beuningen / Ludion, 2001, pp. 153-70; Hans Janssen et al., "Everyday Objects 
in the Paintings of Hieronymus Bosch.” Ivi, pp. 171-92; Silver 2006a, 81-125; Erwin Pokorny, 
“Bosch and the influence of Flemish book illumination." Jheronimus Bosch, his sources. 22-25 
May 2007, 's-Hertogenbosch, edited by Jo Timmermans, Jheronimus Bosch Art Center, 2010, 
pp. 280-95; Kees Vellekoop, “Music and Dance in the Paintings of Hieronymus Bosch” Ivi, 
pp. 201-6; Annemarieke Willemsen, "Playing with Reality Games and Toys in the CEuvre 
of Hieronymus Bosch.” Ivi, pp. 193-200; Paul Vandenbroeck, "The Axiology and Ideology of 
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bizzarrie, caprichos, disparates ...,” and countless painted and printed copies 
and replicas of them can still be found in public and private collections. 

Most of Bosch's compositions were in his lifetime reproduced, either totally 
or partially; in some cases they were merged to create new images. Suffice it to 
mention the various interpretations and variations on the theme of the Hell, 
not only in the Last Judgment, the Adoration of the Kings, or the Temptation of 
Saint Anthony. The present article will consider a variant of the latter. Among 
the many versions of this subject—one of Bosch's favoured themes$—there 
is a small series which lacks a definitive (known) prototype. However, its de- 
velopment and connections with other versions of the master's compositions 
are intriguing and shed light on the way in which followers or collaborators 
approached and reinterpreted the master's imagery. 

A fascinating depiction of the Temptation of Saint Anthony (Fig. 5.1)? has 
survived in a private Venetian collection for at least three generations, although 
prior to this its history is unknown and there is no evidence of its earlier prov- 
enance. Nevertheless, a mark on its support might provide a clue. At the centre 
of the back of the panel, there is a sort of brand or coat of arms impressed on 
the wood. It appears to be a crest with two crossed hammers or swords. At first 
sight, it might appear to be the seal of an artisan or a city: such marks were a 
common practice imposed by guilds to control and maintain the high quality 
of the materials used under their jurisdiction.!° However, as no carpenter or 


Jheronimus Bosch.” Bosch. The 5th Centenary Exhibition, exhibition catalogue, edited by 
Pilar Silva Maroto, Museo Nacional del Prado, 2016, pp. 90-113. 

7 Bernard Aikema, 'Stravaganze e bizarie de chimere, de mostri, e d’animali Hieronymus 
Bosch nella cultura italiana del Rinascimento." Venezia Cinquecento, vol. n, no. 22, 
2001(2002), pp. 111-35; idem, "The Reception of Bosch in Italy: Macaronic Culture and 
the Taste for the Bizarre and Fanciful” Jheronimus Bosch, his patrons and his public. 16-18 
September 2012, 's-Hertogenbosch, edited by Jo Timmermans, Jheronimus Bosch Art 
Center, 2014, pp. 30-43; Abigail D. Newman, “Bosch’s disparates in seventeenth-century 
Spanish collections." Ivi, pp. 172-88; Toos de Peyer, "Grillen and Grylli: The Diableries of 
Jheronimus Bosch.” Ivi, pp. 210-29. 

8 The literature that explores and analyzes the iconography and the meaning of the 
Temptation of Saint Anthony in the different interpretations proposed by Hieronymus 
Bosch is extremely vast, from the twentieth-century contributions by Maurice G. Gossart 
(La peinture de diableries à la fin du Moyen-Áge. Jéróme Bosch, le “faizeur de dyables” de 
Bois-le-Duc. Imprimerie Centrale du Nord, 1907, 102-4), André Chastel ("La Tentation de 
Saint Antoine, ou Le Songe du Mélancolique” Gazette des Beaux-Arts, vol. 15, no. 6, 1936, 
pp. 218-29) or Erik Larsen (“Les tentations de Saint Antoine de Jérôme Bosch.” Revue belge 
darchéologie et d'histoire de l'art, vol. 19, 1950, pp. 3-41). 

9 Follower of Hieronymus Bosch. The Temptation of Saint Anthony. 1520—30, oil and tem- 
pera on panel, cm 20,5 x 15; private collection, Mestre (Venice). 

10 See: Héléne Verougstraete-Marcq and Roger van Schoute, Cadres et supports dans la 
peinture flamande aux XV* et XVI* siècles. Heure-le-Romain, 1989, 67-68, and Myriam 
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FIGURE 5.1 Follower of Hieronymus Bosch, The Temptation of Saint Anthony. 1520-30, 
private collection, Venice 
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V. 





BORDONI 


FIGURE 5.2 Follower of Hieronymus Bosch, The Temptation of Saint Anthony. 
1520-30, private collection, Venice. Back (detail) and Bordoni's family 
coat of arms 


city seal matches the mark, it seems more likely to be connected to a former 
owner. In fact, a careful study of North Italian Heraldry led the writer to the 
discovery of the coat of arms of an ancient family of Treviso—a town close to 
Venice—identical to the emblem stamped on the back of the painting. The 
crest of the Bordoni family includes two crossed (in saltire) golden pilgrim's 
staffs—“bordoni” in Italian—on a light blue field," in exactly the same con- 
figuration as on the back of the wood panel (Fig. 5.2). 

It is unsurprising that the painting would have been in an Italian collection 
at a very early date, as the interest and appreciation of Northern art was wide- 
spread throughout Renaissance Europe, with Italy being no exception. The 
taste for Flemish painting was particularly pronounced in the Veneto, where 
many important Flemish masterpieces had already arrived at the dawn of the 
sixteenth century. The enchantment of Bosch seduced Venetian patricians, 
and the city can to this day boast an important collection of paintings by the 
master that have been in situ since shortly after their execution.” In addition 


Serck-Dewaide, “Support and Polychromy of Altarpieces from Brussels, Mechlin, and 
Antwerp. Study, Comparison, and Restoration.” Painted Wood: History and Conservation, 
edited by Valerie Dorge and F. Carey Howlett, The Getty Conservation Institute, 1998, 
pp. 82-99, 84. 

11 Eugenio Morando di Custoza, Blasonario Veneto. Vol. 1, Verona, 1985, plate CCLV. 

12 Michael A. Jacobsen, “Savoldo and Northern Art” The Art Bulletin, vol. 56, no. 4, 1974, 
Pp. 530-34; Leonard J. Slatkes, “Hieronymus Bosch and Italy” The Art Bulletin, vol. 57, 
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to the Grimani's well-known treasures, and to the works mentioned in inven- 
tories of major collections, there is no doubt that many other paintings in the 
style of Bosch circulated within Venetian territories.!? The Temptation of Saint 
Anthony currently under discussion might well have reached the Veneto at an 
early stage in its history as well. 

The wooden support, a single oak panel, is in good condition. There is no 
visible damage, apart from the impression of the coat of arms, a drop of red 
sealing wax above it, and two spots of a transparent glue-like material. The 
edges might have been cropped, and the borders seem to be slightly irregular 
and not straight, as if cut after the fabrication of the support. Moreover, the 
unpainted borders on the painted side—the "barbe" (barbs)—Aare very thin 
on the upper edge and it's difficult to imagine that the panel could have been 


no. 3, 1975, pp. 335-45; Lorne Campbell, “Notes on Netherlandish pictures in the Veneto in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries” The Burlington magazine. vol. 123, 1981, pp. 467—73; 
Sybille Ebert-Schifferer, “Il Savoldo e il Nord: un processo di appropriazione” Giovanni 
Gerolamo Savoldo: tra Foppa, Giorgione e Caravaggio, exhibition catalogue, edited by 
Bruno Passamani, Electa, 1990, pp. 71-77; Caterina Virdis Limentani, editor, Le delizie 
dell'inferno: dipinti di Jheronimus Bosch e altri fiamminghi restaurati. Exhibition cata- 
logue, Il Cardo, 1992; idem, La pittura fiamminga nel Veneto e nell'Emilia. Banca popolare 
di Verona, Banco S. Geminiano e S. Prospero, 1997; Bernard Aikema and Beverly Louise 
Brown, editors, Il Rinascimento a Venezia e la pittura del Nord ai tempi di Bellini, Dürer, 
Tiziano. Exhibition catalogue, Bompiani, 1999; Marcantonio Michiel, Notizia dopere del 
disegno, edited by Cristina De Benedictis, Edifir, 2000; Bernard Aikema, "Hieronymus 
Bosch and Italy?" Hieronymus Bosch: new insights into his life and work, edited by Jos 
Koldeweij et al, Museum Boijmans Van Beuningen / Ludion, 2001, pp. 25-32; Aikema 
2001(2002); idem, “Tesori ponentini per la Serenissima. Il commercio d'arte fiamminga a 
Venezia e nel Veneto fra Quattro e Cinquecento” Tra committenza e collezionismo. Studi 
sul mercato dell'arte nell'Italia settentrionale, 30 November-1 December 2000, Verona, 
edited by Enrico Maria Dal Pozzolo and Leonida Tedoldi, Terra Ferma, 2003, pp. 35-48; 
Maddalena Bellavitis, Telle depente forestiere. Quadri nordici nel Veneto: le fonti e la 
tecnica. Cleup, 2010; Caterina Virdis Limentani, Percorsi. Casi della pittura in Europa tra 
Quattro e Cinquecento. Cleup, 2011; Aikema 2014; Didier Martens, "Une réception en trois 
lieux échos artistiques et littéraires d'un triptyque de Jéróme Bosch entre Venise, Palma 
de Majorque et Bruges” Materia: Revista internacional d'Art, no. 10-11, 2016, pp. 169-203. 

13 The print with Saint Jerome by Giulio Campagnola mentioned by Irene Brooke in this 
volume (Fig. 6.17) depends clearly on the Netherlandish iconography of Saint Anthony. 
An interesting connection can be found in a painting sold in 2000 (Christie's, Amsterdam, 
5-6 September 2000, n. 601 as follower of Jan Mandijn). The figure of the Saint is identi- 
cal with Campagnola's Saint Jerome, and the writer considers the hypothesis of another 
model of the Temptations of Saint Anthony that reached the South, after producing one— 
or more—derivations in the Netherlands. 
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inserted in the frame (early Netherlandish paintings were often painted after 
framing)'* with such a narrow width. 

The conservation of the paint layer proved to be more difficult. Several 
lacunae of different sizes affected the surface of the painting and this, together 
with some not always careful repainting, made certain details hard to read, as 
in the case of the tree trunk. The surface had also clearly suffered from exces- 
sive cleaning, with scuff marks occasionally visible, mostly on the house, and a 
yellowed varnish had also smoothed and flattened the painting. 

However, the panel has recently undergone conservation treatment, in order 
to clean the oxidized, darkened varnish, which hid many details. Where pos- 
sible, old restorations were removed in an attempt to re-establish the delicacy 
of brushwork and brilliant tones. Unfortunately, the fragility of the painting's 
surface— probably due to the presence of tempera —made it very difficult to 
clean the varnish without removing the glazes, and in some areas the restorer!5 
was restricted in removing the yellowish layer. 

The iconography of this Temptation shows a typical repertoire of Boschian 
motifs,!5 most of which are taken from the Legenda Aurea, a very common 
source for artists at the time." All of the iconographic elements were un- 


14  Verougstraete-Marcq and van Schoute 1989; Roger van Schoute et al. “Bosch and his 
Sphere. Technique." Hieronymus Bosch: new insights into his life and work, edited by Jos 
Koldeweij et al., Museum Boijmans Van Beuningen / Ludion, 2001, pp. 102-19; Ilsink et al. 
2016, 55-60. 

15 Mrs. Antonella Daolio, Museo d'Arte Medievale e Moderna, Padua. 

16 Bosch himself had several sources of inspiration for this theme, for the iconography of 
St. Anthony was very popular in the Netherlands in the fifteenth century. Among these 
examples it's worth mentioning the Huth Hours (a Book of Hours for the use of Rome: 
Simon Marmion and Workshop; Master of the Houghton Miniatures [?]; Master of the 
Dresden Prayer Book; Ghent Associates [?]. 1485-90, parchment codex; British Library, 
London, Add MS 38126, f. 133v. see: Lieve De. Kesel “Heritage and Innovation in Flemish 
Book Illumination at the Turn of the Sixteenth Century: Framing the Frames From Simon 
Marmion to Gerard David.” Books in Transition at the Time of Philip the Fair: Manuscripts 
and Printed Books in the Late Fifteenth and Early Sixteenth Century Low Countries, edited 
by Hanno Wijsman, Turnhout, 2010, pp. 93-130, 114, fig. 32) or the Emerson-White Book 
of Hours (see Irene Brooke, at p. 247 of this volume). For the circulation of models in 
these manuscripts see: Joris C. Heyder, “Corporate design made in Ghent-Bruges?: on the 
extensive reuse of patterns in late medieval Flemish illuminated manuscripts.” The use of 
models in medieval book painting, edited by Monika E. Miiller Cambridge Scholars 
Publishing, 2014, pp. 167-201. 

17 Dutch translations of the Legenda Aurea circulated already since the second half of the 
fourteenth century, and many printed versions were published since 1478. See: Gossart 
1907, 184; or Eric de Bruyn, “The Iconography of Hieronymus Bosch's “St. Christopher car- 
rying the Christ Child’ (Rotterdam). Oud Holland, vol. 118, no. 1/2, 2005, pp. 28-37, 36, 
note 2, who recalls Koen Goudriaan, “Het Passionale op de drukpers” Gouden Legenden. 
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doubtedly familiar to a contemporary audience, even when altered in form.!8 
In the composition now in Venice, in the right lower corner the tiny figure of 
St. Anthony in his black tunic sits in meditation with a book of prayers. On the 
ground beside him are his pilgrim staff and a jug with a bowl. In front of 
the saint there is a river where some strange creatures stand: a horse (?)!° and 
two delicate naked women with long hair. One of them is trying to climb out 
of the water to reach the saint and disturb his concentration, while the other 
hides behind a bend in the bank. A monster with a funnel on his head stretches 
his arms towards the first woman; at their left is the head of another horse 
(another small character may have been inserted here, but damage to the 
painting's surface makes this area difficult to read). Behind these figures a man 
dressed in a dark robe (a monk?) places a ladder on the bank, seemingly in an 
attempt to climb out and run in the opposite direction. Another monk (?) is 
immersed in the water beside the second woman. Following the flow of the 
river, other bizarre characters typical of Bosch's imagination emerge, like a big 
fish with human arms and a long spine sprouting from his back, as well as a 
boat with a monk on board, who is chasing a heron with a crossbow.?° 

The river continues to flow under a bridge with a gate, which regulates ac- 
cess to a property or a village. On the roof of the gate there is a TAU, the sym- 
bol of St. Anthony. Under the bridge there is, characteristically, another little 


Heiligenlevens en heiligenverering in de Nederlanden, edited by Anneke B. Mulder-Bakker 
and Marijke Carasso-Kok, Hilversum, 1997, pp. 73-88. 

18 The circulation of specific models related to the life of St. Anthony since an early date 
and some very important manuscript sources are discussed by Rose Graham, “Le livre 
d'images de la vie de saint Antoine” Annales de l'académie de Mácon, troisième série, 
tome XXIX, 1934, pp. 143-88. 

19 A question mark is used for the characters which are not perfectly readable in this paint- 
ing, but whose identity the writer tried tentatively to figure out from a comparison with 
the other versions. 

20 The archer had various meanings, he has been identified also with the devil after some 
medieval iconographies. See: Ernst H. Kantorowicz, “The Archer in the Ruthwell Cross.” 
The Art Bulletin, vol. 42, no. 1, 1960, pp. 57-59; Meyer Schapiro, “The Bowman and the Bird 
on the Ruthwell Cross and Other Works: The Interpretation of Secular Themes in Early 
Mediaeval Religious Art” The Art Bulletin, vol. 45, no. 4, 1963, pp. 351-55; Barbara C. Raw 
“The Archer, the Eagle and the Lamb” Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, 
vol. 30, 1967, pp. 391-94. In several works of the artistic production linked to Hieronymus 
Bosch appear more or less diabolic monks hunting in a boat, as in the sheet 74r of the 
Antwerp Sketchbook (Kupferstichkabinett der Staatlichen Museen zu Berlin, n. 115), even 
in the form of mermaids (see for example the Saint Christopher formerly in a private col- 
lection of Madrid described by Diego Angulo, “Saint Christopher by Hieronymus Bosch.” 
The Burlington Magazine for Connoisseurs, vol. 76, nO. 442, 1940, Pp. 2-3). 
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monster, half immersed in the water.?! Standing by the door on the bridge, a 
dark figure plays an alphorn. Behind a hedge, elements of the infernal cav- 
alcade are distinguishable and found in many other derivations from Bosch's 
works. The heads of the riding crowd on the left, with trumpets and banners, 
appear in several other versions of this subject, while a frog-monster riding a 
lizard is present in the middle ground. 

In the yard in front of the house, on the right St. Anthony's pig grazes, while 
on the left a couple of deer come out of the forest. A little devil carrying a pole 
or a fork bounces along behind the house. 

Finally, moving to the upper register of the composition, several more of 
Bosch's characteristic motifs appear. The roof of the house has a small window 
with a sign-shutter and two little monsters, who embrace the chimney. A burn- 
ing tree recalls the recurring Boschian hut—or suspicious inn—where figures 
play cards and drink inside; this is another very common element used by the 
followers of Hieronymus Bosch, and it also recalls the flames of St. Anthony's 
fire—the ergotism—one of the saint's attributes.?? On the tree, the silhouette 
of another monster seems to be springing from the fire. 

The representation of St. Anthony reading, while tormented by devils, was 
commonplace and readily familiar to contemporary viewers, as demonstrated 
in a small square panel in the Groeningemuseum, which contains only the de- 
tail of saint's head and shoulders with his book in the foreground and a small, 
threatening devil on the back.?? Unverfehrt's seminal work?4 on the produc- 
tion of Bosch's followers provides a valuable catalogue of the artist's most 
frequently employed iconographic formulae. In the case of the Temptation of 
Saint Anthony, it is possible to identify several main groups: the saint, repre- 
sented either as big or small, seated or on his knees, while reading or praying, 


21 “Bosch conspiring devils under the bridge ... have no precedent in the iconography of 
St. Anthony” See: Jean M. Massing, "Sicut erat in diebus Antonii: the devils under the bridge 
in the "Tribulations of St Anthony” by Hieronymus Bosch in Lisbon” Sight & insight: es- 
says on art and culture in honour of E. H. Gombrich at 85, edited by John Onians, Phaidon 
Press, 1994, pp. 108-27, 122, who analyzes the characterization of the devils painted by 
Hieronymus Bosch. 

22 Jacques Lennep, “Feu saint Antoine et Mandragore à propos de la ‘Tentation de Saint 
Antoine' par Jéróme Bosch” Musées Royaux des Beaux-Arts de Belgique, vol. 17, 1968, 
pp. 115-36, 126. 

23 Anonymous. The Temptation of Saint Antony. 1520 ca., oil on panel, cm 9,9 x 9,9; 
Groeningemuseum, Bruges, n. 0000.GROozio.I. See: Verougstraete-Marcq and van 
Schoute 1989, 188, n. B.MC.10, as “Maitre de 1518 (?)." 

24 Gerd Unverfehrt, Hieronymus Bosch: die Rezeption seiner Kunst im frühen 16. Jahrhundert. 
Mann, 1980. 
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with his hands either on his books or joined in prayer, or a hand raised to bless 
or to drive out the devils that attack him. There are also examples in which 
St. Anthony turns his back on the viewer.25 

From tiny figures of St. Anthony in wide hunting landscapes?6 to variants 
depicting a larger hermit seated next to a tree trunk and surrounded by fires, 
devils, and enchantresses,2” Bosch explored several different interpretations 
of this iconography. In all of them the saint, even if not as melancholic as in 
the version in the Lazaro Galdiano Museum, is so absorbed in meditation that 
he does not perceive his tormentors. Nonetheless, returning to the Venice 
panel, its iconography recurs almost exactly in two paintings, with a few minor 
details changed, and partially in two drawings. 

One of the paintings bearing the same composition belongs to the Royal 
Museums of fine Arts in Brussels (Fig. 5.3).28 It is a very fine version, in 


25 A little monster is disturbing the reading St. Anthony against the dark background of a 
house with a burning roof also in the left wing of the Saint Wilgefortis Triptych, one of the 
most famous and discussed works of Hieronymus Bosch. Anyway, like most of the paint- 
ings mentioned in this essay, the shutters of the Venice Triptych have been repainted by a 
follower of the master, presumably after 1520. The writer proposed this date considering 
the stranded wale painted on the right wing. In his diary, Dürer mentioned a similar event 
happened on the coast near Zierkzee between 22 November and 3 December 1520. See: 
Bellavitis 2010, 120. 

26 Some examples for this agitated, nervous, and messy iconography with a really tiny read- 
ing St. Anthony lost in a wide space crowded with little monsters and devilish creatures, 
are the following: Follower of Hieronymus Bosch. Landscape with the Temptation of Saint 
Anthony. First half of the sixteenth century, canvas, cm 72,5 x 99; private collection. 
See: Unverfehrt 1980, 155-56; 258, no. 38a, fig. 104; Follower of Hieronymus Bosch. The 
Temptation of Saint Anthony. Ca. 1510-1520, oil on panel, cm 67 x 40; art dealer or pri- 
vate collection Von Frey, Luzern. See: Unverfehrt 1980, 156, 259, no. 38 c, fig. 105; Holland, 
ca. 1520. Landscape with the The Temptation of Saint Anthony. First half of the sixteenth 
century, oil on panel, cm 67 x 71; Muzeum Narodowe w Warszawie, Warsaw. See: Unverfehrt 
1980, 156-57; 259, no. 40, fig. 108; Follower of Hieronymus Bosch. The Temptation of Saint 
Anthony with the life of Saint Christopher. First half of the sixteenth century, oil on panel, 
cm 59,7 x 93,2; private collection, Koln. See: Unverfehrt 1980, 258, no. 38, fig. 103. 

27 Jan Wellens de Cock (attr.), The Temptation of Saint Anthony. First half of the sixteenth 
century, oil on panel, cm 33,5 x 47; Óffentliche Sammlung, Staatliche Museen zu Berlin— 
Preußischer Kulturbesitz, Gemäldegalerie, Berlin, n. 2136; follower of Hieronymus Bosch, 
The Temptation of Saint Anthony. First half of the sixteenth century, oil on panel, cm 54,5 x 
73; sold at Sotheby's, 1 December 1985, lot 39; Jan Wellens de Cock (attr.), The Temptation 
of Saint Anthony. First half of the sixteenth century, oil on panel, cm 48,6 x 62,2; Legion of 
Honor Museum, San Francisco, n. 1960.22. See: David H. Wright, "Autumn of the Middle 
Ages." Apollo, no. 3, 1980, pp. 93-106, 99-100, fig. 11 and Maddalena Bellavitis, “Jan Wellens 
de Cock, l'opera completa" MA thesis, Università degli Studi di Padova, 2002, 295-96, 
no. 26. 

28 Follower of Hieronymus Bosch. The Temptation of Saint Anthony. First half of the six- 
teenth century, oil on panel, cm 24 x 16,5, Musées Royaux des Beaux-Arts, Brussels, 
n. 2585. See: Unverfehrt 1980, fig. 101. 
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FIGURE 5.3 Follower of Hieronymus Bosch. The Temptation of Saint Anthony. First half of 
the 16th century, Musées Royaux des Beaux-Arts, Brussels 
© ROYAL MUSEUMS OF FINE ARTS OF BELGIUM, BRUSSELS / PHOTO: 
J. GELEYNS—RO SCAN—OR RMFAB, BRUSSELS / PHOTO: J. GELEYNS—ART 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
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extremely good condition, with almost identical dimensions to the Venice 
Saint Anthony. The artist employed a bright palette, similar to that originally 
used in the Venice panel, and iconographic differences are almost indiscern- 
ible. The Brussels’ Temptation was in the collections of the Duke Engelbert 
of Arenberg until 1873. Three red wax seals with coat of arms still remain on 
the back of the panel: two are identical, but don't appear to correspond to 
Arenberg's family crest. 

In the Brussel's version, while nearly all of the details of the Venice com- 
position are reproduced almost identically, the principle differences occur in 
the foreground, in the area of the river. Here, there are no women, but only 
male figures resembling monks. The first wears a hood and the head of one 
of the two behind him clearly displays a tonsure. The style, however, is mark- 
edly different, and this painting seems to have been executed at a slightly later 
moment than the Venice Temptation, exhibiting a stronger influence of the 
style of Antwerp. 

The second painting presenting same compositional solution is unfortu- 
nately lost, though it is documented in a black and white photograph in the 
archives of the Rijksbureau voor Kunsthistorische Documentatie of The Hague 
(Fig. 5.4). Unfortunately there is no information regarding the work's current 
whereabouts, but the picture's dossier includes an attribution to Cornelis 
Engebrechtsz, the name of the photographic studio (Levy and Sons),?9 and a 
reference to the Borromeo collection.30 

The photograph is not very clear, yet some elements are still legible. In this 
case, the artist maintained the two female figures in the river rather than re- 
placing them with monks. The Saint's appearance is a bit different, with a lon- 
ger beard and more articulated figure. The house too shows some variations, 


29 Lévy et Fils was the name of a famous company of French printers and photographers 
active in Paris between the end of the nineteenth century and the beginning of the twen- 
tieth (John B. Cameron, “Léon Moysé & Lévy, Ferrier, Claude-Marie and Charles Soulier.” 
Encyclopedia of Nineteenth-century Photography, edited by John Hannavy, vol. 1, A-I, 
Taylor & Francis, 2007, 852). The writer wasn't able to find a link with a publication or an 
archive for the reference to Levy's work yet but hopes that that way will lead to some use- 
ful information. 

30 This reference is actually difficult to prove, the writer contacted the direction of the 
Museums of the Isola Bella and the director of the Pinacoteca Ambrosiana, Monsignor 
Marco Navoni, who kindly addressed the question to the historian of the Borromeo fam- 
ily, Dr. Carlo Alessandro Pisoni. Anyway, no mention or knowledge of this painting as in 
one of the founds or inventories related to the properties of the ancient Milanese family 
is known. A note behind the image reports that it comes from Friedlánder's archives. The 
writer asked for information also to the staff of the Rijksbureau voor Kunsthistorische 
Documentatie but, once again, no further information has emerged. A profound thanks 
goes to those who tried to help me in this research. 
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FIGURE 5.4 

Follower of Hieronymus Bosch. The Temptation 
of Saint Anthony. First half of the 16th century, 
present location unknown. The Hague, RKD— 
Netherlands Institute for Art History 

PHOTO ARCHIVE MAX J. FRIEDLANDER, 
IMAGE NUMBER 0000111658. 





however, the most substantial difference occurs in the spatial setting, which 
is broader and includes a larger stretch of landscape in the background. 
The depiction of light and the rendering of the atmosphere seem more typical 
of Italian painting than Flemish. This version of the Temptation would seem 
to have been executed at an even later date than the Brussels version, and the 
author may have been acquainted with the Italian artistic developments of 
the first half of the sixteenth century. However, it is only possible hypoth- 
esize, as the low quality of the photograph does not allow for any definitive 
conclusions. 

With regard to the aforementioned graphic examples in this group, the 
scene of St. Anthony and the river recurs in a sheet sold at Sotheby's in 2010.31 
In this small-scale drawing, the saint sits with his book and the jug with the 
bowl beside him (perhaps his bell too). The two slender women, the man with 
the funnel on his head, the monk (?) climbing the ladder, the tonsured monk 


31 Follower of Hieronymus Bosch. The Temptation of Saint Anthony. Sixteenth century, pen 
and grey-brown ink and wash, heightened with white, over some indications in red chalk, 
indented and blackened on the reverse for transfer, mm 120 x 152; present location un- 
known. See: Sotheby's catalogue, sale L10040, London, 6 July 2010, lot 102. Despite sev- 
eral attempts, it was not possible to obtain Sotheby's authorization for publishing but 
an image of the drawing can be seen at this link: http://www.sothebys.com/en/auctions/ 
ecatalogue/2010/old-master-british-drawings-l10040/lot.102.html (accessed March 21, 
2018). 
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immersed near the further woman and what looks like the head of a horse 
are all in the river. In terms of the landscape, only the structure of the bridge 
and the gate are sketched in. Professor Koreny first observed the relation of 
the drawing to the Brussels painting. Compared to the Venice Temptation, the 
drawing is clearly of a later date and stiffer. It seems likely to have been a copy 
made with a view to producing further painted replicas, as indicated by the 
fact that the sheet was blackened on the reverse for transfer. 

Another drawing in Berlin (Fig. 5.5), executed by a follower of Hieronymus 
Bosch,3? presents St. Anthony sitting in a similar way. While the figure is not 
exactly the same as that in the painting under examination here, it is worth 
mentioning, as some details are closely related. The saint sits with his book 
in the center foreground, with one hand raised in a gesture of benediction. 
He faces forward but he turns his torso, as if something in the opposite direc- 
tion has suddenly caught his attention. Judging from the position of the lower 
part of his body, it is apparent that the artist had some hesitation. It looks as if 
either the saint has three knees or that he is sitting with his legs widely spread. 
In the background there is a village, where the main building has a roof very 
similar that of the house in the Venice painting, and again, there is a bridge 
with a gate preceding the village. The structure of the door is more architectur- 
ally solid, but there can be little doubt that the draughtsman of the Berlin sheet 
knew the other composition, maybe through a variation closer to the supposed 
Borromeo painting. 

Among the other versions relating to this type worthy of mention is the 
Saint Anthony in the Museo del Prado, traditionally attributed to Bosch him- 
self, until his authorship was questioned in 2016.33 Another small panel in a 
private collection?^ also shares some of the same characteristics: a tiny seated 
St. Anthony undermined by a crowd of diabolical creatures, the river, a small 
naked woman emerging from water and the house in the trees. There is a 


32 Workshop of Hieronymus Bosch. The Temptation of Saint Anthony. First half of the six- 
teenth century, pen and brown ink on paper, mm 258 x 179; Kupferstichkabinett, Berlin, 
n. KdZ 711. See: Ilsink et al. 2016, 511-25. 

33 Hieronymus Bosch? The Temptation of Saint Anthony. Ca. 1530-40, oil on panel, cm 
70 x 51; Museo del Prado, Madrid, n. 2049. See: Ilsink et al. 2016, 456—59 (as follower of 
Hieronymus Bosch) and Pilar Silva Maroto, *Hieronymus Bosch. The Temptations of Saint 
Anthony" Bosch. The 5th Centenary Exhibition, exhibition catalogue, edited by Pilar Silva 
Maroto, Museo Nacional del Prado, 2016, pp. 251-57 (as Hieronymus Bosch). 

34 Follower of Hieronymus Bosch. The Temptation of Saint Anthony. First half of the six- 
teenth century, oil on panel, cm 26 x 19,3; private collection (USA?). See: Unverfehrt 1980, 
152-54; 265, n. 57, fig. 97. 
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FIGURE 5.5 Workshop of Hieronymus Bosch. The Temptation of Saint Anthony. First half of 
the 16th century, Kupferstichkabinett, Berlin 
BPK / KUPFERSTICHKABINETT, SMB / DIETMAR KATZ 
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further example of this type of Temptation of Saint Anthony in the Fine Art 
Museum of Valenciennes, with a diminutive St. Anthony, seated and reading, 
and a house in a similarly depicted background, but with the mouth-gates of 
Hell in the landscape.?6 Although they do not comprise literal quotations from 
the Venice composition, nevertheless a relationship exists. 

Finally, perhaps the most interesting comparison is with a fragment of a 
shutter of a lost triptych, now housed in the Chrysler Museum of Art of Norfolk 
(Fig. 5.6).37 A more typical, younger St. Anthony is seated in a landscape, sur- 
rounded by monsters and hybrid creatures. His positioning is roughly the same 
(apart from the gesture of benediction, which recurs in small number of panels 
depicting the Temptation of Saint Anthony)? as in the Venice painting, but he 
wears a tunic with a hood instead of a hat. A thin stick is also present at his feet, 
though in a different position from the Venice panel. Behind the Saint, the river 
reappears, with the two naked women emerging from the water—one hiding 
like in the Venice Temptation—and the infernal cavalcade. Unfortunately, the 
rest of the panel is lost, so it is not possible to determine whether the back- 
ground corresponded to the present panel. 

Comparing all these versions, despite their differences, it would at first 
seem that there must have been a single, common model forming the pro- 
totype from which all the others were derived. But, as mentioned, no direct 
model by Bosch is known,?? and perhaps it never existed (the Norfolk Saint 
Anthony is too fragmentary to judge its possible role as prototype or direct 
copy). The Temptations in the Venetian private collection and Valenciennes 


35 Follower of Hieronymus Bosch. The Temptation of Saint Anthony. First half of the sixteenth 
century, oil on panel, cm 62 x 41; Musée des Beaux-Arts de Valenciennes, Valenciennes, 
n. 176. See: Koldeweij et al. 2001, 138, fig. 17a. 

36 Follower of Hieronymus Bosch, The Temptation of Saint Anthony. Sixteenth century, oil on 
panel, cm 59,7 x 93,2; Christie's, Amsterdam, 5-6 September 2000, lot 601 (as follower of 
Jan Mandijn). See: Unverfehrt 1980, 275, n. 99, fig. 145. 

37 Studio of Hieronymus Bosch. The Temptation of Saint Anthony. First half of the 
sixteenth century, oil on panel, cm 41,9 x 26,7; Chrysler Museum of Art, Norfolk, Gift of 
Walter P. Chrysler, Jr., n. 71.483. See: Evelyne Le Magadure, “Le Saint Christophe du musée 
Dobrée, fragment d'un triptyque par un élève de Jéróme Bosch.” Revue du Louvre, no. 5, 
2007, pp. 28-39, 34, fig. 8. 

38 See note 26 above. 

39 Bosse, who stated that it's very difficult to judge a copy whose original is not known, will 
probably disagree with the writer's speculations (Abraham. Bosse, Sentiments sur la dis- 
tinction des diverses manieres de peinture, dessin et gravure et des originaux d'avec leurs 
copies. Paris, Abraham Bosse, 1649, 4-5). 
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FIGURE 5.6 Studio of Hieronymus Bosch. The Temptation of 
Saint Anthony. First half of the 16th century, Chrysler 
Museum of Art, Norfolk 


reinterpret in a similar way a standard set compositional motifs employed in 
all the works examined here; a more indirect relationship seems to exist among 
the Borromeo Temptation, the Sotheby's drawing and the Berlin Saint Anthony, 
as if they were connected and the drawings might have been derived from the 
painting in Venice or a very similar one. The Brussels panel goes in another 
direction, like an independent derivation from the same model. In fact the 
Saint Anthony in Venice presents all the elements and the characteristics that 
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might suggest it to be—or to be very close to—the trait “union between the 
Borromeo and the Brussels versions. The style is much closer to Bosch's man- 
ner than any of the others, and it displays all the principal details that distin- 
guish each of the other two paintings from each other. This panel could have 
been executed by an artist very familiar with the master's work and perhaps 
close to him; he might have used a hypothetical lost model or mixed elements 
from Bosch's repertoire of imagery. A shadow of doubt surrounding the pos- 
sibility of the Venice Temptation being the trait d'union between Bosch's work- 
shop and the other derivations is cast by the work's departure to Italy. If it was 
exported at an early date, it could not have circulated in the Netherlands, nor 
would other Netherlandish artists have had access to it. In actuality, it probably 
represents a further derivation from an original by Bosch himself or from a 
workshop production, which included a very common set of the master's mo- 
tifs. Therefore, if despite all the references to Bosch's imagery, there is no evi- 
dence of a direct prototype for the composition, it could perhaps simply be a 
pastiche^? of Boschican elements, derived from a variety of models. Besides the 
categories usually individuated by scholars—either copies made to record and 
reproduce a popular or prestigious work of art or "creative copies”*—another 
typology should be taken into consideration. Hermens and Koppel, analyzing 
four different versions of Christ driving the traders from the Temple by followers 
of Bosch, consider the hypothesis of the “phantom copy”* a term coined by 
De Marchi and Van Miegroet to indicate a composition invented by the work- 
shop as a response to the requests of the clients.*? This category might apply 
to the different versions of St. Anthony's torments examined here. The famous 
variants of this episode produced by Hieronymus Bosch—the derivations 
from the Triptych of the Temptation of St. Anthony of Lisbon* in primis—need 


40 Dijkstra 1990; Mund 2009; Van den Brink 2001; Verougstraete and Schoute 2006; Silver 
2016. 

41 Hanns Swarzenski, "The role of copies in the formation of the styles of the eleventh 
century" Romanesque and Gothic art. Acts of the Twentieth International Congress of the 
History of Art, 7-12 September 1961, New York, vol. 1, Princeton University Press, 1963, 
pp. 7-18. 

42 Hermens and Koppel 2014, 95. 

43 Neil de Marchi and Hans J. Van Miegroet. “Pricing invention: ‘originals’ ‘copies’, and their 
relative value in seventeenth-century Netherlandish art markets." Economics of the arts: 
selected essays, edited by Victor A. Ginsburgh and Pierre-Michel Menger, Elsevier, 1996, 
pp- 27—70; Hans J. Miegroet, "Copies fantómes la culture imitative au début de l'époque 
moderne en Europe” Lestampe, un art multiple à la portée de tous, edited by Sophie Raux 
et al., Villeneuve d'Ascq, 2008, pp. 47-64. See also the paper by Larry Silver in this volume. 

44 Hieronymus Bosch, Triptych of the Temptation of St. Anthony. Ca. 1500-10, oil on panel, left 
wing cm 144,08 x 66,5; central panel cm 145,1 x 132,8; right wing cm 144,8 x 66,7; Museu 
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no further explanation, as Unverfehrt has provided a thorough analysis of 
the versions of this subject produced by the master's followers and imita- 
tors. The partial use of individual components of Bosch's compositions was 
facilitated not only by the circulation of copies and prints, but also by sheets 
of sketches with models for different types of St. Anthony and monsters.*5 
There were even model books of characters, repertories of Bosch's fantastical 
creatures.^9 Moreover, the fact that the drawing sold at Sotheby's was pricked 
and incised for transfer—and blackened on the reverse, so clearly used for this 
purpose—is further proof of the repetition of this model in several copies. 

Therefore, this "new" or "phantom" combination of Boschian figures and 
motifs could have evolved inside the master's workshop. Given the simplicity 
of its composition and the accessibility of its size, the demand for derivations 
from this “phantom” copy must have been high, with the result that the mas- 
ter's followers did not produce only exact copies, but also elaborated single 
parts of the scene in order to obtain further variations. However, whether a sig- 
nal, original model existed or not, the iconography of this Temptation of Saint 
Anthony was ultimately derived from the master's treatments of the subject 
and clearly enjoyed great popularity in the first half of the sixteenth century. 

In order to gain a more complete understanding of the painting, the current 
owner commissioned a scientific investigation of it, so stratigraphic and infra- 
red studies were undertaken. 

The technical analysis made on the panel^? produced results consistent 
with the style of the painting, the dating and the technique. A calcium carbon- 
ate ground with traces of oil and animal glue is the typical Netherlandish prep- 
aration for panel painting, and a very thin layer of lead white between it and 
the pigments could be the imprimitura. The artist used pigments like azurite or 


Nacional de Arte Antiga, Lisbon, n. 1498. See: Ilsink et al. 2016, pp. 140-59, no. 4. 

45 See, among others, these two examples: Hieronymus Bosch. Studies of Saint Anthony / 
Sketch sheet with monsters. First half of the sixteenth century pen and brown ink 
on paper, mm 206 x 263; Musée du Louvre, Département des Arts graphiques, Paris, 
n. 20871 (Ilsink et al. 2016, 556—557, n. 52 r/v); Follower of Hieronymus Bosch. Model sheet 
with monsters. First half of the sixteenth century, pen and ochre-coloured ink on paper, 
mm 321 x 211; Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, bequeathed by Francis Douce, 1834, n. WA 
1863.155 (Matthijs Ilsink and Jos Koldeweij, editors, Hieronymus Bosch. Visions of Genius. 
Exhibition catalogue, Mercator Fonds / Yale University Press, 2016, 126—27, n. 38). 

46 See: Master of the Antwerp Sketchbook, Antwerp Sketchbook, Kupferstichkabinett der 
Staatlichen Museen zu Berlin, Berlin, inv. n. 79 C2; Francois Rabelais, Les Songes dróla- 
tiques de Pantagruel, où sont contenues plusieurs figures de l'invention de maistre Frangois 
Rabelais, et derniére ceuvre d'iceluy, pour la récréation des bons esprits. Paris, Richard 
Breton, 1565. 

47 TSA srl, Padua, Italy. 
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copper resinate, and the binder is oil. Traces of tempera are also present, as a 
protein-based glue has been found in some pigments; this is not surprising for 
traces of tempera have been found in paintings by Bosch.*8 

The underdrawing?*? (Fig. 5.7) is very simple and neat, consisting of a sketch, 
which in most cases defines the principal contours. A darker and heavier line 
is instead traced on many parts of the surface over the paint layer, to define the 
outlines. The underdrawing is very light and seems to have been made with 
a liquid medium. The artist drew almost all the contours of the different ele- 
ments of the composition, probably following an initial tracing produced by 
a mechanical transfer of a design. Only in certain areas, such as the shadow 
under the roofs or the ground under the bushes, is it possible to see hatch- 
ing marks indicating shadows or darker zones. Comparing the underdrawing 
with that found in other works attributed to Bosch,°° as well as the overall 
construction of the composition, the Venice Temptation shows an important 
difference. If at times the backgrounds and landscapes of Bosch's paintings are 
drawn with less attention to definition and construction, the figures tend to be 
well developed and highly finished. The artist went over the lines several times 
and took care with shadows and drapery. Moreover, most of the monsters, ani- 
mals and small creatures populating the composition were painted directly, 
with no underdrawing. 

In conclusion, the Venice Temptation is a fascinating pastiche of elements 
taken from the extraordinary imagination of Hieronymus Bosch and must have 
been made by a follower who was close to the master's workshop. It would ap- 
pear to be a very close derivation from a Boschian production, or more likely a 
sort of “phantom copy”; this invented composition in turn became so popular 
in the first part of the sixteenth century that it generated a series of copies and 
reproductions, all with slight variations in imagery and style, executed by fol- 
lowers and imitators of Hieronymus Bosch. This group of paintings depicting 
the Temptation of St. Anthony is yet another manifestation of the tremendous 
fame and fascination of the artist, whose work was admired to such an extent 
that it engendered the serial replication of “invented copies” from “non-exis- 
tent” prototypes. 


48 María del Carmen Garrido Pérez and Roger Van Schoute, El Bosco en el Museo del Prado. 
Museo del Prado / Aldeasa, 2001. 

49 IR photographs by M. Bellavitis. 

50 For the last research and results regarding the underdrawing of Hieronymus Bosch and 
his paintings see: Luuk Hoogstede et al., Hieronymus Bosch Painter and Draughtsman. 
Technical Studies. Mercator Fonds / Yale University Press, 2016. 
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FIGURE 5.7 Follower of Hieronymus Bosch, The Temptation of Saint 
Anthony, infrared photograph. 1520-30, private collection, 
Venice 
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CHAPTER 6 


Tratta da Zorzi: Giulio Campagnola's Copies after 
other Artists and his Use of Models 


Irene Brooke 


Giulio Campagnola occupies a notable place in the history of printmaking 
on account of his experimentation with and development of stippling 
as a means of shading in his engravings. He was also a prominent figure in 
Venetian culture of his time, with links to well-known humanists, literary fig- 


ures, and individuals involved in the printing industry, like Pietro Bembo and 
Aldo Manuzio. Modern literature on Giulio's ceuvre often presents a widely 
varied conception of his output, his range of ability, and his art historical im- 
portance.! The matter has been further complicated by dramatic shifts made 
by preeminent scholars like Konrad Oberhuber and David Landau in their 


1 Iwouldlike to thank Jennifer Fletcher, Charles Hope, and Catherine Whistler for reading this 


essay prior to its publication and for their many helpful and insightful comments. I am also 
grateful to Maddalena Bellavitis for inviting me to contribute to this volume and Sarah Ferrari 
for many stimulating discussions about Giulio, Giorgione, and the artistic culture of early 
cinquecento Venice. The principle studies on Giulio's career follow: Paul Kristeller, Giulio 
Campagnola, Kupferstiche und Zeichnungen. Bruno Cassirer, 1907; Arthur M. Hind, Early 
Italian Engraving. A Critical Catalogue with Complete Reproduction of all Prints Described. 
Vol. v, Bernard Quaritch, 1948, pp. 189-205; Konrad Oberhuber, “Giulio Campagnola” Early 
Italian Engravings from the National Gallery of Art Washington, edited by Jay A. Levenson 
et al., National Gallery of Art, 1973, pp. 390-413; Mark J. Zucker, Early Italian Masters: The 
Illustrated Bartsch. Vol. 25, Abaris Books, 1984, pp. 463-87; Maria A. Chiari Moretto Wiel, “Per 
una nuova cronologia di Giulio Campagnola incisore” Arte Veneta, vol. 62, 1988, pp. 41-42; 
Antonio Carradore, “Giulio Campagnola, un artista umanista” Venezia Cinquecento, vol. 20, 
no. 40, 2010, Pp. 55-134. Recent studies on the artist include Charles Hope, “Drawings, 
Attribution and Evidence: Giulio Campagnola, Giorgione and Early Titian” Rethinking 
Renaissance Drawings: Essays in Honour of David McTavish, edited by Una Roman d'Elia, 
McGill-Queen's University Press, 2014, pp. 61-89; Irene Brooke, “‘I/ molto cortese e gentile 
M. Giulio Campagnola’ and his ‘gargion’: New evidence for the date of Giulio's death and 
reflections on Domenico's early career” Da Venezia a Roma. Pietro Bembo tra arti e lettere, 
edited by Vittoria Romani, Padua University Press, forthcoming; and Catherine Whistler, 
"Aspects of disegno, drawing and prints in Renaissance Venice,’ in Jenseits des Disgeno? Die 
Entstehung selbständiger Zeichnungen in Deutschland und Italien im 15. und 16. Jahrhundert, 
edited by Alessandro Nova and Daniela Bohde, Michael Imhof Verlag, forthcoming. 
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approach to the artist in different studies.? Despite recent scholarship revalu- 
ating the status of copies in the Renaissance, the divergence of opinion among 
art historians in their view of Giulio often still hinges on a perception of his 
originality, or conversely, derivativeness as an artist.? Giulio is recorded as hav- 
ing made copies after works by leading painters of his day, and much of the 
early praise of Giulio celebrates his ability as a copyist, although the precise 
relationship of his extant engravings with the work of other artists has proved 
to be a complex issue. Taking into account the evidence presented in the prints 
themselves, as well as our knowledge of contemporary printmaking practices, 
this essay will explore Giulio's use of contemporary models. Eschewing mod- 
ernist conceptions of copy versus original, which have tended to obscure our 
understanding of the artist, the reception of Giulio's work by a contemporary 
audience of collectors and artists will be evaluated and his role in the artistic 
culture of his time assessed. 

From the age of thirteen, Giulio's ability to copy the work of the famed art- 
ists of his day, Bellini and Mantegna, was extolled in the writings of his father's 
humanist friends.* Giulio is known to have excelled in the art of miniature 
and later made small illuminations after works by avant-garde Venetian art- 
ists, Giorgione and Benedetto Diana, which were noted in the 1520s by the art 
aficionado and connoisseur, Marcantonio Michiel, in the Paduan house of the 


2 See: Oberhuber 1973, 390-401, and Konrad Oberhuber, Disegni di Tiziano e della sua cerchia. 
Neri Pozza, 1976, pp. 52-57, versus Konrad Oberhuber, “Le message de Giorgione et du jeune 
Titien dessinateurs.” Le Siècle de Titien, lage dor de la peinture à Venise, exhibition catalogue, 
edited by Michel Laclotte, Réunion des Musées Nationaux, 1994, pp. 483-502, 483-95 and 
idem, “Giorgione, Titien jeune, leur influence. Dessins et gravures.” Ivi, pp. 503-30, 503-7 
(where works previously accepted as Giulio's are given to Giorgione). Likewise see: David 
Landau, “Printmaking in Venice and the Veneto.’ The Genius of Venice, exhibition catalogue, 
edited by Jane Martineau and Charles Hope, Royal Academy of Arts, 1981, pp. 303-5, 304, nos. 
P8-P12, and idem, “Giulio Campagnola.” Ivi, pp. 312-23, 312-16, and 320, no. P17, and David 
Landau and Peter Parshall, The Renaissance Print. Yale University Press, 1994, pp. 150, 261-64, 
versus David Landau, “Larte dell'incisione a Venezia ai tempi di Manuzio." Aldo Manuzio: Il 
Rinascimento Veneziano, exhibition catalogue, edited by Guido Beltramini et al., Marsilio, 
2016, pp. 107—35, 107 and 123-32. 

3 Forthe status of copies in the Renaissance and Early Modern period see: especially Kathleen 
Preciado, editor, Retaining the Original: Multiples, Originals, Copies, and Reproductions. 
Studies in the History of Art, vol. 20, The National Gallery of Art, 1989. For another recent 
discussion pertaining to the Renaissance see: Alexander Nagel and Christopher S. Wood, 
Anachronic Renaissance. Zone Books, 2010, pp. 275-99. Hope 2014, 33-45 relates the history 
of scholarly prejudice against Giulio on account the perception of him as a 'copyist. 

4 Foran outline of contemporary humanist praise of Giulio see: Carradore 2010, 55-70; and 
Hope 2014, 31-33. 
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Venetian writer and later cardinal, Pietro Bembo.5 Because of these recorded 
miniatures and contemporary praise of Giulio's skill as an illuminator com- 
parable to Jacometto, scholars have posited that his early copies of works by 
Mantegna and Bellini might have been executed in the form of miniatures.® 
While proposals have been made, no early or late miniature copy after another 
artist by Giulio has been securely identified.” 


1 Engraving and Copying in Sixteenth-Century Italy 


Evidence of how Giulio might have approached his painted copies of works 
by other artists can be insinuated from his extant prints. In only one known 


5 Marcantonio Michiel, Notizia d'opere del disegno. Edited by Cristina de Benedictis, Edfir, 2000, 
p. 31. For Michiel's visit to Bembo's collection see: Rosella Lauber, “Note per Marcantonio 
Michiel e Pietro Bembo.” Pietro Bembo: L'invenzione del Rinascimento, exhibition catalo- 
gue, edited by Guido Beltramini et al., Marsilio, 2013b, pp. 344-47, and by the same author 
“In casa di Messer Pietro Bembo.” Pietro Bembo e le arti, edited by Guido Beltramini et al., 
Marsilio, 2013a, pp. 441-64. See: also Jennifer Fletcher, “Marcantonio Michiel: his friends and 
collection." The Burlington Magazine, vol. 123, no. 941, 1981, pp. 452—57; by the same author, 
“Marcantonio Michiel: ‘che ha veduto assai" The Burlington Magazine, vol. 123, no. 943, 1981, 
pp. 602-9, and Monica Schmitter, “The Dating of Michiel's Notizia on Works of Art in Padua.” 
The Burlington Magazine, vol. 145, no. 1205, 2003, p. 571. For Bembo's interest in the visual 
arts see also: Irene Brooke, “Pietro Bembo and the Visual Arts.” Dissertation, The Courtauld 
Institute of Arts, 2011. 

6 For the comparison of Giulio to Jacometto in a letter of 1497, see: Alessandro Luzio, “Giulio 
Campagnola, fanciullo prodigio.” Archivio storico dell'arte, vol. 1, 1888a, pp. 184-85. Pomponio 
Gaurico praises Giulio's knowledge of pictura, demonstrated in his ability to “imitate” 
Mantegna's Minerva Expelling the Vices and Triumphs of Caesar; however, it is not clear what 
form these copies took. See: Pomponio Gaurico, De sculptura, 1504. Edited by Paolo Cutolo, 
Edizioni Scientifiche Italiane, 1999, pp. 159 and 274, n. 21. In another poem, Zwypagia (di- 
scussed at the end of this essay) Gaurico's praise of Giulio's work is framed in the language 
of painting, and he uses the diminutive tabellas, in accord with earlier humanist praise of 
illuminators. See: Pomponio Gaurico, De Sculptura, 1504. Edited by Heinrich Brockhaus, 
Lepzig, F. A. Brockhaus, 1886, pp. 84-87; and for humanist praise of illuminators, Simonetta 
Nicolini, “Come piccoli quadri. Appunti su alcune fonti per la ricezione della miniatura tra 
XIV e XVI secolo.’ Intrecci darte, vol. 4, 2015, pp. 6-35. 

7 For attributions of miniature paintings to Giulio see: David Alan Brown and Miklós 
Boskovits, Italian Paintings of the Fifteenth Century: The Collections of the National Gallery of 
Art. Oxford University Press, 2003, pp. 435-43; and David Alan Brown, “Giulio Campagnola: 
the Printmaker as Painter” Artibus et historiae, vol. 31, 2010, pp. 83-97; Jennifer Fletcher, 
“Mantegna and Venice." Mantegna and Fifteenth-Century Court Cultures: Lectures Delivered in 
connection with Andrea Mantegna exhibition at the Royal Academy of Arts, London 1992, edited 
by Francis Ames-Lewis and Anka Bednarek, Birkbeck College, 1993, pp. 17-25, 20; and Keith 
Christiansen, “A Proposal for Giulio Campagnola Pittore” Hommage à Michel Laclotte: Etudes 
sur la peinture du Moyen Age et de la Renaissance, edited by Pierre Rosenberg et al., Electa, 


1994, PP. 341-45. 
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instance, Giulio made a full and complete copy of a print by Dürer. His version 
of the Penance of Saint John Chrysostom (Fig. 6.1) was probably made early in 
his career, primarily as a learning exercise.8 As would be expected, his copy 
of Dürer's print is executed in reverse to the original and reveals an artist less 
proficient in the medium of engraving than the German master. The convinc- 
ing naturalism of the protective rock formation encompassing the figures of 
the Virgin and Child in Dürer's print becomes in Giulio's version an almost 
flat, pattern-like abstraction, created by less subtle transitions from areas of 
dark to light and very dark contour lines delineating the principle forms; it 
is clear that Giulio was studying Dürer's technique, but could not match the 
subtle tonal effects created by the German's dynamic hatching lines. Despite 
evidently constituting a learning exercise, Giulio proudly proclaimed his au- 
thorship of his copy of Dürer's print, signing it in Roman capitals, using his 
classicizing toponymic surname Antenoreus, indicating that he considered the 
engraving a finished, commercially viable work. 

Giulio was of course not the only engraver of his time to make copies of 
Dürer's prints in an attempt to study and learn from the German artist's super- 
lative skill in the medium .? In a well-known passage in the life of the engraver, 
Marcantonio Raimondi, Vasari describes how the artist, arriving in Venice 
(ca. 1506), bought up prints by Dürer that he found for sale in Piazza San Marco 
and diligently copied them "stroke by stroke" in order to learn precisely how 
they had been made.!? Vasari further claims that Raimondi copied the whole of 
Dürer's Life of the Virgin and Small Passion series, using his 'sign' (his signature 
in the form of the letters AD) and sold his copies as originals by the German 
master. According to Vasari, when Dürer learned what Raimondi was up to, he 
came to Venice and appealed to the Senate, who did nothing more than forbid 
Raimondi's use of Dürer's signature. 

Vasari's account is demonstrably inaccurate and appears to conflate details 
relating to a 1511 Venetian edition of the Life of the Virgin with engravings by 
Raimondi after Dürer, and a reprinted edition by Dürer issued in Nuremberg in 
the same year.! In spite of this, the story sheds light both on how artists used 
the work of others as an educational tool and the societal attitude towards 


Hind 1948, 195-96, no. 3; Zucker 1984, 467-68, no. 18.003. 
For a comprehensive account of early Italian engravers' copies of Dürer's prints see: 
Giovanni M. Fara, Albrecht Dürer: originali, copie e derivazioni. Olschki, 2007. 

10 Giorgio Vasari, Le vite de’ più eccellenti pittori scultori e architettori, 1550 and 1568. Edited by 
Rosanna Bettarini and Paola Barocchi, vol. 5, Sansoni, 1984, pp. 6-7. 

11  See:Christopher L.C.E. Witcombe, Copyright in the Renaissance: Prints and the Privilegio 
in Sixteenth-Century Venice and Rome. Brill, 2004, pp. 81-85, and Lisa Pon, Raphael, Dúrer, 
and Marcantonio Raimondi: Copying and the Italian Renaissance Print. Yale University 
Press, 2004, pp. 39-43. 
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FIGURE 6.1 Giulio Campagnola after Dürer, The Penance of Saint John Chrysostom. 
Ca. 1500-5, Kupferstichkabinett der Staatlichen Museen zu Berlin 
O KUPFERSTICHKABINETT. STAATLICHE MUSEEN ZU BERLIN 
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such ‘counterfeit’ productions.!? There is no doubt that Raimondi's initial pur- 
pose in copying Dürer's prints was to learn from them.!? Copying the work of 
greater artists was a cornerstone of artistic training in the Renaissance, as laid 
out at the turn of the fifteenth century by Cennino Cennini, who recommends, 
that novice artists should copy the best works by the best and most famous 
master they can find. Through a diligent application of copying, the beginner 
will eventually take on the maniera and aria of the greater artist. Echoing one 
side of the literary debate regarding the use of models, Cennini warns against 
the use of multiple models, which leads students never to master any one 
style.!* Elsewhere, Cennini gives a more practical description of how elements 
from the compositions of great masters can be copied using carta lucida, a 
technique that was regularly employed by engravers.!5 

While copying as a means of artistic training would often have taken place 
in a workshop setting, under the supervision of the master whose work and 
style were being copied, Marcantonio Raimondi's circumstances were differ- 
ent, as prints, being a relatively new artistic form, were not subject to the same 
sort of hierarchical workshop practice.!* Raimondi was thereby able to profit 
from an act that had originated as a training exercise. Despite Dürer's griev- 
ance, in Vasari's account, the Venetian authorities do not see Raimondi's ac- 
tions as punishable or even aberrant. Dürer, on the other hand, had a strong 
sense of artistic identity and ownership of his printed designs. This aspect of 
Vasari's story is corroborated by the colophon of his 151 edition of the Life 
of the Virgin, in which the artist issued a warning to ‘envious thieves’, as his 
work was protected by a privilege granted from the Emperor Maximilian." 
Signaling the close links between printmaking and the early book industry, 


12 For the categories of ‘counterfeits’ and ‘forgeries’ in Renaissance Europe see: Nagel and 
Wood 2010, 275-99. 

13 See: Carolyn H. Wood, The Engravings of Marcantonio Raimondi. Edited by Innis H. 
Shoemaker, The Spencer Museum, 1981, p. 62, no. 6. 

14 Cennino Cennini, Il Libro dell'arte. Edited by Franco Brunello, Neri Pozza, 1971, chapter 27, 
p. 27. For Cennini's engagement with the literary debate surrounding the use of models 
see: Andrea Bolland, "Art and Humanism in Early Renaissance Padua: Cennini, Vergerio 
and Petrarch on Imitation." Renaissance Quarterly, vol. 49, no. 3, 1996, pp. 469-87. 

15 Cennini 1971, chapter 24, 24-25. For the use of carta lucida in the Renaissance see: 
Maria C. Galassi, "Visual evidence for the use of carta lucida in the Italian Renaissance 
workshop.” The Renaissance Workshop, edited by David Saunders et al., The British Library, 
2013, pp. 130—37. For printers' use of carta lucida see: Landau and Parshall 1994, 112. 

16 Landau and Parshall 1994, 7-12. 

17 See: Pon 2004, 39; Witcombe 2004, 84; and Joseph Koerner, “Albrecth Dürer: A sixteenth- 
Century Influenza” Albrecht Dürer and his Legacy: the Graphic Work of a Renaissance 
Artist, edited by Giulia Bartrum, The British Museum, 2002, pp. 18-38, 25-31. 
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such a privilege would have been a principal factor in prompting the Venetian 
authorities to take action against Raimondi, rather than any perceived, intrin- 
sic rights of the original designer, however possessive Dürer might have felt 
of his imagery.!8 In fact, Dürer can't have been too alarmed by Raimondi's ac- 
tions, as he himself avowed the fundamental role of copying in artistic practice 
and made copies of works by other artists, like his drawings after Mantegna's 
engravings.!9 His chief objection probably was indeed the unauthorized use of 
his signature. 

In relating Vasari's story about Raimondi's copies to the work of Giulio 
Campagonla, there are two principle points that must be considered. The first 
is a question of language. Lisa Pon has noted that, in the context of sixteenth- 
century writers on art, the Italian verb used by Vasari to indicate the act of 
copying, contrafare, does not carry the negative connotations of its English 
cognate, counterfeit.? Rather it is closely aligned with the concept of 
imitatio or imitation, another word, which often has a pejorative sense in 
modern contexts, but which in sixteenth-century Italy formed the foundation 
of literary and artistic theory, as put forth in the influential writings of Giulio's 
friend and patron, Pietro Bembo, among others.?! Therefore, Vasari's descrip- 
tion of Raimondi's copies after Dürer carries no negative judgment with regard 
either to his actions or his artistic productions. 


18 In the first two decades of the sixteenth century, several printmakers applied for privi- 
leges protecting their productions. See: Witcombe 2004, 78-84. For a discussion of how 
Raimondi's copy of the The Life of the Virgin Series conformed to the norms of book pub- 
lishing and the publishing of devotional images in early Cinquecento Venice see: Pon 
2004, 62-63. 

19 Dürer made pen and ink drawings after Mantegna's Bacchanal with Silenus and the Battle 
of the Sea Gods. His drawing of the Death of Orpheus is probably based on a lost original 
by Mantegna, also recorded in a Ferrarese print. See: Stephanie Porras, "Dürer's Copies." 
The young Dürer: Drawing the Figure, exhibition catalogue, edited by Stephanie Buck 
and Stephanie Porras, The Courtauld Gallery, 2013, pp. 57-71, 61-66, for Dürer's copies of 
Mantegna, and pp. 57-71 for a broader discussion of his practice of copying in drawings. 
See also: Koerner 2002, 18-25 and 107, no. 37. 

20 See: Pon 2004, 141-42. Vasari uses the verb interchangeably in discussions of artists copy- 
ing other artists' work, antiquities, and nature. He defines painting using the word: “la 
pittura non e altro che un contrafar tuttle le cose della natura vive, col disegno e coi colori 
semplicemente," Vasari 1984, vol. 3, 124. For uses of contrafare see: Ivi, Indice, 216. 

21 See especially: Eugenio Battisti, Rinascimento e Barocco. Einaudi, 1960, pp. 175-215; 
Pasquale Sabbatino, La Bellezza di Elena; L'imitazione nella letteratura e nelle arti figura- 
tive del Rinascimento. Olschki, 1996, pp. 13-59; Clark Hulse, The Rule of Art. The University 
of Chicago, 1990, pp. 77-114; Martin L. McLaughlin, Literary Imitation in the Italian 
Renaissance: The Theory and Practice of Literary Imitation in Italy from Dante to Bembo. 
Clarendon Press, 1995; George W. Pigman, "Versions of Imitation in the Renaissance." 
Renaissance Quarterly, vol. 33, 1980, pp. 1-32; and Thomas Greene, The Light in Troy: 
Imitation and Discovery in Renaissance Poetry. Yale University Press, 1982. 
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The second point that must be taken into consideration with regard to 
Marcantonio, and thereby Giulio Campagnola, is that in the first decade of 
the sixteenth century, when both artists were establishing themselves as en- 
gravers in Northern Italy, the status of prints as an art form was still flexible.?2 
As many have observed, the notion of the ‘reproductive print’ originated in 
Vasari's presentation of printmaking in his life of Marcantonio Raimondi and 
shaped a later perception of the engraver as secondary to the painter-designer 
with whom he collaborated.?3 Scholars have called into question not only the 
ostensible Vasarian categorization of Raimondi's work as purely reproductive, 
but also more generally the prejudice subordinating prints to drawings and 
other art forms perceived to be more directly linked to the act of invention'.2* 
Despite recognition that the category of ‘reproductive print’ was not valid at 
the beginning the of the sixteenth century, many modern accounts of Giulio's 
ceuvre still reflect this bias against engraving, positioning it as subsidiary to 
drawing and the notional original. 


2 Giulio Campagnola's Approach to Copying in Context 


When Marcantonio Michiel described the miniature paintings by Giulio that 
he saw in the home of Pietro Bembo, he noted the subjects, one a nude seen 
from behind in a landscape and the other a nude watering a plant, with two 


22 Landau and Parshall 1994, 65-102. 

23 This view was codified in the seminal study by Franz Wickhoff, “Beiträge zur Geschichte 
der Reproducirenden Künste: Marcantons Eintritt in den Kreis Rómischer Kunstler.” 
Jahrbuch der kunsthistorischen Sammlungen des allerhóchsten Kaiserhauses, vol. 20, 1899, 
pp. 181-94. For Vasari's prejudice towards printmaking see especially: David Landau, 
“Vasari, Prints and Prejudice” The Oxford Art Journal, vol. 6, 1983, pp. 3-10, and Evelina 
Borea, “Vasari e le stampe” Prospettiva, vols. 57-60, 1989-90, pp. 18-38. For alternative 
readings of Vasari see: Pon 2004, 137-54; Sharon Gregory, Vasari and the Renaissance Print. 
Ashgate, 2012; and Barbara Stoltz, “Disegno versus Disegno stampato: printmaking theory 
in Vasari's Vite (1550-1568) in the context of the theory of disegno and the Libro de' 
Disegni” The Journal of Art Historiography, vol. 7, 2012, pp. 1-20. 

24 See: Konrad Oberhuber, “Raffaello e lincisione” Raffaello in Vaticano, exhibition catalo- 
gue, edited by Fabrizio Mancinelli, Electa, 1984, pp. 333-42. More generally see: Michael 
Bury, “The Taste for Prints in Italy to c. 1600.” Print Quarterly, vol. 2, no. 1, 1985, pp. 12-26; 
Caroline Karpinski, "The Print in Thrall to its Original: A Historiographic Perspective." 
Retaining the Original: Multiples, Originals, Copies, and Reproductions, Studies in the History 
of Art, edited by Kathleen Preciado, vol. 20, The National Gallery of Art, 1989, pp. 101-9, 
and Evelyn Lincoln, "Invention, Origin and Dedication: Republishing Women's Prints in 
Early Modern Italy" Making and Unmaking Intellectual Property: Creative Production in 
Legal and Cultural Perspective, edited by Mario Biagioli et al., The University of Chicago 
Press, 2011, pp. 339-57; Catherine Whistler, Venice and Drawing, 1500—1800: Theory, Practice, 
and Collecting, Yale University Press, 2016, pp. 155-65; and Whistler forthcoming. 
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putti digging.?25 In both cases, he also observed that the subjects had been 
treated or drawn (tratta) by other artists, in the case of the nude seen from 
behind, Giorgione, and in the case of the nude watering a plant, Benedetto 
Diana. While the descriptions of Giulio's miniatures are evocative of well- 
known Venetian works like the Venus in Dresden, once attributed to Giorgione, 
but now more commonly given to Titian, and the Concert Champétre (whose 
attribution is similarly a matter of historical debate), no known paintings by 
any early sixteenth-century Venetian artist present the subject matter outlined 
by Michiel.?6 In both cases the extant works that correspond most directly to 
Michiel's description are prints. 

The description of Giulio's miniature portraying a nude, seen from behind, 
lying in a landscape recalls Giulio's own engraving of a Nude in a Landscape 
(Fig. 6.2).27 A very similar nude female figure also appears in Raimondi's 
engraving known as The Dream (Fig. 6.3), made during the artist's Venetian 
sojourn, ca. 1506-8.28 Scholars have often presumed that the similarity in the 
nudes depicted by Campagnola and Raimondi indicates their derivation from a 
common prototype, presumably a work by Giorgione, as indicated by Michiel. 
If this is indeed the case, it must be granted that the two artists positioned 
their Giorgionesque model within in widely divergent contexts. Giulio's nude, 
executed entirely using his innovative stippling technique, presents a still, 
subtly lit, idyllic image with erotic undertones.?? Raimondi's image includes 


25 Michiel 2000, 31: “Li dui quadretti di capretto imminiati furono di mano di Julio Compagnola; 
luno è una nuda tratta da Zorzi, stesa e volta, l'altro una nuda che da acqua ad uno albero, 
tratta dal Diana, cun dui puttini che zappano” 

26 Fora summary of the attributions of the Venus in Dresden see: Hope 2014, 61-65. For the 
attributional history of the Concert Champétre see: Alessandro Ballarin, “Tiziano Vecellio, 
dit Titien, Le Concert Champétre.’ Le Siècle de Titien, lage dor de la peinture à Venise, 
exhibition catalogue, edited by Michel Laclotte, Réunion des Musées Nationaux, 1994, 
Pp. 392-400, no. 43. For a discussion of the painting in terms of Titian's early career and 
in relation to Raimondi's print, discussed below, see: Paul Joannides, Titian to 1518. Yale 
University Press, 2001, pp. 98-103. 

27  Hind 1948, 202, no. 13; Zucker 1984, 473-76, no. 18.008. 

28 For Raimondi's print see: Konrad Oberhuber, The Illustrated Bartsch: The Works of 
Marcantonio Raimondi and his School. Abaris Books, vol. 27, 1978, p. 55, no. 359. For fur- 
ther bibliography see: Antonio Carradore, “Giulio Campagnola. Nuda in un paesaggio." 
Giorgione, exhibition catalogue, edited by Enrico Maria Dal Pozzolo and Lionello Puppi, 
Skira, 2009, pp. 455-56, no. 70 and idem, “Marcantonio Raimondi. Il Sogno.” Ivi, p. 457, 
no. 72. 

29 Foran interpretation of the iconography of the print see: Patricia Emison, “Asleep in the 
Grass of Arcady: Giulio Campagnola's Dreamer” Renaissance Quarterly, vol. 45, no. 2, 1992, 
pp. 271-92. Sarah Ferrari, “Le ragioni culturali del 'dipingere moderno”: Paesaggio, ritrat- 
to e allegoria." Dissertation, Università di Padova, 2014, p. 143, connects the imagery to a 
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FIGURE 6.2 Giulio Campagnola, Nude in a Landscape. Ca. 1510-15, The British Museum, 
London 
© TRUSTEES OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


two nudes (the other shown frontally) and is characterized by movement and 
violence, with dramatic lighting effects. While the tempestuous atmosphere 
of Raimondi's engraving relates to works by Giorgione like the Tempest and 
possibly the lost Inferno with Aeneas and Anchises, scholars have also noted the 
influence of Bosch and Northern European artists on the imagery presented 
in the engraving.?? Executed around or after 1510, Giulio's engraving (and 
most likely miniature) postdate Marcantonio Raimondi's departure from the 


passage in Sannazaro's Arcadia describing a painting in which Venus is depicted from 
behind, on account of the painter's inability to recreate her beauty. 

30 For the connection between Raimondi's print and Giorgione’s lost painting see: 
Alessandro Nova, “Giorgione's Inferno with Aeneas and Anchises for Taddeo Contarini.” 
Dosso's Fate: Painting and Court Culture in Renaissance Italy, edited by Luisa Ciammati 
et al, The Getty Research Institute, 1998, pp. 41-62. For Northern influences see: 
Beverly L. Brown, “Marcantonio Raimondi. Il Sogno” Renaissance Venice and the North: 
Crosscurrents in the Time of Bellini, Dürer, and Titian, exhibition catalogue, edited 
by Beverly L. Brown and Bernard Aikema, Rizzoli, 1999, pp. 440-41, no. 114. More 
recently Beverly L. Brown, "Troubled waters: Marcantonio Raimondi and Dürer's night- 
mares on the shore." Marcantonio Raimondi, Raphael and the Image Multiplied, edited by 
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FIGURE 6.3 Marcantonio Raimondi, The Dream. Ca. 1507-8, The Fitzwilliam Museum, 
Cambridge 
O THE WHITWORTH ART GALLERY, UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER, 
UK/BRIDGEMAN IMAGES 


Veneto and probably also the death of Giorgione.3! While Raimondi's print is 
remarkable in imitating Giorgione's dramatic lighting effects and presenting 
a nocturne, Giulio's image reveals his preoccupation with recreating the soft 
naturalism rendered by the chiaroscuro brushwork of Giorgione and the young 
Titian. Whatever the Giorgionesque prototype, it seems likely that both en- 
gravers manipulated the landscape setting of their compositions to suit their 
own particular interest in the Venetian artist's work. 

The iconography of the second miniature by Giulio Campagnola in Pietro 
Bembo's collection appears to correspond to another engraving by Raimondi 


Edward H. Wouk, Manchester University Press, 2017, pp. 32-41, questions the associations 
with Bosch and Giorgione's lost painting. 

31 Giorgione was certainly dead by 13 October 1510 when the Venetian authorities drew 
up an inventory of his goods. See: Renata Segre, “A Rare Document on Giorgione.” The 
Burlington Magazine, vol. 153, 2011, pp. 383-86. By 25 October Isabella d'Este was trying 
to obtain a “Nocte” through her agent, Taddeo Albano. See: Alessandro Luzio, “Isabella 
d'Este e due quadri di Giorgione.” Archivio storico dell'arte, vol. 1, 1888b, pp. 47-48, 47. For 
establishing a date for the works by Giulio in Bembo's collection see: Brooke forthcoming. 
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FIGURE 6.4 Marcantonio Raimondi, Grammar. Ca. 1508, The British Museum, London 
© TRUSTEES OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM 
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representing the figure of Grammar (Fig. 6.4).32 Although Raimondi's print 
lacks two putti digging described by Michiel, the female nude watering a plant 
seems closely related to Giulio's “nuda che da acqua ad albero” A seemingly 
more precise correlation between the description of Giulio's little painting and 
Raimondi's print might indicate a closer following of a common prototype (in 
this case by Benedetto Diana) by both engravers, but in both instances, how 
they would have come upon the shared model is uncertain. Each might have 
had contact with the painter in question or known their patrons, who granted 
access to works in their collections. In Campagnola's case, it is also possible 
that his model was in fact Raimondi's print, as both miniatures owned by 
Bembo were probably executed around the same time (ca. 1510 or a few years 
later) and therefore postdate Raimondi's Venetian engravings.?? Whatever the 
case may have been, the relationship between both engravers' work and their 
models is not a straightforward one. Judging from Giulio's prints, it is evident 
that when working from a model, he rarely followed it exactly, often combining 
motifs from different works and inserting them into new contexts.34 
Returning to the artist's study of Dürer, it is clear that Giulio's principal 
interest in the German artist was his treatment of landscape.?5 Indeed his 
choice of the Penance of Saint John Chrysostom as a work to copy in full may 


32 For Raimondis Grammar see: Oberhuber 1978, 75, no. 383; Rudolph Wittkower, 
"Grammatica: From Martianus Capella to Hogarth." The Journal of the Warburg Institute, 
vol. 2, no. 1, 1938, pp. 82-84; and Oberhuber, Konrad. "Marcantonio Raimondi, La 
Grammatica” Bologna e l'umanesimo: 1490-1510, exhibition catalogue, edited by Marzia 
Faietti and Konrad Oberhuber, Nuova Alfa Editoriale, 1988, pp. 148—50, no. 30. 

33 Ifthisisthe case, Giulio, Bembo, or Michiel must have had been familiar with the related 
paintings, as Michiel supplied the information about these in his notes. Fletcher 1981, 
462, observes that Michiel was probably treated to a guided tour by Bembo, who might 
have shared this kind of detail. The collectors of Giorgione's work appear to have been 
part of a small, close-knit circle. Michiel, who was clearly interested in contemporary 
Venetian painting, may have been familiar with the painted models, having seen them in 
other collections. See: Salvatore Settis, La Tempesta interpretata: Giorgione, i committenti, 
il soggetto. Einaudi, 1978. Republished in: Settis, Salvatore. Artisti e committenti fra Quattro 
e Cinquecento. Einaudi, 2010, pp. 89-114, and Rosella Lauber, “Una lucente linea d'ombra. 
Note per Giorgione nel collezionismo veneziano.” Giorgione, exhibition catalogue, edited 
by Enrico Maria Dal Pozzolo and Lionello Puppi, Skira, 2009, pp. 189-206. 

34 Stephen Campbell, “Naturalism and the Venetian Poesia: Grafting, Metaphor, and 
Embodiment in Giogione, Titian and the Campagnolas.” Subject as Aporia in Italian 
Renaissance Art, edited by Lorenzo Pericolo and Alexander Nagel, Ashgate, 2009, pp. 15- 
23, describes this aspect of Campagnola's compositional methods in terms of ‘grafting’ 
borrowing a metaphor from Castiglione and comparing artistic and poetic practice. 

35 For the Venetian interest in Northern landscapes see: Beverly L. Brown, “From Hell to 
Paradise: Landscape in Early Sixteenth-Century Venice.” Brown and Aikema 1999, 424-31, 
and Ernst Gombrich, Norm and Form. Phaidon, 1966, pp. 107-10. 
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have derived from the extensive depiction of landscape in Dürer's engraving, 
not to mention the introduction of a female nude into this setting. In another 
instance, Giulio made an engraving, copying only the landscape element of 
Dürer's Marine Monster.38 Giulio's print is unusual, not only in its presenta- 
tion of a pure landscape as subject matter, but also in its half-circle format.?" 
Unlike the Penance of Saint John Chrysostom, Giulio's copy of the landscape 
from the Marine Monster is in not in reverse to the original, nor is it an exact 
transcription, as the buildings on the left have been constricted and lowered, 
creating an edifice more Italian in character. Giulio also condensed, rounded 
off and layered the foliage around and below the architectural structure, creat- 
ing the impression of flat plains of dense, bushy shrubbery that again appears 
more Italianate than Alpine. Here, Giulio's copy of Dürer's print seems less of a 
learning exercise than a reworking or adaptation for a new purpose. 

Giulio's interest in Dürer's treatment of landscape is in fact apparent in 
all of his early prints, which contain landscape elements borrowed from 
the German. His Tobias and the Angel quotes the landscape from Dürer's 
Little Courier in reverse.?8 His Saturn presents a shrunken, slightly simplified, 
but accurately orientated version of the landscape background of Dürer's 
Il-Assorted Couple.8° Likewise, Giulio's Ganymede (Fig. 6.5) incorporates a 
fairly precise, correctly orientated copy of the landscape included in Dürer's 
Madonna of the Monkey, though Giulio's characteristic flat layers of rounded 
shrubbery fill the void left in the absence of the figure of the Virgin.* Just as 
Giulio was not unique in making a full copy of a Dürer print, nor was his bor- 
rowing of landscape elements from the German unusual. Such was common 
practice among engravers working in the Veneto in the early sixteenth century, 
as amply demonstrated in the prints of Nicoletto da Modena and Benedetto 
Montagna, two engravers with whom Giulio is likely to have had some degree 
of familiarity.*! He and Nicoletto may have come in contact in Padua through 
Pietro Barozzi, who was a patron of Nicoletto and close to the Campagnolas, 
officiating at Giulio's first tonsure.^? Giulio and Benedetto Montagna must 


36 X Hind 1948, 196, no. 5; Zucker 1984, 485, no. 18.012. 

37 This print survives in only one known impression in Naples. Hind proposed that it might 
be a fragment of a roundel and might have originally contained some figural subject. 

38 Hind 1948, 195, no. 1; Zucker 1984, 466, n0.18.001. 

39 Hind 1948, 195, no. 2; Zucker 1984, 466-67, no. 18.002. 

40 X Hind 1948, 196, no. 4, Zucker 1984, 472-73, no. 18.007. 

41 See: Fara 2010, nos. 27; 39; 46; 55; 58; 60; 64; 104; for Nicoletto's borrowings from Dürer, and 
NOS. 2, 5; 11-12; 17; 27; 33; 38; 40; 46-47; 51; 72; 75-76; 961; 96v, for Montagna's. 

42 For Barozzi’s patronage of Nicoletto see: Alberta De Nicolò Salmazo, “Elementi di eccen- 
tricità nella regia rigorosa di Pietro Barozzi.” Pietro Barozzi un vescvo del Rinascimento. 
Atti del Convegno (Padova 18-20 Ottobre), edited by Andrea Nante et al., Istituto di Storia 
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certainly have known each early in their careers, as Giulio is documented in 
Vicenza in the Montagna household in 1503.43 Unlike these other two engrav- 
ers, however, there exists further evidence of Giulio's working methods on ac- 
count of the survival of preparatory drawings for a handful of his engravings. 
In three instances, drawings survive that not only relate compositionally 
to Giulio's prints, but that actually bear evidence of transferal and use of 
designs for engravings. The earliest of these, for the Ganymede (Fig. 6.6) is now 
in the National Gallery in Washington.** The drawing's figure group, consisting 
of the monumental eagle, representing Jupiter, and the beautiful, young boy 
carried off on his back, is incised and appears with the same dimensions, in 
reverse in Giulio's related print. The background of the drawing presents a 
schematized landscape, filled with a series of abstracted, rounded shrubs typi- 
cal of Giulio. This landscape does not reappear in the print, where, as noted, 
Giulio borrowed his background from Diirer. Despite the very exact translation 
of the drawing into the print, there has been longstanding historical debate 
about the author of the design for the Ganymede. Bearing a later inscrip- 
tion reading ‘Giovanni Bellini”, the drawing has traditionally been associated 
either with this artist or Mantegna.** While several scholars today see Giulio's 
hand in the work, the historic reluctance to accept Giulio's authorship result- 
ed largely from an approach that qualified Giulio's artistic ability in terms of 
modern conceptions of originality, prioritizing a Vasarian view of invention'*6 


Ecclesiastica Padovana, 2012, pp. 275-88. For Giulio's first tonsure see: Paolo Sambin, 
“Spigolature d'archivio 1. La tonsura di Giulio Campagnola, ragazzo prodigio, e un nuovo 
documento per Domenico Campagnola.” Accademia Patavina di Scienze, Lettere ed Arti, 
III: Classe di Scienze Morali, Lettere ed Arti, vol. 86, 1973-74, pp. 381-88. For Giulio's later 
ecclesiastical career see Clarice Zdanksi, “A Document pertaining to Giulio Campagnola's 
Clerical Service” Bolletino del Museo Civico di Padova, vol. 76, 1986, pp. 61-66. 

43 Mauro Lucco, Bartolomeo Cincani, detto Montagna: Dipinti. Zel Edizioni, 2014, p. 125, 
doc. 59. This recent discovery and its implications have not yet been fully taken into 
account in the literature on Giulio. Aspects of the relationship between Giulio and 
Benedetto Montagna were addressed by the current author in a conference paper: Irene 
Brooke, “Tratta da Zorzi: Rethinking Giulio Campagnola's Artistic Evolution and his Place 
in Venetian Print Culture in the Age of Giorgione. In the Age of Giorgione, 10 May 2016, 
Royal Academy of Arts, The Courtauld Institute, London. Conference Presentation. 

44 Fora recent discussion of the drawing see: Brown 2010, 85-86. See also Andrew Robison, 
La poesia della Luce. Disegni veneziani dalla National Gallery of Art di Washington/The 
Poetry of Light. Venetian Drawings from the National Gallery of Art, Washington. Marsilio, 
2014, PP. 41-44, no. 6. 

45 The vacillations between Bellini and Mantegna by the Tietzes, Rearick, and other 
twentieth-century experts of Venetian drawing are surmised in Brown 2010, 85. Robison 
2014, still attributes the drawing to either Bellini or Mantegna. 

46 Fora recent discussion of the flexible perception of authorship in the Renaissance and 
the evolution of the modern prioritization of invention in relation to prints see: Lincoln 
2011, 342-46. For Vasari's view of invention with relation to prints see: Stoltz 2012, 7. 
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FIGURE 6.5 Giulio Campagnola, Ganymede. Ca. 1505, The Metropoloitan Museum of Art, 
New York 
O THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 
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FIGURE 6.6 Giulio Campagnola, Ganymede. Ca. 1505, The 
National Gallery of Art, Washington, DC 
© THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART, 
WASHINGTON, DC 


As Charles Hope has recently observed, this and the other drawings relating to 
Giulio's prints have been viewed by many scholars as simply being too good 
to have been executed by an artist who worked in a derivative idiom.*” 
Giulio's figure of Ganymede does indeed have a Mantegnesque qual- 
ity about it. But, as noted, Giulio was famously good at imitating Mantegna. 
Mantegna, on the other hand, was fiercely protective of his designs for prints. 
In a contractual document of 1475, employing the goldsmith Gian Marco 
Cavalli to engrave plates with his designs, Mantegna stipulated that his draw- 
ing and the subsequent prints should not be shown to anyone, nor should 
drawings be made after the design without his permission, nor should the 
goldsmith make further prints from the original design, or sell or give away 


47 Hope 2014, 73-74. 
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any impression without the master's permission.*8 Shortly after this contract 
was drawn up, another engraver, Simone Ardizzoni, wrote a well-known let- 
ter to Lodovico Gonzaga, complaining of having been attacked and accused of 
sodomy, seemingly because he had re-engraved Mantegna's designs without 
permission.49 Mantegna, like Dürer after him, must have been reacting (albeit 
rather extremely) to the new situation presented by prints, which allowed the 
transmission and dissemination of designs outside of a controlled workshop 
environment. It was of course an impossible battle to fight, and Mantegna's 
prints were copied by many including, as noted, Dúrer.*% How easy it would 
have been to get hold of one of Mantegna's original preparatory drawings is, 
however, a different matter. 

Although Giulio is praised as an imitator of Mantegna, it is not clear if he 
ever worked in close proximity to the artist, despite an effusive letter of recom- 
mendation written to the Gonzaga court on his behalf.5! While, the drawing 
of Ganymede bears little relation to Mantegna's graphic style, the unquestion- 
ably Venetian aspect might explain the association with Giovanni Bellini. 
However, the image seems more closely related to Venetian sculptural than 
painted models. The figure of the young boy and the eagle bear a strong re- 
semblance to sculptural models by Tullio and Antonio Lombardo. That Giulio 
would have been familiar with the Lombardo's work is indubitable, given that 


48 See: Andrea Canova, “Gian Marco Cavalli incisore. Per Andrea Mantegna e altre notizie 
sull'oreficeria e la tipografia a Mantova nel XV secolo." Italia Mediovale e umanistica, 
vol. 42, 2001, pp. 149-79. 

49 See: Landau and Parshall, 71. Susan Boorsch, “Mantegna and His Printmakers.” Martineau 
and Hope 1981, 56-66, sees Mantegna's actions as being more broadly an assertion of 
control of artistic production in Mantua. For a recent discussion of the scholarly debate 
about whether Mantegna engraved plates himself see: Evelina Borea, Lo specchio dell'arte 
italiana: stampe in cinque secoli. Vol. 1, Edizioni della Normale, 2009, pp. 23-25. 

50  See:n.19 above. 

51 Luzio 1888a. Placiola's letter of recommendation, dated September 1497, was evidently 
not successful, as by January 1498, Giulio was in Ferrara. See: Hope 2014, 32 and n. 23. In 
addition to this scholar's valid argument for dating Matteo Bosso's letter, locating the art- 
ist in Ferrara, to 1498 rather than 1499, as many scholars have claimed, the fact that Bosso's 
letters were published in November 1498 precludes the later date, see: Matteo Bosso, 
Familiares et secundae epistolae. Mantua, Vincenzo Bertocchi, 1498, no. CCXI, sig. uii 
rv. Gaurico's praise of Giulio's skill in ‘imitating’ Mantegna's Minerva Expelling the Vices 
(see: n. 6 above) has led scholars to conclude that the artist must have had access to the 
original painting, but this may not have been the case, as there is no evidence of how 
exact Giulio's imitation was. It may have been based on a drawing or even a description 
of the painting. If he did see Mantegna's painting in situ in Mantua, he probably did not 
remain there long. The painting is generally dated 1502, and by February 1503, Giulio was 
in Vicenza, see: n. 43 above. Gaurico arrived in Padua between 1501-2, and presumably got 
to know Giulio and his work in that city in this period. 
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the Campagnola family lived in Padua near the Santo, where at the begin- 
ning of the century Tullio executed the famous series of reliefs for the cha- 
pel of Saint Anthony. Pomponio Garurico's praise of Giulio in his treatise 
De Scupltura, suggests a familiarity between the engraver and the sculptors 
affiliated with Gaurico's atelier, which was active when Lombardo was work- 
ing in Padua.53 Furthermore, a familial association with sculptors working in 
Padua in the Lombardo's all'antica style, might be inferred from the fact that 
in 1512 Girolamo Campagnola, Giulio's father, who was a notary, witnessed 
Giammaria Moscas apprenticeship contract.54 A later, closer association 
between Giulio and Tullio in Venice seems likely through Tullio's links to 
individuals involved in the book trade like Benedetto Bordon, the Paduan 
illuminator who probably knew the Campagnolas and collaborated with the 
printer Aldo Manuzio, who in turn mentioned Giulio in his will as the cutter 
of punches for new cursive capitals.55 Tullio Lombardo and Giulio also had 
mutual associations with the Venetian church of Santo Stefano, whose prior, 
the well-connected Gabriele Dalla Volta, was a close friend of the Campagnolas 
and Pietro Bembo.56 

The logical author of the Ganymede drawing is Giulio himself. That Giulio 
chose to replace his background with one from Dürer is completely in keeping 
with his own experimentation in engraving and the compositional strategies 


52  FortheLombardo and subsequent sculptors at work inthe chapel see: Sarah Blake McHam, 
The Chapel of St. Anthony at the Santo and the Development of Venetian Renaissance 
sculpture. Cambridge University Press, 1994. 

53 For Gaurico and Giulio see: n. 6 above. Tullio is praised extensively in Gaurico's dialogue. 
For the humanist's atelier in Padua see: André Chastel, “Introduction” Pomponio Gaurico, 
De Sculptura, 1504. Edited and translated by André Chastel and Robert Klein, Librairie 
Droz, 1969, pp. 15-19. 

54 This important reference to Girolamo, orginally published in Antonio Sartori, editor, 
Documenti per la storia dell'arte a Padova. Neri Pozza, 1976, 171-72, has not been noticed 
in any art historical literature relating to Giulio, Girolamo, or Mosca. The document is 
reprinted in Anne Markham Schulz, Giammaria Mosca called Padovano: A Renaissance 
Sculptor in Italy and Poland. Pennsylvania State University Press, 1998, 190-91, however, 
without comment with regard to Girolamo Campagnola. 

55 For Lombardo and Bordon see: Allison Luchs, “Lo scalpello e la pagina. I Lombardo e 
l'illustrazione del libro a Venezia” I Lombardo. Architettura e scultura a Venezia tra “400 
e 500, edited by Andrea Guerra et al., Marsilio, 2006, pp. 137-59. For Manuzio's will see: 
Carlo Castellani, La Stampa in Venezia; Dalla su origine alla morte di Aldo Manuzio seniore. 
Venice, F. Ongania, 1889. Lint, 1973, p. 99, doc. 3. The links between these individuals were 
explored in greater depth by the current author in the conference paper cited at n. 43. 

56 For Gabriele Dalla Volta's friendship with the Campagnolas see: Brooke forthcoming. For 
Tullio's involvement with Santo Stefano, including his tomb in the church (now lost), see: 
Anna Pizzati and Matteo Ceriana, editors, Tullio Lombardo. Documenti e testimonianze. 
Scripta, 2008, pp. 78-83, no. 79 and 212-14, nos. 274-75. 
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of other contemporary engravers. For another engraving, the Saint John the 
Baptist (Fig. 6.7), Giulio does appear to have relied on a Mantegnesque proto- 
type for the subject of his print. However, the original model was most likely 
mediated through an engraving by Girolamo Mocetto (Fig. 6.8), which presents 
the same figure, identical in size and in reverse to Giulio's.*” In other instances, 
Mocetto seems to have had access to Mantegna's drawings, perhaps orches- 
trated through the painter's brother-in-law, Giovanni Bellini, whose workshop 
Mocetto had joined by at least 1507.58 How and where Giulio laid his hands 
on Mocetto's print is unknown, however the latter also seems to have spent 
time in Vicenza and his work shows some evidence of contact with Benedetto 
Montagna, so there may have been a degree of contact and exchange between 
all three engravers.59 

Giulio's engraving of Saint John the Baptist has puzzled scholars, combin- 
ing styles and techniques that have traditionally been used to define two dis- 
tinct stages in Giulio's artistic evolution; the Mantegnesque figure is engraved 
using line, while the Giorgionesque landscape is executed purely with Giulio's 
advanced stippling technique.9? The preparatory drawing for Giulio's engrav- 
ing, now in the Louvre (Fig. 6.9) has further perplexed scholars, as it is pricked 
throughout the area of the landscape, but presents a figure of the Baptist that 
was clearly not Giulio's model; not pricked and stylistically very different to 
the figure in Giulio's print, the figure of the saint in the drawing seems to be by 
different hand than the landscape and is perhaps a later addition.*! 


57 For Giulio's print Hind 1948, 201-2, no. 12; Zucker 1984, 470-71, no. 18.005. For Mocetto's 
print Hind 1948, 164, no. 9; Zucker 1984, 52—53, no. 5.008. 

58 See: Zucker 1984, 39-40 and Giorgio Tagliaferro, "Mocetto, Girolamo” Dizionario 
Biografico degli Italiani, vol. 75, 201 at http://www.treccani.it/enciclopedia/girolamo 
-mocetto (Dizionario-Biografico)/. Accessed February 2017. For Bellini's workshop see: 
Jennifer Fletcher, “Les Bellini” Ateliers de la Renaissance, edited by Roberto Cassanelli, 
Desclée de Brouwe, 1998, pp. 133-53. 

59 See: Zucker 1984, 40 and 43-45, nos. 5.002 and 5.003. 

60 Because of this, Oberhuber 1973, 402-9, diverged from the traditional approach to dating 
Giulio's works on the basis of technique and dated instead on perceived artistic influ- 
ence, placing the Baptist much earlier in Giulio's career. He attributed the preparatory 
drawing for the landscape to Giorgione or Titian. For a refutation of this see: Hope 2014, 
76-79. Landau 2016, 124, follows a line of argument that maintains the print to have been 
executed in two different stages. 

61 See the discussion and n. 77 below. 
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FIGURE 6.7 Giulio Campagnola, Saint John the Baptist. Ca. 1510-15, The British Museum, 


London 
© TRUSTEES OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM 
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FIGURE 6.8 Girolamo Mocetto, Saint John the Baptist. Ca. 1505, The British Museum, London 
© TRUSTEES OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM 
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FIGURE 6.9 Giulio and Domenico Campagnola, Saint John the Baptist. Ca. 1510-15, Musée du 
Louvre, Paris 
O RMN-GRAND PALAIS (DU LOUVRE) 
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Although Giulio's borrowing of subject matter from another print is, as 
observed, not unusual for printmaking practice at the time, the ostensible 
stylistic incongruence between landscape and figure has further contributed 
to ascholarly reluctance to accept Giulio's authorship of the drawing related to 
his engraving.8? As in the Ganymede, the print's juxtaposition of an original 
design and elements copied from another artist cast doubt on Giulio's capabil- 
ity as a designer, and yet in both cases, if the prints had been in fact been the 
result of a collaboration, one might expect some evidence of this, for instance 
an inscription noting the designer as well as the engraver. Yet on each engrav- 
ing only Giulio's name appears. Again, the scholarly skepticism seems largely 
rooted in a prejudice towards engraving as a reproductive medium and a no- 
tion of copy divorced from historical context. 

Once more, Giulio's experimentation in Saint John the Baptist must be viewed 
in the light of contemporary engravers' working methods. In his own work, a 
continued referral to earlier models and the mixing of idioms and styles was 
habitual, as demonstrated in his engraving of a Stag Chained to a Tree (Fig. 6.10). 
Usually agreed to be among Giulio's most mature works, executed exclusively 
with stippling, the print relates iconographically to an image by the long since 
dead Jacometto (Fig. 6.11), whose work inspired Giulio in his youth.® Likewise, 
Giulio must have had a continued admiration for the work of Mantegna, as 
did contemporary connoisseurs and collectors like Baldasssare Castglione, 
Marcantonio Michiel, and Pietro Bembo. In the context of a discussion about 
imitation in Castglione's Courtier, Lodovico Canossa, cites Mantegna among 
the great painters of the age, thereby validating him as a model, along with 
Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael, Michelangelo, and Giorgione.** In 1514, Michiel, 
still argued in a letter to a friend that Mantegna was the greatest Italian artist, 
though he acknowledged his unfamiliarity with the work of Michelangelo.** 
Some time after Mantegna died in 1506, Bembo acquired his Saint Sebastian, 


62 See: Konrad Oberhuber, “Saint Jean-Baptiste dans un paysage” Le Siècle de Titien, lage 
d'or de la peinture à Venise, exhibition catalogue, edited by Michel Laclotte, Réunion des 
Musées Nationaux, 1994d, pp. 504-5, 504, no. 89, and Hope 2014, 72-73, for a history of the 
attribution of the drawing. 

63 See: Hind 1948, 202, no. 14; Zucker 1984, 486-87, no. 18.014. For Jacometto's related image, 
A Seated Hart, which appears on the reverse of his portrait of Alvise Contarini, see: Sir 
Peter Humfrey, et al. The Age of Titian: Venetian Renaissance Art from Scottish Collections. 
National Galleries of Scotland, 2004, 68-69, no. 6. The very close following of Jacometto's 
model in the shading on Giulio's Stag, suggests that he had access to the original. 

64 Baldassare Castiglione, Il cortegiano. 1528. Translated by George Bull, Penguin Books, 1967, 
p. 82. 

65 See: Fletcher 1981, 456; and Hope 2014, 77. 
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Giulio Campagnola, Stag Chained to a Tree. Ca. 1510-15, The British Museum, 
London 
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FIGURE 6.11 Jacometto, Alvise Contarini (A Seated Hart, reverse). Ca. 1485-95, 
The Metropolitan Museum, New York 
© THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 
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originally commissioned by Lodovico Gonzaga, but remaining in the artist's 
studio after his death.9$ The monumentality and strength of composition 
of the figure in Bembo's painting is similar to that exhibited in the figure in 
Giulio's engraving. The commercial success and popularity of Giulio's print is 
demonstrated by the many impressions that were taken later in the century 
under the supervision of the engraver Nicoló Nelli, who must have come into 
possession of Giulio's plate.57 Contemporary esteem for Giulio’s composition 
might also explain a drawing of the subject, executed with washes by Giulio, 
which is noted in the 1695 inventory of the Mantova Benavides collection.*8 
The inventory makes it clear that Giulio's drawing was not in an album, as was 
often the case with works on paper, but was displayed hanging on a pilaster in 
the family's famous museo. 

The presence of a work by Giulio in the Mantova Benavides collection is 
not surprising given the close relationship of Giulio's adopted son Domencio 
to Marco Mantova Benavides, who amassed the bulk of works later listed in 
the family inventory, including numerous drawings by Domenico.® Elsewhere, 
I have shown that collaboration between Giulio and Domenico must have 
been more extensive than traditionally assumed, given that, contrary to 
the long-standing assumption of scholars, Giulio was still alive in 1517, 
when Domenico produced his first major output of prints."? It seems likely 
that Domenico would have begun his training under Giulio a few years earlier, 
when he probably executed a third work noted by Michiel in the collection of 
Pietro Bembo. This was described by Marcantonio Michiel as a little painting 
of a Dead Christ Supported by Two Angels, executed by a 'gargion' or assistant of 
Giulio's, with Giulio's help.” Like the two miniatures by Giulio in Bembo's col- 


66 See: Sergio Momesso, “Andrea Mantegna, San Sebastiano” Pietro Bembo: L'invenzione 
del Rinascimento, exhibition catalogue, edited by Guido Beltramini et al., Marsilio, 2013, 
Pp. 327-28, no. 5.6. 

67 See: Zucker 1984, 471, no.1. Another of Giulio's prints, the Astrologer was also reissued later 
in the century, attesting to its continued popularity, see: Zucker 1984, 484, no. 18.011/S3. 

68 See: Irene Favaretto, Andrea Mantova Benavides Inventario delle Antichità di casa Mantova 
Benavides. Società Coopertiva Tipografica, 1978, 100, no. 273. This work has not been noted 
in the literature on Giulio. It should be noted that the Louvre drawing is executed using a 
brown wash, in addition to pen and ink, though it is not possible to say with certainty at 
this time if this was the drawing was in the Benavides collection. 

69 For Marco Mantova Benavides as a collector see: Irene Favaretto, editor, Marco Mantova 
Benavides: il suo museo e la cultura padovana del Cinquecento: atti della giornata di studio, 
12 novembre 1983, nel IV centenario della morte 1582-1982. Accademia patavina di scienze, 
lettere ed arti, 1984. 

70 See: Brooke 201, 138, and Brooke forthcoming, for a full discussion of the reference to 
Giulio in 1517 and the implications for Giulio's relationship to Domenico's work. 

71 Michiel 2000, 31: “quadretto piccolo del Cristo morto sostenuto da dui angioletti, fu de mano 
de ... gargion de Iulio Campagnola, e aiutato da esso Iulio in quell'opera” As Giulio does not 
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FIGURE 6.12 Giulio Campagnola, Two Figures in a Landscape. Ca. 1510, Musée du Louvre, 
Paris 
© RMN-GRAND PALAIS (MUSÉE DU LOUVRE) 


lection, this work relates to an extant print that was one of many executed in 
1517 by Domenico, most likely under Giulio's supervision.7? 

Another engraving, for which a preparatory drawing survives, must also rep- 
resent a collaboration between Giulio and Domenico, like the little painting 
of the Dead Christ in Bembo's collection. The Louvre drawing of Two Figures 
in a Landscape (Fig. 6.12) supplied the model for the buildings and landscape 
on the right side of a print given to both Giulio and Domenico of Musicians in 
a Landscape (Fig. 6.13).? The area of the drawing corresponding to the print is 
pricked for transfer. Given the survival of a single impression including only 
the landscape and buildings (Fig. 6.14), it seems likely that Giulio first trans- 
ferred the design from the drawing and engraved the related area of the copper 


seem to have had a traditional workshop, it seems unlikely that he had other assistants 
besides his chosen artistic heir, Domenico. The connection between this painting and a 
print by Domenico, mentioned below, also supports the identification of this “gargion” 
as Domenico. 

72 Hind 1948, 213, no. 11; Zucker, 502-3, no. 19.006, and Anna Santagiustina Poniz, “Le stampe 
di Domenico Campagnola.” Atti dell'Istituto Veneto di Scienze, Lettere ed Arti, vol. 138, 1979- 
80, no. 7, pp. 303-19, 311. This print, which only survives in two impressions in Pavia and 
Berlin, had not previously been associated with Bembo's little painting, For a full discus- 
sion, see: Brooke, forthcoming. 

73 For the drawing and its relation to the print see: Carradore 2010, 10-12. For the engraving 
see: Hind 1948, 196, no. 6; Zucker 1984, 508-9, no. 19.012, and Santagiustina Poniz 1979-80, 
310, NO. 1. 
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FIGURE 6.13 Giulio and Domenico Campagnola, Musicians in a Landscape. Ca. 1515, 
The British Museum, London 
© TRUSTEES OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM 





FIGURE 6.14 Giulio Campagnola, Landscape. Ca. 1510-15, The British Museum, London 
© TRUSTEES OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM 
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plate, before handing it over for completion to Domenico.”* He must then have 
supervised Domenico's addition of the group of musicians to the right side of 
the plate. 

The Louvre drawing, like the other drawings relating to Giulio's engravings 
carries a history of attributional debate.”? However, like the Saint John the 
Baptist, when one considers the process involved in composing the print, it 
becomes clear that the way in which the drawing relates to the engraving is en- 
tirely in keeping with Giulio's working methods. As in the other prints consid- 
ered, Giulio used his original design only in part, combining it with elements 
designed by another artist. In this case he was working closely with the other 
artist in question, namely his adopted son, and ultimately handed over his 
plate to Domenico for completion. If another artist, whether Giorgione, Titian, 
or someone else, had supplied a drawing to Giulio, one might expect that, like 
Dürer or Mantegna, he would have had an equally strong sense of artistic iden- 
tity and similar commercial concerns, and therefore object to the manner in 
which Giulio made partial use of drawings for his engravings. If however, the 
drawing was his own, he could use it in any manner he liked and perhaps sub- 
sequently profit from it by selling it to a collector. 

Michael Bury has noted the close link between drawings and prints evident 
in the inventories of major collections of these artworks formed in the early 
sixteenth century, like that of Gabriele Vendramin. It seems probable that col- 
lectors of Giulio's refined little engravings would have also been interested 
in the drawings connected to them.”* Bury rightly observed that the “modern 
sensibility for the spontaneity and expressive immediacy of drawings” hin- 
dered scholars' recognition of the relationship between prints and drawings, 


74 Hind 1948, no. 6a, 197; Zucker 1984, no. 19.012, /C1, $1, 509-510. Neither signed nor dated, 
scholars disagree as to whether this was one of Giulio's final works (Hind, Oberhuber, 
Carradore) or if Giulio's execution of the plate dates to an earlier stage in his career on ac- 
count of the technique, which is linear (Kristeller, Zucker, Chiari Moretto Wiel, Hope). In 
either case, the relevant point here is that Giulio must have overseen Domenico's comple- 
tion of the plate. 

75 See: Hope 2014, 72-74, and Konrad Oberhuber, “Giorgione, Paysage avec deux hommes à 
l'orée d'un bois." Le Siècle de Titien, lage d'or de la peinture à Venise, exhibition catalogue, 
edited by Michel Laclotte, Réunion des Musées Nationaux, 1994a, pp. 506-7, no. 93, 
where he shifted his opinion in favor of Giorgione, having previously accepted Giulio's 
authorship. 

76 See: Bury 1985, 21. The manuscript signature on several of Giulio's prints also suggests the 
connection between prints and drawings in his œuvre. See: Zucker 1984, 482, no. 18.011/S2. 
For a recent discussion of the topic from a slightly different viewpoint see: Stoltz 2012, 14— 
18, and by the same author "Ars nova? Die neue Kunst? Die Bedeutung der Druckgraphik 
in der Kunstliteratur des 15. und des frühen 16. Jahrhunderts." Ars Nova: Frühe Kupferstiche 
aus Italien, edited by Gudula Metze, Michael Imhof, 2013, pp. 25-28. This topic is also 
addressed in Whistler 2016 and forthcoming. 
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as understood by Renaissance collectors, who, on the other hand, privileged 
finished drawings that more closely resembled prints than quick sketches 
or studies. Perhaps for this reason the landscape drawing used for the Saint 
John the Baptist was ultimately completed, most likely by Giulio's adopted son 
Domenico." 


3 A Contemporary Audience 


Giulio's output of graphic works, whether prints or drawings, appears to have 
been limited compared with other, more prolific engravers of the period, like 
Nicoletto da Modena or Benedetto Montagna. But like some of the most gifted 
artists of his day, he was a man of varied interests and versatile talents, involved 
in a range of activities, of which sadly little evidence remains. He received an 
outstanding humanist education, took ecclesiastical orders, and to what ex- 
tent his pursuit of the visual arts was truly professional is unclear. Still, the pop- 
ularity of his artistic productions in his own time is apparent, not only in the 
high praise that he received from other humanists, but also in the inclusion of 
his compositions in prominent collections like Bembo's, Benavides, probably 
Vendramin's, and also in one of the largest known print collections of the time, 
that of Ferdinand Columbus." In addition, his prints were, like Dürer's, copied 
by other engravers, both for pedagogical and commercial purposes. One of the 
identifiable copiers of Giulio's work was the young Agostino Veneziano, who 
before departing for Rome, copied several engravings of Giulio's early maturity 
(ca. 1509), including the Young Shepherd, the Old Shepherd, and the Astrologer, 
onto which Agostino substituted the date 1514 in place of Giulio’s 1509.7? Like 


77 Zucker 1984, 480 and 481, no. 4. 

78 See: Aldo Rava, “Il ‘Camerino delle antigaglie' di Gabriele Vendramin” Nuovo archivio 
veneto, vol. 39, 1920, pp. 155-81, 171, where “do quadreti picoli a stampa del Campagnola" 
may well be Giulio's. For Colombus' collection see: Mark McDonald, The print collection 
of Ferdinand Columbus (1488—1539). Vol. 2, The British Museum, 2004, pp. 56, no. 255 and 
54-55, no. 248, a copy by Agostino Veneziano. 

79 See: Zucker 1984, 47, no. 18.009/C1; 481, nos. 18.010/C2 and C3; and 484, no. 18.011/C3. 
Another anonymous copy of the Astrologer, in reverse to the original and Agostino's 
also bears the date 1514 (Zucker 1984, no. 18.011/C2), and may have been the source for 
Agostino's copy. However, the majority of Agostino's copies of Giulio's engravings are in 
the same direction as the originals, and the date 1514 is consistent with Agostino's early 
career in Venice. See: Donata Minonzio, "Agostino De Musi, detto Agostino Veneziano." 
Dizonario Biografico degli Italiani, vol. 38, 1990, http://www.treccani.it/enciclopedia/ 
de-musi-agostino-detto-agostino-veneziano (Dizionario-Biografico)/. Accessed 
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Marcantonio Raimondi and Giulio, Agostino advertised his authorship, add- 
ing his own signature in place of the original and occasionally experimenting 
with the composition, as in one of his copies of the Old Shepherd, where he 
replaced Giulio's landscape and buildings with a pastiche of quotations from 
three different prints by Dúrer.8% In a similar way, Nicoletto da Modena trans- 
posed Giulio's Stag, discussed above, into a very different composition with a 
more elaborate setting including a characteristic large, ruined arch framing the 
left side of his print, a Dúreresque cluster of buildings in the middle ground, 
and landscape background (Fig. 6.15).8! 

Giulio's work also seems to have had some impact on contemporary paint- 
ers who occasionally borrowed motifs from his prints. The landscape and 
background structures appearing in Giulio's Louvre drawing of Two Figures in 
a Landscape and the subsequent print by Giulio and Domenico of Musicians 
in a Landscape appear to have gained some currency in the second decade of 
the sixteenth century, reappearing in several works of art, including a fresco 
by Francesco da Milano in the Scuola dei Battuti in Conegliano, a painting by 
Girolamo dal Santo now in Milan, and a Venetian picture in the collection of 
the Harvard Museums (Fig. 6.16).82 In a manner similar to contemporary en- 
gravers, these painters lifted particularly effective compositional elements out 
of a print and reintegrated them into new narrative contexts. 

With regard to the Venetian painters in Giulio's milieu, namely Giorgione 
and Titian, there has been a good deal of speculation about the nature of the 
relationships between all three artists. As we have seen, some scholars have 


February 2017. For a painted copy of the Astrologer in the Castello Savelli di Palombara 
Sabina dated 1514 see: Giovanni Agosti, Su Mantegna. Feltrinelli, 2004, p. 88, no. 12, althou- 
gh it seems likely that the fresco copies Agostino's version of the print rather than Giulio's; 
the date of 1514 reappears in the same position as in Agostino's print and stitching on the 
collar of the Philosopher's robe appears only Agostino's print and the fresco. Agostino's 
subsequent presence in Rome might also incline one to suppose that his version supplied 
the model. 

80 Zucker 1984, 480, no. 18.010/C3. 

81 Hind 1948, 124, no. 44; and Zucker 1984, 199, no. 8.039. This print was produced following 
Nicoletto's return from Rome, after ca. 1510, during which period his works also show the 
influence of Benedetto Montagna. 

82 See: Enrico Maria Dal Pozzolo, “Padova 1500-1540.” La pittura nel Veneto. Il Cinquecento, 
edited by Mauro Lucco, vol. 1, Electa, 1996, pp. 194-99, and Giorgio Fossaluzza, “Francesco 
Pagani da Figino, detto Francesco da Milano. Storie di Cristo" Un Cinquecento inquie- 
to: da Cima da Conegliano al rogo di Riccardo Perucolo, exhibition catalogue, edited by 
Giandomenico Romanelli and Giorgio Fossaluzza, Electa, 2014, pp. 118-23. See also: 
Umberto Daniele, "Slittamenti progressivi del paesaggio. Gli edifici nella Venere di 
Giorgione e nel primo Tiziano.” Studi Giorgioneschi, vol. 2, 1998, pp. 29-39. 
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FIGURE 6.15 Nicoletto da Modena, Three Stags. Ca. 1515, The British Museum, London 
© TRUSTEES OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


concluded that Giulio's designs were provided by or largely dependent on 
the work of the two painters. In contrast to this restrictive approach to the 
engraver's abilities, other scholars have taken an expanded view of Giulio's 
ceuvre, reattributing seminal works by Giorgione like the Tramonto and the 
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FIGURE 6.16 Circle of Giovanni Bellini, Virgin and Child with Saints Sebastian, Francis, John 
the Baptist, Jerome, an unidentified female saint, Saint Anthony of Padua and 
two donors. Ca. 1515, Harvard Art Museums/Fogg Museum, Cambridge, MA 
O PRESIDENT AND FELLOWS OF HARVARD COLLEGE 


Castelfranco altarpiece to him.33 While it is difficult to assess what Giulio's 
painted ceuvre might have looked like, given the small scale and graphic nature 
of his known works, the high praise of him by contemporaries destabilizes a 
reductionist view of his creative talents, which in turn misinterprets his copies 
and the Renaissance practice of copying in general. In fact, Giulio's relation- 
ship with Giorgione and Titian's work was probably inspirational in nature 
and very possibly reciprocal. A drawing now in the Louvre of a Landscape with 
a Goat, traditionally attributed to Titian, clearly reproduces the background 
of Giulio's Old Shepherd.84 As the drawing is not in reverse and bears no 


83 Various art historians have toyed with the attribution of the Tramonto to Giulio, given its 
relationship to his Young Shepherd, see: Enrico Maria Dal Pozzolo, “Giorgio da Castelfranco 
detto Giorgiorne. Tramonto.” Giorgione, exhibition catalogue, edited by Enrico Maria Dal 
Pozzolo and Lionello Puppi, Skira, 2009, pp. 431-33, no. 47. Charles Hope, “Tempest over 
Titian.” The New York Review of Books, 10 June 1993, pp. 22-24, proposed an attribution to 
Giulio of the Castelfranco altarpiece. 

84 For the drawing see: Oberhuber 1994b, 511, no. 101, who, on account of his reluctance to 
accept any originality on Giulio's part, suggests that both drawing and print might be after 
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evidence of transfer, it seems probable that the print was the model for the 
drawing, rather than vice versa. Whether the author of the drawing was Titian 
or another skilled draughtsman, clearly he considered Giulio's print worthy 
of copying, undoubtedly aware of the market for this kind of work among 
Venetian collectors. 

Charles Hope has rightly observed that once Giulio is accepted as the logical 
author of the drawings connected to his prints and also, therefore, of a small 
number of landscape drawings clearly by the same hand, he emerges as “the 
inventor of the Venetian tradition of pen drawings of landscapes, which was 
subsequently developed by Domenico Campagnola.”9 While Hope is correct 
in claiming that Giulio's unconventional artistic career must have allowed 
him freedom to explore this new genre, Giulio's intellectual background and 
artistic training as an illuminator must also have played a vital role in his 
particular interest in landscape. Giulio's humanist education would have 
exposed him to the literary sources that established the pastoral landscape as 
a genre, as would the bucolic poetry of friends like Pietro Bembo and Giovanni 
Aurelio Augurelli, modeled on classical texts.86 Patricia Fortini Brown has 
observed that, in the realm of the visual arts in the Veneto, the pastoral land- 
scape or Arcadia, first existed in the ‘minor arts’, particularly in manuscript 
illumination." In the first years of the sixteenth century, some illuminations 
decorating manuscripts and printed editions of bucolic poetry are strikingly 
Giorgionesque and present images of pure, pastoral landscapes at an early 
date.88 In Giulio's œuvre, his Saint Jerome (Fig. 6.17) has been identified as his 
first Giorgionesque work, with the Benson Madonna and Allendale Nativity 
cited as sources.?? However, the print's relationship to a miniature of Saint 


a lost work by Giorgione. Zucker 1984, 478, speculates that the drawing could be after the 
print. While not mentioning this drawing, Hope 2014, 80-81, rejects the attribution to 
Titian of two related drawings, one of which, the Saint Jerome from the Uffizi, relates 
to Raimond's print of the same subject in a similar way. 

85 Hope 2014, 79. In conversation, Jennifer Fletcher has mused whether his surname might 
have sparked his interest in the genre. 

86 For a discussion of the development of the pastoral genre in literature and the arts in 
Venice see especially: Robert C. Cafritz et al., editors, Places of Delight. C.N. Potter, 1988; 
Paul Holberton, “Poetry and Painting in the time of Giorgione” Dissertation, The Warburg 
Institute, 1989; and Ferrari 2014, 71-150. 

87 Patricia Fortini Brown, Venice and Antiquity. Yale University Press, 1996, pp. 199-206. 

88 See especially the illuminations in a printed Sannazaro of 1504 now in the Newberry 
Library, inv. no. Wing ZP 5351.07, and the recent discussion by Carlo Vecce, “Arcadia at the 
Newberry.’ I Tatti Studies in the Italian Renaissance, vol. 17, no. 2, 2014, pp. 283-302. This 
and similar illuminations were discussed by the present author in the conference paper 
cited at n. 43. 

89 Hind 1948, 197, no. 7; Zucker 1984, 469-70, no. 18.004. 
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FIGURE 6.17 Giulio Campagnola, Saint Jerome reading in a landscape. Ca. 1505-9, 
The British Museum, London 
© TRUSTEES OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


Anthony Abbot (Fig. 6.18) in an important Flemish book of hours has never 
been noted, perhaps because scholars have considered Giulio's artistic develop- 
ment from a narrow, purely linear perspective and focused solely on Giorgione 
and Titian as authoritative models for his mature work, with the exclusion of 
other possible sources.” The many uncertainties surrounding the early works 


go For the so-called Emerson-White Book of Hours see: James Marrow, “Book of Hours” 
Beyond Words: Illuminated Manuscripts in Boston Collections, exhibition catalogue, edited 
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FIGURE 6.18 


BROOKE 





Master of the Houghton Miniatures, Saint Anthony Abbot in the Wilderness, 
Book of Hours (“Emerson White”). Ca. 1480, Harvard University, Houghton 
Library, Cambridge, MA 

© PRESIDENT AND FELLOWS OF HARVARD COLLEGE 
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and careers of Titian and Giorgione impede any definitive conclusions about 
the relationship of their work with Giulio's. Nevertheless, the latter, with his 
background and connections, was uniquely placed to transmit ideas between 
literary and artistic circles, as well as the newly burgeoning Venetian printing 
industry. Giulio may well have provided useful links between artistic circles 
and the intellectual culture of a young Venetian patriciate whose interests and 
ambitions often motivated their collecting habits.?! 


4 Conclusion: Humanist Discourse on the Use of Models 


Dürer commented on the impossibility of recreating any work of art exactly, 
pointing out that even two impressions taken from the same engraved plate 
could not be identical.?? Bearing Dürer's remarks in mind, it is clear that when 
Giulio and contemporary printmakers copied other artists, they presumed 
their productions would be interpreted as new and independent works that 
might vie with their (often acknowledged) model.* To this end, the categories 
of “creative copy” or ‘heuristic copy’ are useful in so far as they help to miti- 
gate the modern prejudice towards the category of copy.** Yet, these remain 


by Jeffrey F. Hamburger et al., Chicago University Press, 2016, pp. 148-49, no. 116. This im- 
portant book of hours was decorated by the leading illuminators active in Bruges around 
1480 and was part of a series intended to showcase their work. Books of hours were impor- 
tant Flemish exports from the fourteenth century and popular with Italian collectors. See: 
Thomas Kren, “Revolution and transformation: painting in devotional manuscripts, circa 
1467-1485.” Illuminating the Renaissance: The Triumph of Flemish Manuscript Painting in 
Europe, exhibition catalogue, edited by Thomas Kren and Scot McKendrick, J. Paul Getty 
Trust, 2003, pp. 121-25, 121. For the interest of Venetian collectors in Flemish art see: 
Bernard Aikema, “The Lure of the North: Netherlandish Art in Venetian Collections.” 
Brown and Aikema 1999, 83-91, and Gombrich 1966, 107-10, who linked Venetian collec- 
tors' taste for Flemish works to the development of landscape painting in Venice. 

91  Forthe anxieties and shifting taste of the younger generation of Venetian patricians in the 
early sixteenth century see: Alessandro Ballarin, "Giorgione e la compagnia degli amici: il 
“doppio ritratto' Ludovisi” Storia dell'arte italiana dal medioevo al novecento, vol. 5, edited 
by Giulio Bollati and Federico Zeri, Einaudi, 1983, pp. 480—541, although this author's at- 
tribution of several portraits to Giorgione remains disputed. 

92 See: Koerner 2002, 23. 

93 The copying undertaken by engravers, who frequently added their signatures and broad- 
cast their authorship, differs conceptually to the production of works intended to de- 
ceive consumers, as with modern medals and sculptures produced for the antiquities 
market. See: Nagel and Wood 2010, 289-99 and Mark Jones et al., editors, Fake? The Art of 
Deception, The British Museum, 1990, pp. 132-51. 

94 See the definition laid out in Egbert Haverkamp-Begemen, editor, Creative Copies: 
Interpretive Drawings from Michelangelo to Picasso. Sotheby's Publications, 1988, pp. 13-21, 
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modern constructs. Any attempt to broach a contemporary perspective of 
Giulio's work must position his approach to and method of copying in the con- 
text of sixteenth-century literary doctrines of imitatio and aemulatio, by which 
his humanist friends judged his creations.* His own literary interests and close 
affiliation with Pietro Bembo, one of the principle protagonists in the debate 
and formulation of the Renaissance theory of imitation, would have placed 
Giulio at the center of the various ideas regarding the use of models that were 
in circulation. An epigram written by Bembo around 1500, praising a self-por- 
trait painted by Giulio, documents their early friendship and shared interests 
in art and literature. A close association between the visual arts and letters, 
conceptually rooted in the Horatian dictum ut pictura poesis, characterizes 
the humanist discourse surrounding the theory of imitation where the visual 
arts recur as an example used to validate the arguments of countless authors.9? 
Bembo in his seminal work, Le Prose della volgar lingua, famously urged writ- 
ers to follow the example of contemporary artists, Raphael and Michelangelo 
in copying the work of great (ancient) masters.?? Likewise, in the famous letter 
to Pico della Mirandola on imitation and the use of models, Bembo also used 
the visual arts to explicate the correct mode of copying, citing the example of 
ancient artists and using the verbs aemulari and imitari.99 

Differences in Renaissance writers’ approach to imitation often pivoted 
on an interpretation of the concepts of imitatio and aemulatio.!©° In Bembo's 
point of view the concepts were connected, but subtly different. With regard 
to the visual arts, he clarifies this distinction in a letter about a gift of ancient 
coins, in which he laments that while modern medallists try to “emulate” the 


and for a discussion of Thomas Greene's notion of ‘heuristic copy’ in terms of the visual 
arts see: Porras 2013, p. 63. 

95 See the works cited at n. 21. 

96 See: Pietro Bembo, Lyric poetry. Edited by Mary Chatfield, Harvard University Press, 2005, 
p. 89, no. XXII. The continued, close association of Giulio with Bembo's literary circle is 
documented in a letter of 1515 from Bembo to Triphon Gabriele, one of the early readers 
of Bembo's Le Prose. Pietro Bembo, Lettere. Edited by Ernesto Travi, vol. 11, Commissione 
peri testi di lingua, 1987-91, p. 107, no. 360. 

97 See: Rensselaer W. Lee, Ut Pictura Poesis: The Humanistic Theory of Painting, W.W. Norton 
& Co., 1967. 

98 See: Pietro Bembo, Rime e Prose. Edited by Carlo Dionisotti, Unione Tipografico-Editrice 
Torinese, 1966, p. 183. 

99 See: Pietro Bembo, “On Imitation." Ciceronian Controversies, edited and translated by 
JoAnn Della Neva, Harvard University Press, 2007, pp. 48-49. 

100 Fora broad overview of the differing approaches of classical and Renaissance authors see: 
Pigman 1980, pp. 22-26. 
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skill of ancient craftsmen, they are unable to “imitate or equal” it.!0 Matteo 
Bosso, in his letter praising the thirteen year old Giulio, uses similar terms, 
saying first that Giulio can “emulate” the most distinguished artists and then 
specifying that he is not only able to reproduce exactly any work by Mantegna 
or Bellini, but that he can almost equal them.!% For these authors emulation 
is the first step of imitation, with the ultimate goal being to equal one's model 
and ideally, of course, surpass it. Bosso's discussion of Giulio's artistic abili- 
ties concludes with the remark that young artist has received more instruction 
from nature than art. Bosso frames his praise of Giulio within rhetoric that was 
adopted, not only by men of letters, but also by writers on art like Alberti and 
Leonardo, although the distinction between imitating art versus nature is not 
clear cut in Renaissance art theory.103 

Pomponio Gaurico, author of the first published work dedicated to the 
figurative arts, also engaged with the rhetoric of art and nature in his praise 
of Giulio in a poem Zwypagta, evidently written by 1501. Placing particular 
emphasis on Giulio's chiaroscuro, Gaurico writes “who is so able to give life to 
true figures, and thus to imitate nature with a brush?”!°4 Giulio was unques- 
tionably aware of this sort of dialogue regarding his and other artist's work. 
Whether copying another work of art or experimenting with technique and 
composition, his aim was surely to imitate and rival both famous painters 
and nature herself. It was precisely in the depiction of nature in landscape that 
Giulio was particularly skilled and must be acknowledged as an innovator in 
the period. According to his friend Giovanni Aurelio Augurelli, by means of art 


101 Bembo 1987-91, 380, no. 1416. For a discussion of this letter see: Irene Brooke, “Per farne 
poi di esse donationi ... per lasciar perpetua memoria a iposteri de i nomi di coloro: Gifts 
of Ancient Coins to Pietro Bembo” Una insalata di più erbe: A Festschrift for Patricia Lee 
Rubin, edited by Scott Nethersole et al., The Courtauld Institute, 2011, pp. 51-62, 56-57. 

102  Bosso 1498, no. LXXXVI, hvi r. 

103 Fora discussion of the close connection between imitating nature and other artists in 
Alberti and Leonardo see: Steven Stowell, "Artistic Devotion: Imitations of Art and Nature 
in Italian Renaissance Writings on Art” Inganno'—The Art of Deception, edited by Sharon 
Gregory and Sally Anne Hickson, Ashgate, 2012, pp. 21-46, 26-27. 

104 Gaurico in Brockhaus 1886, 84. There has been a mistaken tendency in recent years to as- 
sume that Gaurico is describing Giulio's skill in engraving in this poem, see: Link, Michael. 
“Giulio Campagnola.” Die Kunst der Interpretation. Italienische Reproduktionsgrafik 1485— 
1600, edited by Norberto Gramaccini and Hans Jakob Meier, Deutscher Kunstverlag, 2009, 
p. 23, followed by Stoltz 2013, 19-20. Although it is interesting that Gaurico speaks at length 
about Giulio's manipulation of light and shadow, the language used in the poem ‘pictura’, 
‘pencillium’ ‘tabella’ ‘pingere, not to mention the title, Zwypagia (meaning painting) all 
indicate that Gaurico is praising painted rather than graphic works. The conclusion to the 
contrary led Link 2009, 26—27, to speculate that the works owned by Bembo were highly 
finished drawings, however, Michiel's very specific language precludes this possibility. 
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and ingenio, Giulio could imitate all the diversity of nature in his landscapes. 
However, Giulio's bravura displays of naturalism were inhabited not by crea- 
tures of the natural world, but rather the nymphs, satyrs, and other sylvan char- 
acters encountered in ancient and contemporary pastoral poetry.1% Stephen 
Campbell has remarked on this dichotomy, defining the phenomenon as 
‘poetic meta-naturalism' and linking it to popular, contemporary literary works 
like Sannazaro's Arcadia. Ultimately, whether or not working from a specific 
model, Giulio's artistic endeavors self-consciously engaged with a variety of 
paragoni, not only art versus nature, but also art versus literature, ancient ver- 
sus modern, and surely painting versus print; underlying all these rivalries was 
the Renaissance theory and practice of imitation. 
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CHAPTER 7 


Virgin and Child with the Milk Soup after 
Gerard David: Series of Paintings on the Same 
Theme after Known Models 


Catheline Périer-D'Ieteren 


1 Introduction 


This text follows on from a preliminary article dedicated to two versions of 
the Virgin and Child with the Milk Soup: one in a private collection in Brussels, 
heavily restored by Jef' Van der Veken (Fig. 7.1), and the other in the Strasbourg 
Fine Arts Museum (Fig. 7.2). The latter constitutes one of the two known pro- 
totypes for this series of small paintings produced in Bruges. 

The aim of this second article is to explore the lesser-known versions of this 
theme, to do a comparative study of these versions, and to examine the sty- 
listic impact of well-known artists from Bruges such as Gerard David, Adrien 
Isenbrant and Ambrosius Benson on the production of these copies. 

The theme of the Virgin and Child with the Milk Soup breaks with the hierat- 
ic representations of the Virgin and Child typical in fifteenth-century Flemish 
painting by introducing a new type of composition: that of a young mother 
engaging in the quotidian activity of feeding her child. This humanization of 
the traditional sacred subject, which was also adopted in early-sixteenth cen- 
tury Antwerp by Quentin Metsijs and Joos van Cleve in paintings of the Virgin 
and Child and the Holy Family, seeks to arouse the empathy of the viewer, 
bringing him closer to the divine figures. This new trend, whose roots originat- 
ed in the ideas of the Devotio Moderna, explains the enormous success of the 
theme. It also contains a symbolic message of Salvation and Redemption— 


1 The Devotio Moderna is a spiritual current developed at the end of the fourteenth century 
in the ancient Low Countries. It seeks to insert the divine message within the everyday and 
thus incite meditation. The De Imitatione Christi by Thomas á Kempis, taking these prin- 
ciples and aiming to make spiritual life accessible to all, won great success with the secular. 
See: Regnerus R. Post, The Modern Devotion. Confrontation with Reformation and Humanism. 
EJ. Brill, 1968. 
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FIGURE 7.1 Copy after Gerard David, Virgin and Child with the Milk Soup. 1510-20, private 
collection, Brussels 
© IRPA-KIK, BRUXELLES 


the image of the Virgin feeding the Child evokes that of Christ offering his body 
and blood for Humanity.? 


2 Forthe detailed study of the numerous symbolically charged motifs in this treatment of the 
subject, which illustrate both the religious fervour of the day and probably that of the patron, 
see Maryan W. Ainsworth, Gerard David. Purity of Vision in an Age of Transition. Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York, 1998, 303-308. For the hypothesis of a Lombard origin of the 
theme at a time when Italian art was very popular, see the same article, 301-303. 
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FIGURE 7.2 Workshop of Gerard David, Virgin and Child with the Milk Soup. 1510-20, 
Strasbourg, Musée des Beaux-Arts 
O A. PLISSON, MUSÉES DE STRASBOURG 


The numerous copies and variations executed in different Bruges work- 
shops respond to the demand for small, private devotional panels in both the 
Low Countries and abroad, particularly Spain and Italy. Several versions of 
Virgin and Child with the Milk Soup were known from the end of the nine- 
teenth century and studied by art historians, in particular by Bodenhausen 
and Friedlánder who attributed most of them to Gerard David or his 


3 Max]J. Friedlander, Early Netherlandish Painting. Hans Memlinc and Gerard David. Translation 
by Heinz Norden, comments and notes by Nicole Veronee-Verhaegen, vol. 6b, Sijthoff / La 
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FIGURE 7.3 Gerard David, Virgin and Child with the Milk Soup. 1510-15, Aurora Art Fund, Inc., 
New York 
O AURORA ART FUND, INC. 


circle.* Of the six versions published by Friedlánder, he designated four that 
he judged to be of superior quality. These paintings are from the following 


connaissance, 1971, 106-107. The art historian aligns himself with the ideas of Eberhard von 
Bodenhausen, Gerard David und seine Schule. F. Bruckmann, 1905, 180-84. 

4 Crowe and Cavalcaselle are the first to attribute the Virgin and Child with the Milk Soup 
from the museum of Brussels to Gerard David: Josef A. Crowe and Giovanni B. Cavalcaselle, 
Geschite der altniederlandische Malerei. Leipzig, S. Hirzel, 1875, 352. 
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FIGURE 7.4A Copy after Gerard David, Virgin and Child with the Milk Soup. 1510-20, Musées 
Royaux des Beaux-Arts, Brussels 
© IRPA-KIK, BRUSSELS 


collections: the former Von Pannwitz collection, now at the Aurora Art Fund, 
Inc., New York (Fig. 7.3), the Royal Museums of Fine Arts of Belgium, Brussels 
(Fig. 7.4a), the Palazzo Bianco in Genoa (Fig. 7.4b), and the Deutz collection in 
San Diego, previously at the Norton Simon Foundation, California (Fig. 7.4c). 
In singling out these four, Friedlánder sparked a debate among art historians 
as to which one was Gerard David's original version and thus the prototype for 
all subsequent versions. 
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FIGURE 7.4B Copy after Gerard David, Virgin and Child with the Milk Soup. 1510-20, Palazzo 
Bianco, Genoa 
€ MUSEI DI STRADA NUOVA 


Today, researchers unanimously accord this honour to the Aurora Art Fund 
painting. The spatial arrangement, the integration of the figures, the distri- 
bution of the objects on the table, as well as the tight paint handling of this 
work, distinguish it from the other copies. These are now considered work- 
shop productions, aimed at a broad market and executed more rapidly, with 
less complex iconographic exegesis. Also, the Virgin's physiognomy is dis- 
tinctly representative of Gerard David's style, with its soft modelling and cubic 
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FIGURE 7.4C Copy after Gerard David, Virgin and Child with the Milk Soup. 1510—20, present 
location unknown (formerly San Diego, Deutz collection) 
© CHRISTIE'S IMAGES 


proportions. A chronological range between 1510 and 1520 is usually advanced 
for these panels, which bear similarities to autograph works by Gerard David 
such as the Virgin among Virgins in Rouen (1509) and the Flight into Egypt in 
the National Gallery of Art, Washington (ca. 1515). 

Shifts in the economic and political order of Bruges in the last quarter of the 
fifteenth century led to an exodus of artists and traders to Antwerp, which was 
a booming metropolis at that time. The Spanish merchants, however, did not 
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leave Bruges, as the city remained the commercial centre for the exportation 
of their wool, which replaced English wool in weaving factories of the Franc 
in 1492. Nevertheless, from that point on, painters in Bruges ceased to ben- 
efit from major private commissions, most notably those from the Burgundian 
court. As a result, painters were forced to change their mode of production 
and adjust their way of conducting business. To some degree they achieved 
this by producing works for the market, especially devotional panels, which 
were executed in large series. Thus, they became entrepreneurs in addition 
to painters, and active salesmen, heading up large workshops that were par- 
tially transformed into salesrooms.5 The workshops of David, Isenbrant, and 
Benson present perfect examples of this phenomenon. Their prolific output 
meant that they must have worked with multiple collaborators. This explains 
the heterogeneous character of the corpus of paintings attributed to them 
and the difference in quality in versions of the same theme, which varies ac- 
cording to the models used. Isenbrant created and sold, notably at Antwerp's 
Pand, numerous variations inspired by David's repertoire, such as the Rest on 
the Flight into Egypt and the Nativity. These traditional religious subjects had 
greater currency in Spain than the more novel themes treated by Antwerp 
painters and were exported in large quantities, returning as freight on ships 
that had imported wool. To satisfy the Spanish market's continuing demand 
for inexpensive religious works, new compositional prototypes were also de- 
veloped that were specifically designed for standardized production. The 
Virgin and Child with the Milk Soup by Gerard David was one of these. David 
replicated the composition in his workshop by means of a model drawing that 
was copied either through cartoons or after a painting by the master exhibited 
as a display model in his workshop, as suggested by Maryan Ainsworth for the 
version in the Aurora Art Fund. 

In the earlier article written by the current author for the journal of the 
Royal Academy of Archaeology of Belgium, the known versions of the Virgin 
and Child with the Milk Soup were categorized into two distinct groups based 
on their compositions.* The first group follows the layout of the Aurora Art 
Fund painting, with the disrobed Christ Child sitting on his mother's lap. Facing 
the viewer, he looks at a cherry tree branch clasped in his right hand, while in- 


5 Peter van den Brink, "L'art de la copie” L'entreprise Brueghel, exhibition catalogue, edited 
by Peter van den Brink, Ludion, 2001, pp. 13-43, 16-20. For the commerce with Spain, see 
Georges Marlier, Ambrosius Benson et la peinture à Bruges au temps de Charles-Quint. Musée 
van Maerlant, 1957, 63-64. 

6 Catheline Périer-D'Ieteren, “Une version méconnue de Vierge à la soupe au lait d'aprés 
Gérard David restaurée par Van der Veken.” Revue belge d'Archéologie et d'Histoire de l'Art, 85, 
2016 (in press). 
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dicating the soup bowl with his left. The second group conforms composition- 
ally to the Strasbourg painting. In these works, Christ's position is modified so 
that he appears disinterested in his spoon and the food on offer, turning his 
head and gazing into the distance. His waist is girdled with a white cloth. 

It is not the intention here to reassess the group of prototypes singled out 
by Friedlánder which have already been commented on by numerous au- 
thors. A summary of the issues can be found in recent studies, like that of 
M. Ainsworth, who introduces the subject and analyses the version from the 
Aurora Art Fund;” and in the present author's recent article, which compares 
the Strasbourg picture, generally accepted as a high-quality copy from Gerard 
David's workshop, with another version from a private Belgian collection.? 
Careful consideration of the latter painting, previously only briefly mentioned 
in the literature, raised questions about the status of a heavily restored work 
and the role played by the Belgian restorer and forger Jef Van de Veken in the 
series of the Virgin and Child with the Milk Soup.? 

To the above-mentioned versions of the painting, several others can be 
brought to light that have been generally overlooked by specialists. These 
merit consideration in order to complete the panorama of these small pan- 
els, all executed in nearly the same format— copies, replicas, and variations— 
differing only in minor details and produced in large numbers in Bruges. 
Certain versions fit easily into one of the two groups already established by the 
present author. Others, more stylistically diverse, reveal the continued popu- 
larity of the theme as a source of inspiration in Netherlandish painting dur- 
ing the sixteenth and even into the seventeenth centuries. Among the many 
examples from these later centuries are paintings in the Hoschek collection in 
Prague and in the Academia Carrara in Bergamo.!? The scene unfolds in front 
of a landscape background, with St. Joseph joining in the action by cutting the 
bread. 


Ainsworth 1998, 295-312. 

See note 6. 

Idem. 

10 Follower of Gerard David, Virgin and Child with the Milk Soup, Prague, Hoschek collec- 
tion (reproduced in: Cyriel Stroo et al., editors, The Flemish Primitives III: Hieronymus 
Bosch, Albrecht Bouts, Gerard David, Colijn de Coter, Goossen van der Weyden. Brepols, 
2001, 266, fig. 161); Ambrosius Benson (attr.), Virgin and Child with the Milk Soup. 
Bergamo, Accademia Carrara, inv. n. 1041 (reproduced in: Licia Collobi Ragghianti, Dipinti 
Fiamminghi in Italia 1420-1570: Catalogo. Calderini, 1990, 214, no. 421). See also from other 
Flemish School, Virgin and Child with the Milk Soup, beginning of the sixteenth centu- 
ry, Paris, sold Sedelmeyer, 1907, n. 218 (reproduced in the photographic files of the Witt 
Library at the Courtauld Institute). 


O DN 
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FIGURE 7.5 Copy after Gerard David, Virgin and Child with the Milk Soup. 1510-20, 
Museo de Bellas Artes, Seville 
© JUNTA DE ANDALUCÍA. CONSEJERÍA DE CULTURA 


2 First Group 


A painting in the Fine Arts Museum in Seville is among those works whose 
composition relates to Gerard David's model." (Fig. 7.5) The work is recorded 
as a copy by one of the master's imitators, and is dated ca. 1515-1520. 


11 Gerard David (follower), Virgin and Child with the Milk Soup. Oil on oak panel, 
one element, cm 315 x 26,5. Museo de Bellas Artes, Seville, inv. n. CEoozgP. See 
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The picture was previously in the convent of the nuns of the Order of St. 
Clare of the Purísima Concepción of Marchena, and was purchased by the 
state in 1971. According to an inscription on the back of the panel, the work 
enjoyed the special devotion of Doña Maria Guadalupe of Lencastre y 
Cárdenas, Duchess of Aveiro, Arco and Maqueda, who donated it to the con- 
vent as a work by a disciple of David. 

This version of Virgin and Child with the Milk Soup is not mentioned by 
Friedlánder, Sonkes, Von Migroet or Stroo. It was studied by Rafael Cómez 
Ramos, who underscored its similarities with the copy in Brussels (Royal 
Museums of Fine Arts) and above all the copy in Genoa (Fig. 7.4a-7.4b). There 
are indeed striking formal parallels between the positioning of the holy group, 
the arrangement of objects and figures, and the layout of the landscape back- 
ground. The style of the Seville painting, however, is very different to that 
of the Genoa picture. In the Seville work, the figures have more volume, the 
bodies and features are heavier, and the contrast between light and shadow 
is more marked. All these elements enhance the Virgin's brooding expres- 
sion, while her drooping eyelids evoke the works of Benson and his workshop. 
The artist's unique style clearly distinguishes the work from the eleven other 
copies known today. In addition, the Seville painting exhibits a certain clumsi- 
ness in the oblique representation of the trapezoidal collar of Mary's dress, 
which skews the position of her head in relation to her bust. This distortion 
might be explained by two different stages of execution within the workshop: 
one for the clothing, copied by means of pouncing a model, and another for 
the face. In contrast, the version from Genoa (Fig. 7.3b) is characterized by a 
general sense of harmony, with greater virtuosity in the drawing of the facial 
contour lines and the soft modelling of the flesh. The treatment is reminiscent 


Arsenio M. Mendoza et al. Museo de Bellas Artes de Sevilla, Galve, D.L., 1984, g1, cat. n. 83. 
See also: José G. Moya Galvañón, editor, Museo de Bellas Artes de Sevilla, Nuevas adquisicio- 
nes y restauraciones. Gráficas del Sur, 1971, n. 29. I would like to thank Dr Ignacio Hermoso 
Romero, curator at the Department of Conservation and Investigation, and the director 
Dr María del Valme Muñoz Rubio, for permitting me to study the painting in the museum 
rooms. Unfortunately, I received very little information and the painting is in poor condi- 
tion. Upon examination, I observed much retouching and large areas overpainted. The 
work was restored by Manuel López Gil in 1971 upon its entry into the museum, yet, in the 
dossier there is no information concerning this intervention. It also underwent a conser- 
vation campaign in 1992 to “fix the paint layer, varnish and intervention on the frame”. 

12 Rafael Cómez Ramos, “La Virgen y el niño de la sopa de leche, según Gerard David.” 
Laboratorio de arte, 25, 2013, pp. 97-115. 

13 Unfortunately, given the state of conservation of the painting which is very dirty and 
heavily restored, it is impossible to pronounce an opinion regarding the original tech- 
nique and execution, which is considerably obscured by repainting. 
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of Isenbrant and his workshop, which made frequent and skilful use of Gerard 
David's inventions, sometimes even imitating his style and modelling. 

Careful examination of the painting in Seville does not reveal clear evidence 
of pouncing to the naked eye, unlike in the other versions; however, the study of 
the picture is greatly impeded by the presence of extensive overpaint. Faint 
traces of pouncing do in fact seem to appear on the border of the neckline of 
Mary's dress.'* In the Genoa version, pouncing is more easily visible, as ob- 
served in IRR by M. Galassi. (Fig. 7.6) 

The underdrawing, applied on the ground layer, is the first step in the cre- 
ation of a painting. In the case of the Virgin and Child with the Milk Soup series, 
the use of pouncing as a means of mechanical transfer is consistent in all the 
known copies and constitutes evidence of members of the workshop using 
shared prototypes. 

Another example, found in Spain, is painted on slate and integrated into 
the upper register of an altarpiece dedicated to the Virgin of Grace (1735) 
adorning the private chapel of the Duchess of Frias in the parish church of 
the Assumption in Montemayor, nearby Cordoba (Fig. 7.7). Its composition 
exactly replicates that of the Aurora Art Fund prototype, which was originally 
housed in a convent in Toledo. Therefore, the latter work was probably known 
to the copyist, who could have used it as a model.!6 

Unfortunately, the work was broken into pieces during the Spanish Civil 
War." However, the roughly reassembled fragments reveal a faithful and high- 
quality copy. 

The most interesting aspect of this previously unknown version of Virgin 
and Child with the Milk Soup lies in its stone support, which is highly unusual in 


14 It was not possible to do a reflectography examination of this version. We therefore had 
no indication of the use of a cartoon for the whole of the composition. 

15 We would like to thank Maria Clelia Galassi for having given us the IRR she executed. The 
IRR of the other versions are reproduced by Ainsworth 1998. For Genoa, see: 302, fig. 291. 

16 Bodenhausen wrote that the work was recently (in relation to the date of entry into the 
Traumann collection) acquired by a nunnery in Toledo. See: Bodenhausen 1905, 180. 

17 See the French newspaper L'Illustration of January 1938 dedicated to the destruction of 
artworks during that period, where the destruction of the work is described: "This beauti- 
ful piece was violently thrown on the ground and broke" The author of this text describes 
it as a fragment of a painting from the Italian school of the fifteenth century, painted on 
slate. 

Comblen-Sonkes speaks very briefly of this work, which is based on the version from 
the Aurora Art Fund, and finds the style of the Virgin similar to that of Benson, an idea 
with which I do not concur. (Micheline Comblen-Sonkes, “À propos de la Vierge à la soupe 
au lait. Contribution à l'étude des copies." Bulletin des Musées royaux des Beaux-Arts de 
Belgique, 1-3, 1974-80, pp. 29-42, 40, fig. 9). 
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FIGURE 7.6 Copy after Gerard David, Virgin and Child with the Milk Soup. 1510-20, Palazzo 
Bianco, Genoa. Infrared reflectography 
© IRR MARIA CLELIA GALASSI, UNIGE 


Flemish art of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Flemish paintings were gen- 
erally executed on oak or occasionally on unprepared linen canvas (Tüchlein).18 


18 The usual support media are wood (oak) and the canvas linen (Tüchlein). We recently 
studied works painted on paper or parchment, other supports that have attracted the at- 
tention of only a few art historians (Catheline Périer-D'Ieteren, "Un portrait peint à l'huile 
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According to sources, the use of this anthracite-coloured stone can be 
traced back to Italy and to Sebastiano del Piombo, who began painting on 
slate in Rome around 1530.? The painting from Montemayor was executed 
around 1510-1515 by a Flemish painter, probably active in Spain, thus predat- 
ing Sebastiano's use of the material. The choice of slate as a support probably 
derives from the fact that it was widely available locally, whereas oak, imported 
from the Baltic, would have been considerably more expensive. The present 
author travelled to Montemayor to study the work, as the picture warrants 
greater consideration, given the limited state of scholarship on the use of slate 
as a support in sixteenth-century Flemish painting.?? The original work was 
unfortunately replaced by a greatly inferior, twentieth-century copy. Originally 
displayed in the Dukes of Frias' castle adjacent to the church, the painting ap- 
pears to have been taken to Madrid by its owner, where it is hidden from public 
view and unavailable for direct examination. 

Judging from photographs, however, the style of the painting suggests the 
artist worked in Isenbrant's extremely prosperous studio, which flooded 
the Spanish market with its productions. It seems likely that this master was 
also responsible for the second prototype showing the infant Christ turning 
to the left, as in the version from Strasbourg (Fig. 7.2). The artist borrowed ex- 
tensively from Gerard David, but employed a softer style in the treatment of 
forms and modelling. The Virgin's face is slightly more elongated than Gerard 
David's more cubic rendering in the Aurora Art Fund picture, but the execu- 
tion of the modelling is comparable in its fluidity (Figs. 7.8a-7.8b). The face 
of the child is also smaller, and his features, like his body, are more compacted. 
The expression of the two protagonists becomes less internalised through the 
re-positioning of their eyes and a slight relaxation of their lips, which appear 
suppler. 


sur papier marouflé à attribuer au Maitre des Portraits princiers.” Annales d'Histoire de 
[Art et d'Archéologie, 37, 2015, pp. 7-29). 

19 Ségolène Bergeon Langle and Pierre Curie, editors, Vocabulaire typologique et technique de 
la peinture et du dessin. Editions du Patrimoine Centre des monuments nationaux, 2009, 
463 and Jill Dunkerton et al., Dürer to Veronese: Sixteenth-century Painting in the National 
Gallery. Exhibition catalogue, Yale University Press, 1999, 274—75. 

20 The twentieth-century copy now integrated into the altarpiece should not be taken into 
account, despite sometimes being considered a late fifteenth-century copy on panel of 
the version preserved in the ducal castle, as in Juan Bernier Luque et al., Catalogo artistico 
y monumental de la provincia de Cordoba. Vol. 4, Convenio de Colaboración Cultural, 1993, 
11. Warm thanks to Jesús Rojas-Marcos for facilitating my examination of the paintings 
in the Fine Arts Museum of Seville and accompanying me during my visit. He mentions 
these two works in his unpublished doctoral thesis: Jesus Rojas-Marcos Gonzalez, *La 
Pintura Flamenca del Siglo xvi en Andalucía" Dissertation, Universidad de Sevilla, 2010, 
vol. I, IV.2.2.4., 235-41. 
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HOW SPAIN'S WEALTH OF EARLY FLEMISH PAINTINGS 

HAS SUFFERED: A WORK—POSSIBLY BY G. DAVID— 

AT MONTEMAYOR (CORDOBA) ALLEGED TO HAVE BEEN 
DAMAGED BY LEFT-WING VANDALS. 
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FIGURE 7.7A Copy after Gerard David, Virgin and Child with the Milk Soup. 
1510-15, present location unknown (formerly Montemayor) 
© IRPA-KIK, BRUXELLES 


Another version, of a very weak quality, inspired by the Brussels and Genoa 
pictures, was sold at De Jonckheere with an attribution to Isenbrant (Fig. 7.9).?! 
It is characterized by a rudimentary depiction of the room and an incongruity 
between the landscape and the unnatural reflection of buildings and bridge 


21 Adriaen Isenbrant, Virgin and Child with the Milk Soup. Cm 41.5 x 33.5; De Jonkheere, 
Brussels, XXth exposition, 1989-90, n. 4. 
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FIGURE 7.78  Altarpiece of the Church of the Assumption. Church of the Assumption, 
Montemayor 
© JESÚS ROJAS-MARCOS 
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FIGURE 7.8A-B Comparison between the face of the Virgin of the Virgin and Child with the 
Milk Soup of the Aurora Art Fund and of the Church of the Assumption of 
Montemayor (7.8a—b) 


in the water. Moreover, there is a clumsiness in the drawing of the Virgin's 
white headdress, from which a long piece of fabric falls concealing her hair, 
and in the diminutive size of Christ's head in relation to his elongated, stiff 
body. Finally, the style of the faces is unrelated to any of the other versions. The 
inclusion of certain objects is also unusual for the series under examination 
here, especially the withered apple resting against the bowl of soup and cut off 
laterally, while the table and its accessories are overly compressed. In addition, 
the usual symbolic motifs, namely the book of prayers and the bouquet, are 
absent from the composition. The attribution of this version to Isenbrant can 
certainly not be maintained, as the treatment of facial features and scenery are 
stylistically dissimilar to anything in the artist's or his workshop's production. 
Another copy after Gerard David's first type of composition, attributed to 
Marcellus Coffermans, was sold at Sotheby's in 1990 (Fig. 7.10).22 It also pres- 
ents a landscape that differs from that in the prototype. Oblong in format, the 
landscape, which lacks any building, is traversed by a river and cut off at 
the horizon by a central cluster of rocks. On the whole, the treatment is 
clumsy, as for example in the large gap separating the rigidly painted Holy 
Child from his mother's face. The work is not included in De Vrij's monograph 


22 The Madonna feeding the Christ Child porridge, a landscape beyond. Panel, cm 46 x 36,5, 
Sotheby's, 4 April 1990, lot 209. This panel is compared in the note with the version in 
Brussels with which it nevertheless does not share the landscape. 
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FIGURE 7.9 Copy after Gerard David, Virgin and Child with the Milk Soup. 1510-20, 
present location unknown 
© DE JONCKHEERE 


on Marcellus Coffermans.?3 It may be a later production by Isenbrant's work- 
shop, or even, in the present author's view, a nineteenth century copy. 


23 Marc R. de Vrij, Marcellus Coffermans. M.R.V., 2003. 
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FIGURE 7.10 Copy after Gerard David, Virgin and Child with the Milk Soup. 19th century? 
Present location unknown 
© SOTHEBY'S 
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FIGURE 7.11 Copy after Gerard David, Virgin and Child with the Milk Soup. 
1510-20, private collection, Belgium 
© OWNER 


3 Second Group 


Another series of paintings derives from the Strasbourg prototype (Fig. 7.2). 
The most closely related version was sold at Christie's in 2010 (Fig. 7.11).?* It 


24 Oak, cm 43,5 x 32,6. The painting is held in a private collection in Belgium. I would like 
to thank R. de Lathuy, director of Christie's, for helping me to find it, and its owners for 
permitting me to examine it. The painting, covered in a thick yellow varnish at the time 
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may well have come from a Spanish collection, like the paintings of the Aurora 
Trust, Seville, and Montemayor—offering clear evidence of the success of this 
intimate theme in the Iberian Peninsula. 

The Christie's version adheres to the original model, both composition- 
ally and formally. On the other hand, the style of the faces, their introspec- 
tive expressions, and their harder features evoke the works of Gerard David 
rather than those of Isenbrant. There are notably parallels with the series of 
small-format panels depicting the Virgin Mary embracing the Dead Christ.?5 
Furthermore, the facial lineaments of Mary and their execution also recall the 
extensive series of paintings of the Virgin and Child of tenderness attributed to 
Benson or his workshop. Carried on by his son, Guillaume, this style of paint- 
ing lasted until ca. 1550-60. 

The composition borrows a combination of elements from the two recognized 
prototypes, both of which must have been on view in Gerard David's workshop, 
as they were able simultaneously to inspire the copyist. Pouncing was revealed 
by examination with infrared reflectography and is also visible on account of 
the paint layers which in several areas have lost their hiding power, as in the 
Virgin's headdress.28 It was used throughout the composition and points to 
the existence of a model. The basic formula is taken up again in the Strasbourg 
version; the stance of the Christ Child and Virgin and the conception of the 
landscape, with a town positioned between the two hills, and the still life on 
the table are repeated. However, the device of framing the composition with a 
tree on the left derives from the New York picture, as does the nudity of Christ, 
who holds a cherry tree branch rather than a spoon. Furthermore, his gaze is 
diverted, while in the model he contemplates the object that he is holding. 
Other details distinguish this painting from the Strasbourg version and those 
connected to the Aurora Art Fund picture. For example, the front of the table 
is not covered by the cascading tablecloth. The unpainted edge proves that 
the table is presented in its original form. The volume of this foreground table 
serves a spatial role, providing a foil and thus giving the composition more 


of the sale, was cleaned in 2010, allowing for a more objective examination of its style and 
pictorial execution. 

25  Friedlánder1971, plate 206. A version of Virgin of Tenderness kept at the Fine Arts Museum 
of Seville (inv. CEoo20P) attributed to Guillaume Benson, shows similar facial features 
and execution in particular in the grey circles marked by a line under the eyes. See also: 
Catheline Périer-D’Ieteren, "Production d'atelier et exportation. Cinq versions de Sainte 
famille de lentourage de Gérard David.” Revue belge d'archéologie et d'histoire de l'art, 
LXXVII, 2008, pp. 27-44. 

26 Christie's Sale, London, Old Masters and 19th Century Art, 30 April 2010, lot note n. 5. 
Online version: http://www.christies.com/lotfinder/paintings/workshop-of-gerard-david 
-the-holy-virgin-5309023-details.aspx. Infrared reflectography was done by Christie's. At 
the top of the Virgin's head, there is a gold, curved mark which is difficult to interpret. 
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FIGURE 7.12 Virgin and Child with the Milk Soup. 16th century? Private collection, on loan 
at the Musée Départemental de Flandre, Cassel 
© JACQUES QUECQ D'HENRIPRET 
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depth. It also highlights the customary elements at the meal, although three 
apples placed on the windowsill replace the usual bouquet of flowers. The 
landscape, here, lacks any small figures. All other symbolic motifs, such as the 
prayer book and its protective cover in the Strasbourg painting, and the wicker 
basket, tin jug and pears in that of the Aurora Trust, have strangely been re- 
moved from the composition.?” It was perhaps in response to the request of a 
patron that the painter made this copy of a successful theme more secular in 
nature, by removing devotional elements in order to include only those associ- 
ated with a genre scene. 

The final version to be examined here is now located in the Musée 
Départemental de Flandre in Cassel (Fig. 7.12).28 It fits into the category of “in- 
terpretative copies” after the standard version, including the Holy Child look- 
ing away from his food. He is still presented seated on Mary's lap, although not 
in a bourgeois-style room, but set outside in a landscape. In this last work, the 
landscape elements are not visible through a window, but take up the whole 
composition. The execution of the buildings is disproportionately small and 
imprecise. The architecture curiously seems to float on the water and is elon- 
gated by its reflection, while the trees form a rather heavy mass, from which 
lighter leaves only rarely emerge. The table on which the bowl of soup rests is 
cut off, and a single piece of bread is presented without a knife. The Virgin's 
red mantle, absent in the other versions, unfolds in a theatrical manner into 
the foreground. The morphology of the Virgin's face is unlike that in the other 
copies, with its rounder form and less tightly executed features. The position- 
ing of Christ's head, the direction of his gaze, and the drawing of his eyes and 
expression are also all different. 

Overall, the composition gives the impression of a collage. As with the pre- 
viously discussed work, the questionable style, which does not correspond to 
any of the other paintings in the series, raises questions about the authenticity 
of the work. 


27 A close examination of the painting did not reveal any indication of an earlier inclusion 
of these elements. However, in a photograph taken before restoration the back of the seat 
on which Mary sits is visible; this is no longer perceptible. 

28 Panel, cm 54,2 x 39. The painting was sold at Finck on 12 December 1965 (see note n. 5 of 
the catalogue). It is currently in storage at the Musée Départemental de Flandre in Cassel, 
inv. n. D.2009.1.6. 
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4 Conclusion 


These two series' of paintings derived from the Virgin and Child with the Milk 
Soup masterfully illustrate the words of Brandi, for whom the history of the 
copy belongs by right to the history of taste and also to the history of art criti- 
cism, as the copy reflects a particular way to “read a work of art” and, I would 
also add, to “transcribe” a work. 

For an expert, the boundary between an original, a copy, and a fake is pre- 
carious, especially if a work has been restored. Technological examination and 
the use of laboratory methods are therefore essential to reinforcing a judg- 
ment, without necessarily providing a definitive answer. 

To conclude this study, it is clear that great uncertainties persist, notably in 
the area of attribution, as the prevalence of workshop practice creates difficul- 
ties in ascertaining collaborations among members, making it challenging to 
identify autograph works. Thus, when looking at works belonging to a series 
depicting a successful theme, abundantly copied in response to popular de- 
mand, it is more reasonable to identify the workshop rather than the master. 
However, it is legitimate to attempt to form stylistic groups, in order to deter- 
mine the “lifespan” of the success of these small devotional panels, while also 
tracking and exploring the reasons for changes over time in details specific to a 
certain type of composition. Interesting examples occurin the paintings of the 
Holy Family of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, where the St. Joseph 
is incorporated into the iconography of the Virgin and Child with the Milk Soup 
and also in works in which the original composition forms the central part of 
an altarpiece, rather than being painted on an independent panel.?9 

At this stage, the comparison of the different known versions analysed 
here reveals that several painters active in Bruges were involved in the pro- 
duction of models for prototypes or copies in their own style. This phenom- 
enon warrants further exploration. Since the nineteenth century, Gerard David 
has been considered the inventor of the composition of the Aurora Art Fund 
painting and his workshop seen as leading the development of the theme of 


29 See: Adrien Isenbrant (entourage), Holy Family, Christie's, New York, 24 January 2003, 
n. 28 and Ambrosius Benson, Holy Family, sold at Van Marle & Bignell, 25 January 1943 
(reproduced in the files of the Witt Library at the Courtauld Institute). For the triptych: 
Adrien Isenbrant, Triptyque de la sainte Famille avec donateurs, Brussels, collection of the 
baron of Peñaranda (see: Max J. Friedlánder, Early Netherlandish Painting. The Antwerp 
mannerists Adriaen Ysenbrant. Translated by Heinz Norden, comments and notes 
by Henri Pauwels, assisted by Anne-Marie Hess, Vol. 11, Sijthoff / La connaissance, 1974, 
n. 133). 
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Virgin and Child with the Milk Soup. He was initially assisted by Ambrosius 
Benson and Adrien Isenbrant, who worked under him and later went on to 
run their own workshops.?? Each of them reinterpreted the subject and in- 
troduced modifications, either in the composition or, more frequently, in the 
choice and positioning of symbolic details. 

The series of devotional works produced in Bruges in the first quarter of the 
sixteenth century respond to a common model by Gerard David, but are hy- 
brid in style. In the representation of identical subjects, they display individual 
peculiarities that would benefit from further investigation. The paintings ex- 
ported for the Spanish market could also provide a rich new source of material 
for future research.8! 
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CHAPTER 8 


Not Just Copies but Variations, Suggestions, 
Interpretations and Critical Reception: Joos van 
Cleve and the Lost Madonna of the Cherries by 
Leonardo da Vinci 


Mari Pietrogiovanna 


The theme on which I have chosen to focus concerns one of the most wide- 
spread examples of replicas and copies of the same subject that were produced 
in the Southern Netherlands in the first half of the sixteenth century.! 

This is a fascinating topic that specifically examines the transfer of figura- 
tive models, both from the Italian tradition to the Flemish tradition and also 
from the master to his atelier. The main focus is on the replicas and copies of 
the Madonna of the Cherries by Joos van Cleve and his workshop in Antwerp 
(Fig. 8.1).2 This painting was modelled on a lost prototype by Leonardo da 
Vinci. Interest from the world of art criticism on this topic has increased con- 
siderably in recent years. The Antwerp artist and his workshop also attracted 
admiration for their replicas of another of Leonardo da Vinci's subjects, The 
Infants Christ and John the Baptist Embracing (Fig. 8.2).* 


1 Peter van den Brink, "L'art de la copie. Le pourquoi et le comment de l'exécution de copies 
aux Pays-Bas aux XVI* et XVII* siècles.” L'entreprise Brueghel, exhibition catalogue, edited 
by Peter van den Brink, Ludion, 2001, pp. 12-43; Dan Ewing, "Multiple Advantages, Moderate 
Production: Thoughts on Patinir and Marketing." Patinir. Estudios y catálogo crítico, exhibi- 
tion catalogue, edited by Alejandro Vergara, Museo Nacional del Prado, 2007, pp. 81-95. 

2 Joos van Cleve, Madonna of the Cherries. Panel, cm 71 x 51; Hester Diamond Collection, New 
York, see: John O. Hand, Joos van Cleve: The Complete Paintings. Yale University Press, 2004, 
95, no. 112.2, fig. 100; 186 (as workshop of Joos van Cleve). According to scholars, this is one of 
the best replicas from the workshop of van Cleve. Of interest is the fact that until recently the 
world of art criticism was almost unanimously of the opinion that the prototype by Joos van 
Cleve was also lost, as we will see later in this paper. 

3 Dan Ewing, “Joos van Cleve und Leonardo. Italienische Kunst in niederlándischer 
Übersetzung." Joos van Cleve, Leonardo des Nordens, exhibition catalogue, edited by Peter van 
den Brink et al., Belser, 2011, pp. 112-31; Micha Leeflang, Joos van Cleve. A Sixteenth-Century 
Antwerp Artist and his Workshop, Brepols, 2015, 75-79; 180-81. 

4 Joos van Cleve, Christ and St. John the Baptist embracing. Panel, cm 72,5 x 54; Koninklijke 
Musea voor Schone Kunsten van Bélgie, Brussels, inv. n. 7224; Hand 2004, 96-99, fig. 143. 


€ KONINKLIJKE BRILL NV, LEIDEN, 2018 | D01:10.1163/9789004379596 010 - 978-90-04-37959-6 
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FIGURE 8.1 Joos van Cleve, Madonna of the Cherries. First half of the 16th century, Hester 
Diamond collection, New York 
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FIGURE 8.2 Joos van Cleve, Christ and St John the Baptist embracing. First half of the 
16th century, Royal Museums of Fine Arts of Belgium, Brussels 
© ROYAL MUSEUMS OF FINE ARTS OF BELGIUM, BRUSSELS / PHOTO: 
J. GELEYNS—RO SCAN—OR RMFAB, BRUSSELS / PHOTO: J. GELEYNS—ART 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
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These are two of the most interesting examples of the proliferation of vari- 
ants and copies of Italian models in the sixteenth century. The most striking 
aspect of the phenomenon is that the fortune, both commercial and critical, of 
the da Vinci model —which is also known from variants made by his students 
and followers—was due to the great popularity of versions and copies of Joos 
van Cleve and his workshop.5 

Joos van Cleve was one of the most important artists in Antwerp in the first 
decades of the sixteenth century. A famous quote from Lodovico Guicciardini 
in his Descrittione di tutti i Paesi Bassi, altrimenti detti Germania Inferiore, 1567 
is highly significant: 


Gios di Cleves, cittadino di Anversa rarissimo nel colorire, e tanto eccel- 
lente nel ritrarre dal naturale, che havendo il re Francesco primo mandati 
qua (Antwerp) huomini a posta, per condurre alla corte qualche maestro 
egregio, costui fu l'eletto e condotto in Francia ritrasse il re e la regina e 
altri principi con somma laude.® 


The artist combined technical ability with colourist sensibility in a wide range 
of subjects that reflected the various requirements and tastes of the artistic, 
social and mercantile milieu of the city of Antwerp. The images created by Joos 
van Cleve—in particular those of the Virgin and Child and The Holy Family— 
had a lasting influence into the sixteenth century.” 

The artist's profile has been enhanced enormously in recent years by stud- 
ies that have defined his personality, his catalogue of works and, above all, 
his active and organized workshops. The essential reference works are John 
Hand's monograph (2004), the exhibition Joos van Cleve, Leonardo des Norden 
accompanied by Dan Ewing's essay (2011), and finally the recent book by Micha 
Leeflang, Joos van Cleve. A Sixteenth-Century Antwerp Artist and his Workshop 


(2015).8 


5 Licia Collobi Ragghianti, “Originali, repliche, copie e derivazioni.” Critica d'arte, serie 5, no. 
54, 1989, pp. 93-96; Ewing 2011, 115-20; Laure Fagnart, "La Vierge aux cerises: une invention 
léonardesque dans la peinture anversoise de la premiére moitié du XVI* siécle” Relations 
artistiques entre Italie et anciens Pays-Bas (XVI* et XVIII siécles). Bilan et perspectives, 
edited by Ralph Dekoninck, Brussels, Institut Historique Belge de Rome, 2012, 41-52; Larry 
Silver, "Leonardo in the Lowlands.” Artistic Innovations and Cultural Zones, edited by Ingrid 
Ciulisová, Veda, 2014, pp. 13-39. 

6 Lodovico Guicciardini, Descrittione di tutti i Paesi Bassi, altrimenti detti Germania Inferiore. 
Antwerp, Guglielmo Siluio, 1567, 98. 

7 Leeflang 2015, 64-68; 70—79; Maya Carry, Deborah Howard, Mary Laven, Madonnas & 
Miracles. The Holy Home in Renaissance Italy, The Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, 2017, 
I.B. Tauris & Co., 2017, 85-86. 

8 See notes 2-4. 
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In spite of a cohesive body of work attributed and discussed by art histori- 
ans for most of the twentieth century—including the essays of Baldass (1925),? 
Friedlánder (1934; 1972),!° and the monographic exhibition at the Louvre by 
Cécile Scailliérez (1991) —the biographical information about Joos van Cleve is 
incomplete and sometimes conflicting because of the confusion introduced by 
Karel van Mander (1604) about Joos van Cleve and his son Cornelis, who was 
also a painter. 

The key points of the professional history of Joos van Cleve include his 
admission as a painter to the the Guild of St. Luke of Antwerp, and his election 
to the post of Dean in that same Guild on three occasions, in 1519, 1520 and 
1525. 

In the years 1523, 1535 and 1536, we know that he registered apprentices in 
the Antwerp guild of painters. This information affirms the importance of van 
Cleve in the art scene in Antwerp, and the respect and reputation commanded 
by his studio. Joos van Cleve was a very active painter, and scholars attribute 
around 300 works to him and to his atelier.“ 

Some of these works, which were very prestigious, are the result of European 
commissions, in particular from Gdansk, Cologne, Genoa!? and Paris, but also 
from Madeira and Gran Canaria. 

John Hand has this to say: 


The paintings produced about 1525 and 1528-29 are marked by figures 
of greater amplitude and solidity, more spacious composition, and in- 
creasing tendency toward opaque brownish shadows. Joos van Cleve 
continued to combine northern and Italianate elements, but one feels 
an increased ease and assurance in his assimilation of certain elements 
of Italian art. Some of his finest works were painted during this time and 
several of them reinforce the notion that while still in Antwerp he had 
achieved an understanding of the art of Leonardo da Vinci and Raphael. 


9 Ludwig Baldass, Joos van Cleve. Der Meister des Todes Mariä, Krystall-Verlag, 1925. 

10  Maxjulius Friedlander, Die altniederlündische Malerei, Joos van Cleve, Jan Provost, Joachim 
Patenier, vol. 1x, P. Cassirer, 1934; Max Julius Friedlánder, Early Netherlandish Paintings. 
Joos van Cleve, Jan Provost, Joachim Patenier, edited by Henri Pauwels, vol. 1x, part 2, 
Praeger, 1972. 

11 Hand 2004, 13-109. 

12 Gianluca Zanelli, editor. Joos van Cleve. Il trittico di San Donato, Sagep editori, 2016; 
Farida Simonetti and Gianluca Zanelli, M editors. Intorno al Ritratto di Stefano Raggio. 
Joos van Cleve e Genova, exhibition catalogue, M&M, Maschietto, 2003; Farida Simonetti 
and Gianluca Zanelli, M editors. Indagini tecniche sulle opera genovesi di Joos van Cleve. 
Giornata Internazionale di Studi, 13 Mars 2003, Genoa, M&M, Maschietto, 2003. 

13 Hand 2004, 75. 
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On the other hand, Cécile Scailliérez!* makes it clear that by the early 1520s, 
Leonardo da Vinci's composition of The Last Supper was in use not only in Italy, 
but also in Germany and the Netherlands, and particularly in Antwerp. 

Returning to the Madonna of the Cherries, we know that this work derives 
from a prototype by da Vinci, but the original in da Vinci's hand no longer ex- 
ists and we do not know whether da Vinci's composition was elaborated on in 
the preliminary sketches (by which I mean a drawing, or perhaps a cartoon) 
or it was finalized in a painting. Scholars have identified the sole surviving 
prototype of da Vinci's of this subject: a painting by Giovanni Pietro Rizzoli, 
known as Giampietrino.5 The painting was preserved in the collection of 
Robert M. Edsel!® in Dallas, Texas (Fig. 8.3)!” and was sold by Sotheby's New 
York in 2011.18 

Hand lists 29 versions and copies of this subject which were produced by 
the atelier of Joos van Cleve. Baldass, Friedlánder, and Hand?? attribute the 
replicas to the workshop of Joos van Cleve, but maintaining that in at least two 
cases—the paintings conserved in the Museum of Aachen?? and the painting 
in the Hester Diamond collection in New York?!—the quality of painting is 
very high. 

The considerations on quality that emerged in the last century and in the 
monograph by John Hand have been for the most part confirmed by the most 
recent studies and by scientific analysis (IRR or Infrared Reflectography, and 
dendrochronology). These scientific investigations accompanied the mono- 
graphic exhibition of the artist that was held in Aachen?? and they were later 
discussed in depth in the book by Leeflang.?3 


14 Scailliérez 1991, 53-61. 

15 Pietro C. Marani, “Giovan Pietro Rizzoli detto Giampietrino.” I Leonardeschi. L'eredità di 
Leonardo in Lombardia, exhibition catalogue, Skira, 1998, pp. 275-300; “Giampietrino: 
dagli esordi alla Pala Fornari del 1521.” Raccolta Vinciana, 33, 2009, pp. 235-66. 

16 Author of the famed Monuments Men. 

17 Claude D. Dickerson 111 “Giovanni Pietro Rizzoli called Giampietrino.” From the private 
Collections of Texas: European Art, Ancient to Modern, exhibition catalogue edited by 
Richard R. Brettell, Yale University Press, 2009, pp. 12-17. 

18 Sotheby's, Important Old Master Paintings & Sculpture, New York, 27 January 2011, lot 137. 

19 Hand, 2004, 185-89, ns. 112-112.28. 

20 Madonna of the Cherries. Oil on oak panel, 74 cm x 52,3; Suermondt Ludwig Museum, 
Aachen, on loan from the Irene and Peter Ludwig Collection; Hand 2004, 95; 185; Ewing 
201, 112-31; Leeflang 2015, 75-78. 

21  Seenote 2. 

22 Joos van Cleve, Leonardo des Nordens, exhibition catalogue, edited by Peter van den Brink 
et al., Belser, 2011. 

23 Leeflang 2015, 76-78, fig. 2.64. 
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FIGURE 8.3 Giampietrino, Madonna of the Cherries. First half of 
the 16th century, private collection 


The paintings of Joos van Cleve show a seated Madonna, in a three-quarters 
view, with one arm resting on the balustrade and the other holding the Child. 
The Child is characterized by a contrapposto movement; the twisting of the 
body with the legs and the arms in opposite positions, and also the twisting of 
the head, concludes the serpentine movement. To the left of the Madonna a 
broad landscape opens up. 

The composition of Joos van Cleve faithfully follows the prototype of 
Giampietrino and shares its proportions, but the adaptation of that image 
to the northern context entails a considerable transformation. The Antwerp 
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FIGURE 8.4 Follower of Joos van Cleve, Madonna of the Cherries. 
First half of the 16th century, Burghley House, 
Stamford 


artist changes the color tones of the figure of the Virgin, choosing more silvery 
accents and lightening the hair. Northern paintings are also characterized by 
the addition of various decorative elements, which enrich both the backdrop 
and the parapet on which the Virgin rests. In my opinion, the operation is even 
more evident if we consider the Madonna of the Cherries at Burghley House in 
Stamford in Lincolnshire (Fig. 8.4),24 a painting that is rarely reproduced?5 but 
which boasts an illustrious provenance from the Palazzo Barberini in Rome 


24 Hand, 2004, 95, no. 112.3, 186 (as workshop of Joos van Cleve). 
25 See: https://www.burghley.co.uk/collections/collection/joos-van-cleve-the-virgin-and 
-child/. 
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where it was bought in person by the ninth Earl of Exeter while on his Grand 
Tour in the 1760s. 

The presence of many decorative details within the painting is probably 
due to the need to give the site an Italian connotation with various elements 
in the classical style, such as the pilaster that divides the space in the center. 
The view of the landscape to the left is completely different from the prototype 
and matches the contemporaneous production of landscapes in Antwerp, very 
close to the style of Joachim Patinir.26 Tests using IR reflectography have made 
it clear that there is no trace of an underdrawing in the landscape area; this has 
been correctly interpreted by scholars to indicate the work of another artist 
who specialized in landscapes. 

The infrared reflectography conducted on the two paintings in Aachen 
and New York showed that the artist and his assistants made use of a cartoon 
to trace the figures. The analysis actually showed the outlines to be very dis- 
tinguishable and this can be interpreted as a clear sign of the presence of a 
cartone.?2? 

The aspect of interest also relates to the scientific tests on the painting by 
Giampietrino: here again it emerges that a cartone was used. Not only this, but 
the comparison between the two underdrawings proves beyond doubt that the 
dimensions of the figures and their poses are identical. At this point, there are 
not many possible solutions; the date when the painting by Giampietrino was 
produced, in da Vinci's workshop in Milan, is 1508-10, and probably the artist 
followed a project that the Tuscan master created as a cartone; but unfortu- 
nately we do not know how Joos van Cleve could have seen the original draw- 
ing by da Vinci, just as we do not know the history of the movements of the 
Giampietrino painting before the nineteenth century. 

One of the hypotheses put forward by scholars posits a voyage to Italy by 
Joos van Cleve, something that is very difficult to prove because the paintings 
by van Cleve that derive from prototypes by da Vinci have been dated by art 
historians to between 1525 and 1529-30, at a time when the Tuscan master 
was very active in his workshop, and in addition to this van Cleve's voyage to 
France, which is mentioned in sources and attested by commissions of royal 
portraits, took place between 1530 and 1535. 

A second theory naturally posits the presence of the Italian painting in 
the Netherlands, but this hypothesis too is not supported by documentary 
evidence. 


26 Leeflang 2015, 60-68. 
27 “The underdrawings consist of very delicate outlines which may be an initial impression 
of the cartoon” (ivi, 75). 
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In my view, it might be easier to imagine the presence in Flanders of a 
cartone by Leonardo da Vinci or one of his students: in the first quarter of the 
sixteenth century, da Vinci was very famous and Margaret of Habsburg gov- 
ernor of the Netherlands,? in all probability had a work by da Vinci in her 
collection. It would not be surprising if that painting was Christ and St. John 
the Baptist embracing by Marco d'Oggiono, now in the Royal Collection in 
London.?9 

The graphic medium of the cartone offers many advantages in terms of ac- 
cessibility and it could easily have been transported across the Alps. In addi- 
tion to this, I would like to point out that Leonardo da Vinci also used “sub 
cartoni” or sub-cartoons, i.e. cartoons made to preserve the original model and 
which could therefore be reused. This practice derived from da Vinci's experi- 
ence at the atelier of Verrocchio. 

But the possibility that Joos van Cleve used a cartone of Leonardo da Vinci, 
instead of a painting, is now contradicted by a new acquisition: a new version 
of the Madonna of the Cherries has come to light very recently (Fig. 8.5), and 
the painting was auctioned at Christie's on 14 April 2016.20 This painting had 
remained completely unknown to scholars until its recent discovery. 

The notes in the auction catalogue say that: “The exceptional quality 
of the present work, along with its unparalleled fidelity to the Giampetrino 
model, has led Peter van den Brink to suggest that Joos van Cleve painted the 
present Madonna of the Cherries in 1520 (oral communication, based on first- 
hand inspection).” 

The surface of this latest painting, however, seems to be greatly obscured by 
a heavy yellow varnish that prevents us from establishing whether it could be 
an authentic work by Joss van Cleve.3! But in any case, it constitutes a new and 
important piece of the great mosaic constituted by the replicas and copies of 
a composition by Leonardo da Vinci that owes its good fortune in part to the 
taste and interpretation of a Flemish master. 


28 Leben mit Kunst. Sammelwesen und Hofkunst unter Margarete von Österreich, Regentin der 
Niederlande. Brepols, 2002, 307-10. 

29 Marco d'Oggiono, Christ and St. John the Baptist embracing. Ca. 1513, oil on panel, cm 64,5 
x 48,1; London, The Royal Collection, inv. n. 405463. See: Roger Fry, editor. Dúrer's Record 
of Journeys to Venice and the Low Countries, Albrecht Dürer, Merrymount Press, 1913, 91. 

30 Christie’ Old Masters: Part I, New York, 14 April 2016, lot 109. 

31 Iam grateful to Furio Rinaldi for sharing his thoughts on this painting with me. 
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FIGURE 8.5 Joos van Cleve (?), Madonna of the Cherries. First half of the 16th century (?), 
Christie's, Sale 11933, New York, 14 April 2016, lot 109. Detail 
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CHAPTER 9 


Copies and Derivations of Giorgionesque 
Inventions: An Insight into the Visual and the 
Historical Sources 


Sarah Ferrari* 


Analyzing the role of copies within the history of an artist such as Giorgione is 
a difficult task. It is especially challenging given the many problematic aspects 
of his career and oeuvre that continue to prompt scholarly debate. There is, 
however, one undeniable fact: Giorgione, even in his lifetime, was recognized 
as the inventor of new figurative types, which his contemporaries studied and 
used as models or prototypes for multiple copies and derivations.! 

Several references to the practice of copying Giorgione's work can be found, 
for instance, in the famous notes of Marcantonio Michiel, which record in 
the celebrated collection of Pietro Bembo (1470-1547) a miniature painting of 
a female nude lying in a landscape, that Giulio Campagnola modeled after a 
work by Giorgione.? The description of this figure recalls a famous print by 
Giulio, which in turn bears similarities with the so-called Sogno of Marcantonio 
Raimondi, probably executed during the artist's sojourn in Venice, between 
1506 and 1508. It has been suggested that both artists could have based their 
compositions on a lost Giorgionesque prototype, although the original model 
remains untraced.? It should be noted that in the case of Marcantonio's en- 
graving, this presumed relationship can be argued only on the basis of 


This research was part of the work conducted within the project EvERE (European and 
Venetian Renaissance, STPDuLHT 1, unità 2) held at the University of Padova, and was sup- 
ported with a research grant in 2016. 

1 As clearly stated in the Grove Art Online entry dedicated to the artist: Peter Humfrey and 
Martin Kemp, “Giorgione.” Grove Art Online. Oxford Art Online, http://www.oxfordartonline 
.com/subscriber/article/grove/art/To32393 (accessed 10 April 2016; bibliography updated 
16 September 2010). 

2 Marcantonio Michiel, Notizia d'opere del disegno. Edited by Cristina de Benedictis, Edifir, 
2000, 31. 

3 The relationship between these prints and their supposed Giorgionesque model is dis- 

cussed by Irene Brooke in her contribution included in this volume: Tratta da Zorzi: Giulio 

Campagnola's copies after other artists and his use of models. On the collection of Pietro 

Bembo and on his relationship with artists working in Venice and Rome see also: idem, 

"Pietro Bembo and the Visual Arts." Dissertation, The Courtauld Institute, 2011; Beltramini, 
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compositional and iconographical elements, such as the nocturnal setting, the 
two sleeping women, arranged to show the female nude from two viewpoints, 
and the dramatic lighting effects, which all recall celebrated inventions of 
Giorgione described in different sources. Since there is little in Marcantonio's 
earlier works that anticipates this revolutionary image, the use of an authorita- 
tive model would provide a satisfactory explanation.* Scholars, however, have 
also noted the influence of Bosch and Northern European artists on the imag- 
ery presented in this engraving. Thus, they have suggested that Marcantonio 
was aggregating different motifs and reinterpreting them according to his own 
artistic preferences.* If this is indeed the case, Marcantonio's approach to the 
act of copying would appear to correspond to compositional methods recom- 
mended by Vasari in several passages of the Vite, particularly with regard to 
Raphael's selective method of imitation, which he presents as exemplary. 

Vasari's approach to imitation is particularly relevant in the context of cop- 
ies, as itis on the one hand undoubtedly based on actual workshop practice, 
while on the other his understanding of art theory is deeply tied to his associa- 
tion with writers and humanist scholars. In this sense, the vocabulary adopted 
in the Vite should be considered particularly significant, since it provides an 
opportunity to distinguish different practices within the fundamental exercise 
of copying.$ 

The word, ritrarre, for example, is often used by Vasari in relation to direct 
copies of another artist's work, but it can also refer to the direct copying of 
nature. This is particularly evident in Giorgione's biography, since Vasari pres- 
ents him as an artist who, rather than learning by copying the works of the 
older masters, immediately started drawing from nature in order to develop a 
beautiful style. Vasari in fact claims that it was on account of this practice that 


Guido, et al. Pietro Bembo e l'invenzione del Rinascimento, exhibition catalogue, Marsilio, 
20134; idem, Pietro Bembo e le arti, Marsilio, 2013b. 

4 As pointed out by Alessandro Nova, “Giorgione's Inferno with Aeneas and Anchises for 
Taddeo Contarini” Dosso's Fate: Painting and Court Culture in Renaissance Italy, edited by 
Luisa Ciammitti et al., The Getty Research Institute, 1998, pp. 41-62. 

5 The origin and function of Marcantonio Raimondi's printed copies, particularly with 
regard to the famous series of Albrecht Diirer, has been thoroughly analyzed by: 
Christopher L.C.E. Witcombe, Copyright in the Renaissance: Prints and the Privilegio in 
Sixteenth-Century Venice and Rome. Brill, 2004, 81-85, and by Lisa Pon, Raphael, Diirer, and 
Marcantonio Raimondi: Copying and the Italian Renaissance Print. Yale University Press, 2004, 
39-43. 

6 For this part of my essay I will refer to the study of Sharon Gregory, “Vasari and Imitation” 
The Ashgate Research Companion to Giorgio Vasari, edited by David J. Cast, Ashgate, 2014, 
Pp. 223-44- 
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Giorgione was not only able to surpass the Bellinis, but also to compete with 
Central Italian artists developing the “maniera moderna.” 

In the context of copies Vasari also adopts the term contraffare, which 
sometimes indicates the copying of another's work, as when Marcantonio 
began in Venice to contraffare Durer's engravings,® but more commonly it 
appears in relation to the direct depiction of objects and (more rarely) for por- 
traiture. For example, when describing Raphael's Portrait of Pope Leo X and his 
nephews, Vasari states that the artist ritrasse the three men, while the varying 
textures of velvet, damask and fur were so beautifully contraffatti to appear like 
real gold and silk, rather than being painted in colors? Similarly, Vasari claims 
that Giorgione's frescoes on the facade of the Fondaco dei Tedeschi were 
praised by many excellent masters, because they showed how the artist could 
contraffar the freshness of living flesh. The reference to nature is once again 
presented as the most relevant factor in the development of Giorgione's style. 

Another word often used by Vasari is imitare, mostly when referring to one 
artist's imitation of another's working method or style. Pupils are often imi- 
tatori of their master's style. Only in rare cases, does Vasari apply the word to 
the imitation of nature. It is therefore interesting to note that in Giorgione's 
biography this term appears with regard to both circumstances. Vasari uses 
it when describing Giorgione's admiration for Leonardo's maniera, which he 
greatly imitò, especially in oil-painting. The same term is also adopted in the 
final remarks on the Fondaco frescoes, which Vasari describes as the most 
eloquent demonstration of Giorgione's extraordinary achievements in Venice, 
“all aimed at being faithful to nature, without any imitazione of another artist's 
style.”!0 

A brief review of Vasari's life of Giorgione thus reveals that there is no 
specific reference to the act of copying as the standard method of training 
in workshops. Giorgione adopted a specific method of imitation, based on 
the observation of nature, but also on the selection of the greatest beauty 
and the greatest variety that he could find. Seemingly because of this correct 


7 Giorgio Vasari, Le vite de’ più eccellenti Pittori Scultori e Architettori scritte e di nuovo ampli- 
ate da M. Giorgio Vasari Pittore et Architetto Aretino co’ ritratti loro, e con le nuove Vite dal 
1500 in sino al 1567. Florence, Giunti, 1568. Edited by Rosanna Bettarini and Paola Barocchi, 
vol. 4, Sansoni, 1976, 41. Some interesting observations on technical aspects of the work- 
shop practice, particularly with regard to Bellini and to the possibility that Giorgione un- 
dertook a training with him, have been expressed by Mauro Lucco, “Uscito dalla scuola del 
Bellino. Qualche nota tecnica sugli inizi di Giorgione” Giorgione entmythisiert, edited by 
Silvia Ferino-Pagden, Brepols, 2008a, pp. 117-141. 
Vasari 1568, vol. 5 (1984), 7. 
Vasari 1568, vol. 4 (1976), 188. See also: Gregory 2014, 224-225. 

10  Vasari1568, vol. 4 (1976), 44. 
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application of imitation, he ranks among the greatest masters of the “maniera 
moderna. Furthermore, it appears that, as with Leonardo's work, the imitation 
of Giorgione's paintings becomes in fact a way of emulating nature at its best. 
Vasari makes this clear in his account of Titian's early career, in particular with 
regard to the Portrait of a Gentleman of the Barbarigo Family, tentatively identi- 
fied as the canvas now in the National Gallery, London." Vasari claims that the 
likeness of the flesh coloring and of the doublet of silvered satin in this portrait 
are so accomplished that if Titian had not written his name on the dark ground, 
it would have been mistaken for the work of Giorgione. Thus, Titian started to 
learn how to counterfeit nature by imitating the manner of his master. 

The widespread imitation of Giorgione's works, within his own lifetime and 
especially following his death,'? seems to demonstrate his perceived transfor- 
mation into an authoritative model, validated, as indicated by Vasari, through 
his own correct use of imitation both of other worthy masters and of nature 
itself. It is also true, however, that the production of multiple versions of his 
most successful compositions was the result of the great demand for these 
works among collectors, who sought to enhance the prestige of their collec- 
tions through famous images associated with the ultimately iconic artist.!? This 
seems to be the case with another interesting example that arises in Michiel's 
Notizie, a “head of a garzone holding a frezza" which was in the house of the 
Spanish merchant Giovanni Ram, close to S. Stefano in Venice.!^ According to 
Michiel, Ram decided to give this painting, usually identified with the Boy with 
an Arrow, now in Vienna,” to another collector named Antonio Pasqualino, 


11 Antonio Mazzotta, “A ‘Gentiluomo da Ca' Barbarigo' by Titian in the National Gallery, 
London” The Burlington Magazine, vol. 154, 2012, pp. 12-19. 

12  Animportant document, discovered by Renata Segre, clarifies that Giorgione was certain- 
ly dead by 13 October 1510: Renata Segre, “A Rare Document on Giorgione.” The Burlington 
Magazine, vol. 153, 2011, pp. 383-86. The debate surrounding Giorgione's surname is still 
open: idem, “Una rilettura della vita di Giorgione: nuovi documenti d'archivio” Atti 
dell'Istituto Veneto di Scienze, Lettere ed Arti, Classe di Scienze Morali, vol. 171, 2012-2013, 
pp. 69-114. 

13 On this role of copies see the chapter dedicated to the concept of forgery in the study 
of: Alexander Nagel and Cristopher Wood, Anachronic Renaissance. Zone Books, 2010, 
275-87. 

14 Rosella Lauber, “Giovanni Ram" Il collezionismo darte a Venezia. Dalle origini al 
Cinquecento, edited by Michel Hochmann, et al., Marsilio, 2008, 306—7. 

15  Oilon panel, cm 48 x 41,8; Kunsthistorisches Museum, Gemáldegalerie, Vienna, inv. 
n. 323. Michiel clearly described it as a “Boy with an arrow”. Nevertheless, the subject 
matter of this painting has been considered controversial by scholars, who alternatively 
interpreted it as a depiction of Apollo, Saint Sebastian ox even Eros. For a summary of the 
different iconographical interpretations see: Marianne Koos, "Giorgione da Castelfranco. 
Boy with arrow” Giorgione. Myth and Enigma, exhibition catalogue, edited by Sylvia 
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while keeping for himself a version that he believed to be the original, but was 
in fact a copy. This anecdote indicates that copies of Giorgione's composi- 
tions were circulating at an early date.!” It also suggests that there was a true 
sensitivity towards the evaluation of copies and originals among the Venetian 
collectors of the first decades of the sixteenth century. Another painting owned 
by Ram, described as a “head of a shepherd holding a fruit” also appears to have 
been copied shortly after its execution,!8 as argued by Alessandro Ballarin, who 
identified several copies of this composition, dating them within the first half 
of the sixteenth century.!9 

The analysis of the practice of copying Giorgione’s work becomes more 
complicated when approaching his later fortune, as the conception of his art 
during the seventeenth century reflected the aesthetic predilections of the 
time more than actual knowledge of the artist's oeuvre.?? The idea of copying 


Ferino-Pagden and Giovanna Nepi Scirè, Skira, 2004, pp. 184-87. The metaphorical inter- 
pretation of the arrow has the advantage of corresponding to Michiel's description, while 
simultaneously taking into consideration the iconographic connotation of love and pain 
with regard to the idea of the gaze/arrow that wounds to love. Thus, Giorgione's painting 
of an ideal “Boy with an arrow” must be seen in connection with the love discourse of the 
early modern period, as thoroughly discussed by Alessandro Ballarin, also with regard to 
other works by Giorgione (see note 19). It is part of a contemporary iconographical tradi- 
tion that was developed by Leonardo and his circle by virtue of the increasing interest in 
Ficino's commentaries on Plato. 

16 Michiel 2000, 51. 

17 Rosella Lauber, “Opera perfettissima.’ Marcantonio Michiel e la Notizia d'opere di di- 
segno? Il collezionismo a Venezia e nel Veneto ai tempi della Serenissima. Collana del 
Kunsthistorisches Institut in Florenz, Max-Planck-Institut, vol. 10, edited by Bernard 
Aikema et al., Marsilio, 2005, pp. 77-116, and in particular, 84-85. 

18 Michiel 2000, 57. 

19 Alessandro Ballarin, “Una nuova prospettiva su Giorgione: la ritrattistica degli anni 
1500—1503." Giorgione. Atti del Convegno Internazionale di studio, Banca popolare di Asolo 
e Montebelluna, 1979, pp. 227-52, and in particular 230—234, 241-242 (note 19): idem, "Une 
nouvelle perspective sur Giorgione: les portraits des années 1500-1503.” Le siècle de Titien. 
Lüge dor de la peinture à Venise, exhibition catalogue, edited by Michel Laclotte, Editions 
de la Reunion des musées nationaux, 1993a, pp. 283-285, 292-293 (“Post scriptum"); idem, 
Giorgione e l'Umanesimo veneziano. Grafiche Aurora, 2016, vol. 4, XXIV-XXVI. For a dif- 
ferent interpretation see: Salvatore Settis, "Esercizi di stile: una Vecchia e un Bambino." 
Giorgione entmythisiert, edited by Silvia Ferino-Pagden, Brepols, 2008, pp. 47-51, and in 
particular: 47-48 (with bibliographic references on the copies held in Milan, Aix-en- 
Provence and New York). 

20 Paul Holberton, “La critica e fortuna di Giorgione: il conflitto delle fonti” La pittura nel 
Veneto. Il Cinquecento, edited by Mauro Lucco, vol. 3, Electa, 1999, pp. 1115-40; Bernard 
Aikema, “Giorgione and the Seicento or How a Star Was Born.” Giorgione entmythisiert, 
edited by Silvia Ferino-Pagden, Brepols, 2008, pp. 175-89. 
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also took on a different sense, as is evident in the comments of Marco Boschini 
on the works of Pietro della Vecchia, which were presented not as mere copies, 
but as products of the artist's intellect demonstrating his unique skill in inter- 
preting Giorgione's art. This attitude towards the act of making copies is ap- 
parent in the famous episode occurring between 1674 and 1675, when Boschini 
and Della Vecchia were asked to advise Cardinal Leopoldo de’ Medici (1617 
75) on the purchase of a work by Giorgione that was being offered for sale by 
the Venetian merchant Francesco Fontana. In a letter Boschini describes the 
reaction of Pietro della Vecchia when confronted with this painting, which 
he immediately recognized as a work by his own hand, executed thirty years 
earlier for his brother-in-law Nicolas Régnier (1590 ca.-1667), an important art 
dealer and expert in seventeenth-century Venice, as well as a painter. Boschini 
indulges in describing Della Vecchias amusement in seeing his painting 
offered as an authentic Giorgione to a prestigious collector like Leopoldo. He 
also relates that Della Vecchia proudly asserted that he did not need to copy 
any particular painting by Giorgione, since his expertise on Giorgione's art 
and his own creativity especially enabled him to recreate the artist's style and 
technique.?! 

By considering three different cases related with the history of Giorgione, 
this paper aims to illustrate how the study of copies can shed new light on 
the original models and on the circumstances of their production. The ap- 
proach adopted by contemporary and later artists when copying or interpret- 
ing Giorgionesque compositions will be questioned in relation to the origin 
of subjects and to the circulation of such works among the most important 
European collections. 


21 On this episode see: Lucia and Ugo Procacci, “Il carteggio di Marco Boschini con il car- 
dinale Leopoldo de’ Medici” Saggi e memorie di storia dell'arte, vol. 4, 1965, pp. 85-114; 
Enrico Maria Dal Pozzolo, “La barba di Giorgione” Giorgione, edited by Enrico Maria 
Dal Pozzolo and Lionello Puppi, Skira, 2009, pp. 207-24; Franco Paliaga, “Dalla Laguna 
all'Arno. Cosimo 111, il Gran Principe Ferdinando de’ Medici e il collezionismo dei dipinti 
veneziani a Firenze tra Sei e Settecento.” Dissertation, Università degli Studi di Udine, A.A. 
2012-13, 42; 50 (note 42); 152—53; 167 (note 93); idem, “I ‘falsi’ Giorgione e Tiziano di Pietro 
della Vecchia: i dipinti della collezione Fontana proposti in vendita al cardinale Leopoldo 
de’ Medici” Ricche minere, vol. 3, no. 6, 2016, pp. 31-49. 
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1 The “Self-portrait in the Guise of David:” Further Observations on 
the Lost Original and on the Circulation of Its Copies 


The Self-portrait in the guise of David has been recognized as one of the most 
successful iconographical inventions attributed to Giorgione, although uncer- 
tainty still surrounds the surviving version of the composition. 

As is well known, the painting is first documented in the 1528 inventory of 
Marino Grimani, who may have inherited it from his uncle, the famous cardi- 
nal Domenico Grimani (1461-1523). The impressive collection which adorned 
Domenico's palaces in Venice and Rome included important pieces of an- 
tique sculpture and Flemish art, as well as paintings and drawings by presti- 
gious artists with whom the cardinal was surely acquainted in Rome, such as 
Michelangelo, for example. The extent of his familiarity with Giorgione, how- 
ever, remains unclear. The possibility that the Self-portrait might have been 
acquired or even commissioned during the Cardinal's lifetime is attractive as 
it would help to explain certain aspects of Giorgione's biography, such as his 
acquaintance with prestigious patrons and his close dialogue with the art of 
Leonardo da Vinci, which, as observed earlier, Vasari designates as fundamen- 
tal to the development of “maniera moderna"? 

The 1528 inventory lists a second painting attributed to Giorgione, a head 
of a boy, ("una testa di puto ritratto di man di Zorzon"), further demonstrating 
Grimani's interest in the master. In addition, it lists two "teste" by Leonardo da 
Vinci, possibly signifying an interesting connection between the works of the 
two artists, as well as the Cardinal's specific taste for portraits and pictures of 
half-length figures, perhaps imbued with allegorical intention. 


22 For a recent profile of Domenico Grimani see: Caterina Furlan, "Domenico, Marino e 
Giovanni Grimani tra passione per l'antico, gusto del collezionismo e mecenastismo ar- 
tistico” I cardinali della Serenissima. Arte e committenza tra Venezia e Roma (1523-1605), 
edited by Caterina Furlan and Patrizia Tosini, Silvana Editoriale, 2014, pp. 31-73. For the 
problems related with his role in the history of Giorgione: Sarah Ferrari, 'Una luce per la 
natura: Studi su Giorgione. Pittura del Rinascimento nell'Italia settentrionale, vol. 6, Padova 
University Press, 2016, 76-81 (with earlier literature). It has been also suggested that the 
acquaintance with Domenico Grimani could be interpreted as a clear sign of a common 
interest toward Jewish culture, which has been considered as a possible key to inter- 
preted the peculiar iconographic solution displayed in the Se/fportrait: Jaynie Anderson, 
"The Head-hunter and the head-huntress in Italian religious portraiture” Vernacular 
Christianity. Essays in the Social Anthropology of Religion, edited by Wendy James and 
Douglas H. Johnson, Jaso, 1988, pp. 60-69; Paul H.D. Kaplan, “Old Testament heroes in 
Venetian High Renaissance Art” Beyond the Yellow Badge. Anti-Judaism and Antisemitism 
in Medieval and Early Modern Culture. Brill's series in Jewish Studies, vol. 37, edited by 
Mitchell B. Merback, Brill, 2008, pp. 277-303. 
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It would be useful to know more about several pictures with similar sub- 
jects which are also mentioned in the inventory, but without no attribution: 
for example, a half-length figure wearing a red hat (“una testa con uno cemier 
rosso in testa, ritratto da natural”), listed together with the two Giorgiones in a 
group of “quadretti” kept in the same “cassa.” According to Paul Holberton, this 
description could accord with Vasari's later reference to a General of armies 
holding a red hat in his hands then in the studiolo of Giovanni Grimani, the 
youngest and last surviving of Domenico's nephews.?? Vasari identifies this as 
a painting by Giorgione, and states that it was hanging in Giovanni's studiolo 
together with two other works by the artist: his Self-portrait in the guise of 
David and the Portrait of a boy with thin curly hair.2* These last two paintings 
can be connected to the works listed in the 1528 inventory. Following heredi- 
tary passages within the same branch of the family, the paintings could have 
been handed down to Giovanni, who reinstalled the family collection in the 
palace of Santa Maria Formosa. Vasari probably had the opportunity to visit 
this palace during his sojourn in Venice, around 1566. However, in his descrip- 
tion of the General of armies the figure holds a red hat in his hands rather 
than wearing it on his head, as in the picture described in the inventory. This 
iconographic detail cannot be ignored, especially if one accepts the possibility, 
first suggested by Alessandro Ballarin, that the original painting relates to a 
beautiful drawing executed with colored chalks by Federico Zuccaro (fig. 9.1), 
who by virtue of his acquaintance with Giovanni Grimani, could have been 
granted access to the studiolo and obtained permission to copy Giorgione's 
work.25 If Holberton is correct in connecting the painting seen by Vasari and 
the work owned by Marino Grimani, then the entry in the 1528 inventory 
must have been extremely imprecise in describing the subject and in omitting 


23 Paul Holberton, “Poetry and Painting in the time of Giorgione” Dissertation, Warburg 
Institute, University of London, 1989, 72. 

24 Vasarirefersto three beautiful "teste a olio” describing them as follows: 

“una fatta per Davit (e per quel che si dice, è il suo ritratto) con una zazzera, come 
si costumava in que’ tempi in fino alle spalle, vivace e colorita, che par di carne: ha un 
braccio et il petto armato, col quale tiene la testa mozza di Golia. L'altra è una testona 
maggiore, ritratta di naturale, che tiene in mano una berretta rossa da comandatore, con 
un bavero di pelle, e sotto uno di que’ saioni a l'antica: questo si pensa, che fusse fatto per 
un generale di esserciti. La terza è d'un putto, bella quanto si può fare con certi capelli a 
uso di velli [...]" 

Vasari 1568, vol. 4 (1976), 43. 

25 Ballarin 1993a, 293. New facts and relevant observations on this matter have been made 
available in: idem 2016, vol. 4, xx11-xx111. Ballarin publishes a second drawing by Federico 
Zuccaro, after Giorgione's Self portrait, further documenting the fact that the artist had 
studied Giorgione's paintings in the Grimani palace of Santa Maria Formosa. 
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FIGURE 9.1 Federico Zuccaro (after Giorgione), General of armies holding a red hat in his 
hands. Second half of the 16th century, Kupferstichkabinett, Staatliche Museen 
zu Berlin. Photo: Joerg P. Anders 
O 2018. FOTO SCALA, FIRENZE/BPK, BILDAGENTUR FUER KUNST, KULTUR 
UND GESCHICHTE, BERLIN 
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the name of Giorgione as the author, who is of course clearly indicated in the 
description of the two other paintings. Furthermore, there is no way of know- 
ing whether the three paintings described by Vasari in Giovanni Grimani's 
studiolo were in fact originally part of the same collection. Nevertheless, the 
two references to this particular type of half-length figure wearing a red hat 
are significant in the reconstruction of Giorgione's history, as shall be discussed 
in further detail below. 

Like fellow Venetian collectors, Gabriele Vendramin and Pietro Bembo;26 
Giovanni Grimani stipulated in his will that his collection should not be sold or 
divided.?” Nevertheless, the dispersal of the Grimani paintings somehow trans- 
pired, possibly through unofficial negotiations, leaving no trace of the subse- 
quent transferal of ownership. The next reference to the paintings originally 
owned by Grimani comes from Ridolfi (1648), who states that the Self-portrait 
and the General of armies were among an important group of paintings be- 
longing to the Van Veerles in Antwerp.?8 It would be interesting to know how 
Ridolfi got this information and whether he was involved or familiar with the 
Van Veerles. The only surviving evidence of this collection is a series of engrav- 
ings by Wenceslaus Hollar (1607-77), which documents the presence of nine 


26 The events which brought to the dispersion of this collection have been analyzed by 
Rosella Lauber, “Artifices celebratos nominare. Riflessioni sulle opere di Tiziano nel col- 
lezionismo veneziano” Venezia Cinquecento, vol. 18, 2008 (2009), pp. 231-40. 

27 The documents related with Giovanni's inheritance have been recently republished, with 
a reviewed transcription, by Fabio Simonelli: “I. Appendice documentaria” I cardinali 
della Serenissima. Arte e committenza tra Venezia e Roma (1523-1605), edited by Caterina 
Furlan and Patrizia Tosini, Silvana Editoriale, 2014, pp. 465-560, 511-20. 

28 Carlo Ridolfi. Delle Maraviglie dell'Arte, overo delle Vite deglillustri pittori veneti e dello 
Stato, descritte dal Cavalier Carlo Ridolfi. 1648. Edited by Detlev Freiherrn von Hadeln, 
vol. 1, Grote, 1914, p. 106; see also Klara Garas, “Giorgione et giorgionisme au XVIIe siècle.” 
Bulletin du Musée Hongrois des Beaux-Arts, vol. 25, 1964, pp. 51-80. The different surnames 
used by Ridolfi (van Veerle, van Buren, van Uffel, van Voert) when referring to the trad- 
ers of Italian paintings in Antwerp, have all been interpreted as devious references to 
the same brothers, Giovanni and Jacopo van Veerle: Lionello Puppi, “Tre eteronimi per 
Giovanni e Giacomo van Veerle. Collezionismo e mercato nascosto di quadri tra Venezia 
e le Fiandre nel Seicento. Il collezionismo a Venezia e nel Veneto ai tempi della Serenissima, 
edited by Bernard Aikema et al., Marsilio, 2005, pp. 173-80 (with previous bibliography). 
On the basis of a thorough archival research in Venice, the scholar discovered a number 
of documents referring to the role of the Van Veerle brothers as traders of several goods 
(food and wine), but not a single evidence regarding works of art or paintings. Thus, he 
formulates the hypothesis that inside the same boxes which were used for the transport 
of these goods, the Van Veerles could have also been transporting works of art, without 
declaring them to avoid taxes. However, the first results of further research into their ac- 
tivity in Antwerp seem to lead to different conclusions, as I will argue in a forthcoming 
contribution presenting new evidence. 
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Venetian works of art, variously attributed to Giorgione, Titian, and Palma il 
Vecchio. The circumstances by which this group appeared on the art market 
and reached the city of Antwerp are unknown. Klára Garas called attention to 
a document dated 1649, stating that Leopold Wilhelm was trying to obtain a 
passport to move some of the paintings listed in the Van Veerle collection from 
Amsterdam to Brussels.?? However, she suggested that Leopold Wilhelm was 
not the actual buyer but only a mediator acting to guarantee a safe passage 
of these works of art. In fact, none of the works reappears in the inventory of 
Leopold Wilhelm's vast collection, nor in the several depictions of his picture 
galleries. 

Following this reference, Giorgione's Self-portrait disappears from the his- 
torical record, unlike some of the other paintings copied by Hollar, which are 
listed in the 1683 inventory of the collection of the jeweler and dealer Diego 
Duarte, born into to a crypto-Jewish family from Lisbon, but at that time liv- 
ing in Antwerp.3° Fortunately, one of Hollar's engravings reproduces the Self 
portrait, documenting its original aspect (Fig. 9.2),?! although some scholars 
prefer to accept the fragment now in Brunswick as the autograph version.?? 
The main argument in favor of Giorgione's authorship is based on X-ray im- 
ages, which have revealed another composition beneath the painted surface; 
this appears to be an indoor scene with a rounded window and a figural group 


29 Garas 1964, 54—55. 

30  EdgarR. Samuel, "The Disposal of Diego Duarte's Stock of Paintings 1692-1697.” Jaarboek / 
Koninklijk Museum voor Schone Kunsten, 1976, pp. 305-24. Further biographical informati- 
on has been traced by: Timothy de Paepe, “Diego Duarte II (1612-1691): a converso's expe- 
rience in seventeenth century Antwerp." Jewish History, vol. 24, 2010, pp. 169-93. Thanks 
to this contribution, some interesting aspects of Duarte's activity emerge, such as his posi- 
tion of “Jeweller in Ordinary" to King Charles 1 (1600-1649) and his role, together with his 
father, as intermediary between the English and the Dutch courts, negotiating with the 
Dutch diplomat Constantijn Huygens over a priceless brooch destined for Mary Henrietta 
Stuart. Diego's network included fellow-merchants and suppliers, intermediaries and cli- 
ents among the highest level of society throughout Europe. He was also involved in a deal 
to sell several pieces of jewelry to Leopold 1 on the occasion of his marriage to Eleonor 
Magdalene of the Palatinate-Neuberg in 1676. Further research into this network would 
thus seem rather promising. 

31 On this engraving see the catalogue entry by Francesca Del Torre Scheuch, "Wenceslaus 
Hollar. Self-portrait of Giorgione” Giorgione. Myth and Enigma, exhibition catalogue, 
edited by Sylvia Ferino-Pagden and Giovanna Nepi Scirè, Skira, 2004, p. 237; Simon Turner 
and Giulia Bartrum, The new Hollstein German engravings, etchings and woodcuts, 1400— 
1770. Wenceslaus Hollar. Part 4. Sounds & Vision Publishers, 2010, p. 77, nO. 1048. 

32 Oilon canvas, trimmed, cm 52 x 43; Herzog Anton-Ulrich Museum, Brunswick, inv. n. 454. 
See the catalogue entry by Sylvia Ferino-Pagden, “Giorgione da Castelfranco. Self-Portrait 
as David” Giorgione. Myth and Enigma, exhibition catalogue, edited by Sylvia Ferino- 
Pagden and Giovanna Nepi Scirè, Skira, 2004a, pp. 234-36. 
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FIGURE 9.2 Wenceslaus Hollar (after Giorgione), Self-portrait in the guise of David. 1650, 
Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam. Public domain image 
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of a Madonna and child in a pose often replicated by Vincenzo Catena.33 The 
connection of this material evidence to the fact that Giorgione defined himself 
as a “cholega” of Catena in an inscription on the verso of his famous, enigmatic 
Laura has seemed to some scholars adequate proof of the authenticity of the 
Brunswick picture.3* However, the problematic definition of the relationship 
between the two artists has led to misunderstandings and misinterpretations 
of the paintings attributed to them. This is exemplified in a well-known ep- 
isode concerning a painting of Judith, once in the collection of Bartolomeo 
della Nave, which will be examined in greater detail below. 

With regard to the evidence supplied by the X-ray images of the Brunswick 
picture, it must be remembered that the practice of reusing canvases was very 
common in Venetian workshops; it seems a stretch to assume only on the basis 
of an underlying composition that the two artists were collaborating simulta- 
neously on the same support. Several elements also suggest that the two com- 
positions were executed at different stages and even with different techniques. 
Therefore, it would be equally plausible to conclude that someone simply re- 
used the canvas in order to execute a copy of a composition, which by that 
stage had become very famous, having been used for the woodcut portrait of 
Giorgione appended to Vasari's life of the artist in the second edition of the 
Vite. The woodcut image appears consistent with Hollar's engraving, while 
the Brunswick picture shows some discrepancies and bears no trace of Goliath's 
head in the position that it appears in Hollar's version.85 

The inconsistency of the Brunswick picture with the original model seems 
to be confirmed by the comparison with two other extant paintings related to 
Giorgione's Self-portrait. The first one is now in Budapest and, like the wood- 
cut published in Vasari's Vite, it shows only the head and shoulders of the sit- 
ter, who wears a shirt and a doublet, but no armor. The gaze appears more 
direct and penetrating, and there is no trace of the melancholic, contemplative 


33 The X-rays were first published by Cornelius Müller-Hofstede, "Untersuchungen über 
Giorgiones Selbstbildnis in Braunschweig.” Mitteilungen des Kunsthistorischen Institutes 
in Florenz, vol. 8, no. 1, 1957-59, pp. 13-34. 

34 ‘1506 adj primo zugno fo fatto questo de ma de maistro zorzi da castel fr[ancho] cholega da 
maistro vizenzo chaena ad in stanzia de miser giacomo [...].” For a recent review of this fa- 
mous and yet only partially deciphered inscription with further observations on the pos- 
sible identity of the sitter and of the patron see: Enrico Maria Dal Pozzolo, “Il problema 
della committenza della “Laura” di Giorgione: una revisione paleografica e un'ipotesi ap- 
erta.” Jahrbuch des Kunsthistorischen Museums in Wien, vol. 17-18, 2015-2016, pp. 44-57. 

35 The arguments against the originality of the Brunswick picture have been clearly 
sustained, for example, by: Ballarin 1979, 232, 243-244 (note 25); idem 2016, vol. 4, XXI- 
XXII; and Paul Holberton, “To Loosen the Tongue of Mute Poetry: Giorgione's Self Portrait 
‘as David’ as a Paragone Demonstration” Poetry on Art, edited by Thomas Frangenberg, 
Shaun Tyas, 2003, pp. 29-47, 32-33. 
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expression. Its prestigious provenance from the collection of Bartolomeo 
della Nave has been considered strong evidence to support its attribution 
to Giorgione, but its unusual technique, oil on paper, has on the other hand 
been considered typical of a copy. It is difficult to judge this version properly 
because of the severe damages caused by the varnish, that has seeped into 
the paper, and of the subsequent attempts to clean the surface, especially 
in the area of the hair.?6 

Another version, now in Hampton Court (Fig. 9.3), shows a more elaborate 
contrapposto and a more highly developed spatial recession.87 Overpainting 
has slightly altered the rendering of the hair and the features of the face, which 
have been reinforced, especially in the mouth, while the surface of the paint- 
ing appears abraded and heavily obscured by varnish. A full appreciation of 
this copy is undoubtedly made difficult by these alterations. However, as sug- 
gested by John Shearman, it should certainly be considered the work of a “self- 
effacing” copyist, whose primary concern was to provide accurate evidence of 
the original appearance of the painting.?? Furthermore, according to the same 
scholar, the importance of this piece could be demonstrated by its early prov- 
enance from the Gonzaga collection in Mantua. Before being recorded in the 
inventory of Charles 11, the painting was in fact described by Richard Critz 
as “A David with Goliath's head of very red coloring. Ye David by Giorgione,” 
among the King's pictures in London around 1651-54.°9 No reference to a 
similar subject has been found in the collection of Charles 1. However, it is 
worth considering the possibility that the Flemish dealer and collector Daniel 
Nijs, notoriously involved in the famous sale of the Gonzaga collection, was 
referring to this same painting in a letter addressed on 20 November 1627 to 
Giulio Cesare Zavarelli, secretary of the duke of Mantua. At that time, the ne- 
gotiations with the Duke were still ongoing, because of difficulties in coming 
to an agreement on price. Nijs was also trying to obtain more works, as in this 
letter he mentions a third list of works of art that he wanted to be part of the 
deal: among these, a Head by Giorgione, which, according to Shearman, could 
be possibly identified with the copy of the Self-portrait in the guise of David, 


36 Oil on paper, mounted on wood, cm 31,5 x 28,5; Szépmüvészeti Muzeum, Budapest, inv. 
n. 86. For a summary including the technical details: Sylvia Ferino-Pagden, “Attributed to 
Giorgione. Self-Portrait or Portrait" Giorgione. Myth and Enigma, exhibition catalogue, 
edited by Sylvia Ferino-Pagden and Giovanna Nepi Sciré, Skira, 2004b, p. 232, no. 17 (with 
earlier literature). 

37  Oilon canvas (relined), cm 57,2 x 47; The Royal Collection, Hampton Court, inv. n. 1343. 
See: John Shearman, The Early Italian Pictures in the Collection of Her Majesty the Queen, 
1983, 115316, no. 112. 

38 Ibidem. 

39 Mary RS. Beal, A Study of Richard Symonds. His Italian Notebooks and their Relevance to 
Seventeenth-Century Painting Techniques. Garland, 1984, 309. 
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FIGURE 9.3 Anonymous artist (after Giorgione), David with the Head of Goliath. Second 
half of the 16th century, The Royal Collections, Hampton Court. 
ROYAL COLLECTION TRUST / © HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH II 2018 


otherwise not mentioned in any document related to the King's collection be- 
fore its sale. Another reference to the same painting appears in the letter sent 
on 4 December of the same year: the “festa di Zorzon” is hereby mentioned 
among the works of artin the Sala Grande which were reported to Count Striggi. 
However, it should be noted that this painting might have never left the palace 
of Mantua. In a letter dated 8 September 1628, Nijs was complaining about 
the fact that instead of the Giorgione picture, he had received a “testina di 
soldato” which was not what he expected. He thus exhorted his collaborators 
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in Mantua to keep looking for this painting which he evidently considered 
quite important.^? 

As Raffaella Morselli noted, these references raise many fascinating 
questions.*! Was there an original painting by Giorgione in the Gonzaga 
collection or was Nijs simply referring to the copy which is now held in 
Hampton Court? A definitive answer seems impossible at this stage and these 
questions must remain unfortunately open. However, such questions do help 
to direct attention to this new figurative type, which evidently had become 
very popular and was appreciated as a typical example of Giorgione's art. 

At this point, it is worth examining an interesting reference to a half figure 
of a soldier that appears to be very close to Giorgione's interpretation of the 
theme. The reference to this work again occurs in the context of the Flemish 
and Dutch art markets, and in particular in the lively center of Antwerp, where 
in addition to the paintings in the collection of the Van Veerles, other impor- 
tant examples of Giorgionesque compositions seem to have been circulating. 


2 A Lost “Man in Armour” in the Cabinet of Cornelis van der Geest 


In a famous article on Palma il Vecchio, published in the 1930s, Wilhelm Suida 
dedicated a short paragraph to the problematic profile of Domenico Mancini, 
whose work had been discussed in a limited number of studies by some of 
the most illustrious scholars of the time.*? Suida accepted Roberto Longhi's 
earlier attribution to Mancini of two intriguing half-length, life-size figures, in 
the Galleria Borghese in Rome.43 He saw the originality of these compositions 


40 Alessandro Luzio, editor, La galleria dei Gonzaga venduta all'Inghilterra nel 1627-28. Casa 
Editrice L.F. Cogliati, 1913, 153; 157. See also: Christina M. Anderson, The Flemish Merchant 
of Venice. Daniel Nijs and the sale of the Gonzaga art collection. Yale University Press, 2015, 
95; 132; 197. 

41 Raffaella Morselli, “Un labirinto di quadri. Storie di dipinti scomparsi e ritrovati, di au- 
tori senza opere e di opere senza autore” Le collezioni Gonzaga. La quadreria nell'elenco 
dei beni del 1626—1627. Fonti, repertori e studi per la storia di Mantova. Collana del Centro 
Internazionale darte e di cultura di Palazzo Te, edited by Stefania Lapenta and Raffaella 
Morselli, Silvana Editoriale, 2006, pp. 19-177, and in particular, 104-6. 

42 Wilhelm Suida, "Studien zu Palma” Belvedere, vol. 12, Heft 5/6, 1934-35, pp. 85-101, and in 
particular 100-1. 

43 Oil on canvas, cm 102 x 78; Galleria Borghese, Roma, inv. ns. 130; 132. For the initial refer- 
ence to Domenico Mancini see: Roberto Longhi, "Precisioni nelle Gallerie italiane. Regia 
Galleria Borghese. Domenico Mancini” Vita Artistica, vol. 2, no. 1, 1927, pp. 14-15. For a 
summary on the history of the two paintings see: Sarah Ferrari, "Giorgio da Castelfranco 
detto Giorgione. Suonatore di flauto (frammento). Dosso Dossi. Rinascimenti eccentrici al 
castello del Buonconsiglio. La città degli Uffizi. Collana di mostre diretta da Antonio Natali, 
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as reminiscent of Giorgionesque inventions dealing with pastoral themes, and 
suggested that the two figures might be shepherds respectively singing 
and playing a flute. The attribution to Mancini was mainly supported by the 
idea that this artist was one of the closest and most successful interpreters 
of such Giorgionesque subject matter. Furthermore, Suida proposed adding 
a third work to this group, on the basis of a strong similarity in style and sub- 
ject: a half-length figure of a Man in armour with a big red hat, very similar to 
the one worn by the singer. This work was known only through a small replica 
of a painting that appeared in a depiction of the celebrated collection of the 
spice merchant Cornelis van der Geest (?1575-1638), alongside the right col- 
umn of the arch which gives access to the open space of the gallery (Fig. 9.4). 
Nevertheless, the figure seemed to be a close derivation from the same icono- 
graphic type.** Within this context, Suida considered it as a possible addition 
to Mancini's catalogue, a third piece alongside the pair at Galleria Borghese. 

The critical history of the Borghese Singer and Flute player has since fol- 
lowed a long and winding road, which can be summed up in two significant 
turning points. On one side, Longhi subsequently decided to assign both paint- 
ings to the “late” activity of Giorgione, that is the phase initiated by the stylistic 
change evident in the Laura (1506) and the Fondaco frescoes (1508);* on the 
other side, important results were discovered during the technical analysis and 
restoration undertaken between 1953 and 1955, on the occasion of the famous 
exhibition held at Palazzo Ducale in Venice.46 

Longhi's repositioning of these two paintings to a later point in Giorgione's 
career provided a solid basis for arguing their proximity to the Concert of the 
Mattioli Collection,*” probably the most eloquent example of Giorgione's 


vol. 16, edited by Vincenzo Farinella et al., Silvana Editoriale, 2014, pp. 72-75, no. 9 (with 
earlier literature). 

44 Suida published a tiny detail from the picture gallery held at the Mauritshuis in The 
Hague, usually referred to as Apelles painting Campaspe: oil on panel, cm 104,9 x 148,7, inv. 
n. 266. See also Ballarin 2016, vol. 5, xv—xv1. I had the opportunity to study this problem 
while collaborating on these volumes. I owe the following observations to the discussions 
with professor Ballarin on this matter. 

45 Longhi communicated his opinion on the two paintings to the Director of the Museum: 
Paola Della Pergola, Galleria Borghese. I dipinti, vol. 1, Istituto poligrafico dello Stato, 
Libreria dello Stato, 1955, 112. 

46 Pietro Zampetti, editor, Giorgione e i giorgioneschi, Casa Editrice Arte Veneta, 1955, 84-87, 
nos. 37-38. 

47 Oil on canvas, cm 86 x 70; private collection, Milano. A thorough explanation on these 
figurative matters is provided by: Alessandro Ballarin, “Giorgio da Castelfranco, dit 
Giorgione. Le Concert." Le siècle de Titien. Lage d'or de la peinture à Venise, exhibition ca- 
talogue, edited by Michel Laclotte, Editions de la Reunion des musées nationaux, 1993b, 
pp. 341-44; idem, 2016, vol. 5, XIII-XIV. 
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revolutionary manner of depicting half-length figures dramatically projected 
in the foreground and seen from slightly below eye level. This direct and deeply 
naturalistic approach resulted from the study of Albrecht Dürer's portraiture, 
which would have been possible during the artist's sojourn in Venice between 
the end of 1505 and the beginning of 1507. The experience of Dürer's portrai- 
ture remarkably changed Giorgione's approach to the depiction of human fig- 
ure, which will develop into different forms in the Fondaco frescoes due to 
the subsequent impact of the notion of classicism that developed in Florence, 
particularly with Michelangelo.48 

If this group of paintings is accepted as representative of Giorgione's late 
style, the presence of the Man in armour with a big red hat identified by Suida 
in the collection of Cornelis van der Geest should also be reconsidered. To 
begin with, the painting appears in other depictions of the same collection 
executed by Willelm van Haecht (1593-1637).* It is identifiable in the image 
of the gallery now at the Rubenshuis in Antwerp, which is signed and dated 
1628 (Fig. 9.5), and in another depiction where it appears with Anthony van 
Dyck's Marriage of St. Catherine—now in a private collection at Mount Stuart.5° 
Furthermore, it should be noted that the same painting appears within the 
series of the five senses by Peter Paul Rubens and Jan Brueghel the Elder. It is 
clearly distinguishable in the Allegory of Sight where it is positioned close to 
an antique bust (Fig. 9.6).*! One of the most successful collaborations between 
the two artists, the Allegory of Sight has been dated around 1617 and would thus 
represent the earliest visual reference to the Man in armour with a big red hat. 

The repeated presence of this painting within famous picture galleries in- 
dicates the particular esteem in which it was held at the beginning of the sev- 
enteenth century, perhaps leading to the conclusion that it actually represents 
a lost invention by Giorgione. One might support this hypothesis by compar- 
ing these details with another version closely resembling this iconographic 


48 The problematic consideration of Giorgione's late activity can be measured by the con- 
tents of a recent catalogue entry: Simone Facchinetti and Arturo Galansino, In the Age of 
Giorgione, Royal Academy of Arts, 2016, 138-39, no. 40. 

49 Charles M. Peterson, “The Five Senses in Willelm II van Haecht's Cabinet of Cornelis van 
der Geest.” Intellectual History Review, vol. 20, 2010, pp. 1038-21. 

50 For these paintings see: Ben van Beneden, “Willelm van Haecht. An erudite and talented 
copyist." Room for art in seventeenth-century Antwerp, edited by Ariane van Suchtelen and 
Ben van Beneden, Waanders Publishers, 2009, pp. 62-88; Ballarin 2016, vol. 5, figs. 106-110. 

51 Oil on panel, cm 64,7 x 109,5; Museo del Prado, Madrid, inv. n. Po1394. See: Matías Díaz 
Padrón and Mercedes Royo-Villanova, David Teniers, Jan Brueghel y los gabinetes de pintu- 
ras, Museo del Prado, 1992, 112-53. Anne T. Woollett, Rubens & Brueghel: a working friend- 
ship, J. Paul Getty Museum, 2006, 90—99. 
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FIGURE 9.4 William van Haecht, Apelles Painting Campaspe. Ca. 1630, 
Mauritshuis, The Hague 
O MAURITSHUIS, THE HAGUE 





FIGURE 9.5 Willelm van Haecht, The Gallery of Cornelis van der Geest. 1628, 
Rubenshuis, Antwerp. 
PHOTO: MICHEL WUYTS EN LOUIS DE PEUTER O COLLECTIE 
RUBENSHUIS (ANTWERPEN) RH.S.171 
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FIGURE 9.6 Jan Brueghel the Elder and Peter Paul Rubens, Sight. 1617, Museo del Prado, 
Madrid, inv. n. Po1394 
© PHOTOGRAPHIC ARCHIVE MUSEO NACIONAL DEL PRADO 


type. The Portrait of a soldier by Dosso Dossi, now in the Harvard Art Museums 
(Fig. 9.7) and dated around ca. 1517-18,° was convincingly attributed to the 
Ferrarese artist by Suida, who recognized it as a derivation of one of the cel- 
ebrated portraits of men in armor referred to in early sources as works by 
Giorgione.53 Although Dosso could not have had contact with Giorgione in 
his lifetime, he was clearly influenced by his work and contributed to the 


52 Oil on canvas, cm 83,8 x 74,3; Bequest Edwin Hale Abbot Jr., Harvard University, Fogg Art 
Museum, Cambridge (Massachussets), inv. n. 1966.74. See: Vittoria Romani. “La pittura 
a Ferrara negli anni del ducato di Alfonso I. Cataloghi." Dosso Dossi. La pittura a Ferrara 
negli anni del ducato di Alfonso I, edited by Alessandro Ballarin, vol. 1, Bertoncello Arti 
Grafiche, 1995, pp. 181-378, and in particular, 31, no. 371; Mauro Lucco, “Dosso Dossi or 
Girolamo da Carpi(?). Portrait of a soldier" Dosso Dossi: Court Painter in Renaissance 
Ferrara, exhibition catalogue, edited by Peter Humfrey et al., Abrams, 1998, pp. 239-43. 
It is worth mentioning that the reconstruction of the provenance of this painting still 
appears uncertain: since 1968 Gibbons suggested that this is the picture numbered 437 in 
the 1756 inventory of the collection of Cardinal Silvio Valenti Gonzaga at Villa Paolina in 
Rome, but there is no correspondence with the paintings listed in the two catalogue sales 
of the collection, nor does the portrait appear in any of the three paintings by Gian Paolo 
Panini and his school. 

53 Wilhelm Suida, “Spigolature giorgionesche.” Arte Veneta, vol. 8, 1954, pp. 53-166, and in 
particular, 166. 
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FIGURE 9.7 Dosso Dossi, Man in armour with a red hat. 1517-1518, Harvard University, Fogg 
Art Museum, Cambridge (Massachussets) 


development of a Giorgionesque tradition. The similarities linking Dosso's 
version to the one repeatedly represented by Wilhelm van Haecht in his pic- 
ture galleries seems to prove the importance of this composition within the 
Giorgionesque tradition and might be seen to confirm the existence of an orig- 
inal painting now only known through later derivations. 

The earlier history of this prototype and of its location between the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries remains, however, difficult to determine. 
It might be useful to begin with an investigation of the biography and artis- 
tic background of Wilhelm van Haecht, son of the Flemish painter Tobias 
Verhaecht, who must have had the opportunity to travel to France and Italy 
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between 1615 and 1619.5^ He became the conservator of the collection of paint- 
ings of Cornelis van der Geest and lived in his house for eleven years. The pic- 
ture galleries painted by Willelm van Haecht are essential for establishing the 
contents of this collection, since no inventory survives. However, it has been 
observed that the painter took considerable license when recreating the paint- 
ings hanging in the galleries. Furthermore, it has also been noted that in some 
cases Willelm van Haecht included depictions of works of art that could have 
not been in Antwerp at the beginning of the seventeenth century: for instance 
Titian's Venus blinding Cupid which was in the collection of Scipione Borghese, 
or Correggio's Venus, Cupid and a Satyr which until 1627 was in the Gonzaga 
collection in Mantova. Of course, it is possible that Cornelis van der Geest had 
purchased a second version or a copy of these compositions. However, it seems 
very likely that it was Van Haecht's intention to include in the depiction of a 
gallery intended to represent the Studio of Apelles, all the paintings that he con- 
sidered to be particularly famous and relevant, many of which he might have 
become familiar with during his trip to Italy. 

The lost Man in armor might thus represent another example of Giorgione's 
fortune on a European scale and could help to explain the importance of a new 
iconographical type that would be interpreted and varied by his closest pupils 
and followers. It is a significant example of the complex nature of the relation- 
ship between lost prototypes and iconographical derivations, which can often 
be misinterpreted, as shall be explained in the following section. 


y. € 


3 Vincenzo Catena's "Judith" and Its Supposed Giorgionesque 
Prototype 


Usually considered to be a late work by Vincenzo Catena, the Judith with the 
Head of Holofernes in the Fondazione Querini Stampalia has traditionally been 
dated around 1520-25 (Fig. 9.8).56 Elegantly dressed in a white silky shirt and 


54 Iam referring to the information put together by Davide Dossi, "Venere nella Fucina di 
Vulcano di Felice Brusasorci: un nuovo tassello per la galleria di Cornelis van der Geest." 
Mitteilungen des Kunsthistorischen Institutes in Florenz, vol. 54, no. 3, 2010-12, pp. 541-50. 

55 Ann Sutherland Harris, Seventeenth-century art and architecture. Laurence King, 2005, 
192. 

56 Oil on canvas, cm 81,5 x 64; Fondazione Querini Stampalia, Venice. Manlio Dazzi and 
Ettore Merkel, Catalogo della pinacoteca della Fondazione scientifica Querini Stampalia. 
Neri Pozza, 1979, pp. 37-39, no. 7. For a recent summary see: Barbara M. Savy, “Vincenzo 
Catena. Giuditta con la testa di Oloferne, c. 1525." Orlando Furioso 500 anni. Cosa ve- 
deva Ariosto quando chiudeva gli occhi, edited by Guido Beltramini and Adolfo Tura, 
Fondazione Ferrara Arte, 2016, Pp. 124-25. 
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FIGURE 9.8 Vincenzo Catena, Judith. Ca. 1525, Pinacoteca della Fondazione Querini 
Stampalia, Venice 
© FONDAZIONE QUERINI STAMPALIA ONLUS, VENEZIA 


with a red velvet mantle casually hanging on her right shoulder, the Biblical 
heroine is shown proudly holding her sword with one arm, while resting the 
other on a parapet where the head of Holofernes lies lifeless. 

Included in the bequest of Giovanni Querini Stampalia, this painting has 
been in Venice since 1868, but up until now there has been no clear evidence 
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of its earlier history. It is well known, however, that a painting with a similar 
composition was in the collection of Bartolomeo della Nave at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century. Described by Carlo Ridolfi (1648) as a work by 
Vincenzo Catena executed in a very Giorgionesque manner," this Judith ap- 
peared with the same attribution in the list of artworks acquired from the della 
Nave collection by Basil, Viscount Fielding (ca. 1608-77) on behalf of James, 
3rd Marquis of Hamilton (1606-49), who was probably acting in the interest of 
King Charles 1 (1600-49).58 Nonetheless, when the picture entered the collec- 
tion of Archduke Leopold Wilhelm of Habsburg (1614-62), its atttribution was 
abruptly changed to Giorgione, as revealed by the engraving depicting it in the 
Theatrum Pictorium (1660) (Fig. 9.9).59 

Several scholars have supposed, on the basis of this reference, that both 
Vorsterman's engraving and Catena's painting were modelled after a lost Judith 
by Giorgione. The close resemblance of the compositions to the famous Self- 
portrait in the guise of David, seemed to support this hypothesis, especially after 
X-rays of the Brunswick version, discussed above, revealed the Catena-esque 
Madonna holding a Child beneath the painted surface. More recently, however, 
it has been argued that no such Giorgionesque prototype ever existed: the reli- 
ability of the Della Nave inventory, together with Ridolfi's detailed account, 
have been seen as strong enough evidence to sustain that there were only two 
versions of the same subject, both by Catena.59 

Part of the problem consists in the clear definition of the relationship 
between the two painters, which despite being documented by the inscrip- 
tion on the verso of the Laura, is still a matter of debate. Scholars have ex- 
pressed divergent opinions in assessing the extent to which Catena's works 
were influenced by Giorgione, according to their personal views on the art- 
ist's respective catalogues. Enrico Maria dal Pozzolo, for instance, has ar- 
gued that from the 1490s the development of Catena's manner was based on 


57 “Mezza figura di Giuditta lavorata su la via di Giorgione con spade in mano ell capo 
d'Oloferne” Ridolfi 1648, vol. 1 (1914), 83. 

58 “A Judith half a figure p. 3 V? & 2 % of Vincendo Catena" Ellis K. Waterhouse. “Paintings 
from Venice for seventeenth century England: some records of a forgotten transaction." 
Italian Studies, vol. 7, 1952, pp. 1-23, 18, no. 112; “Una Giudith meza figura alto palmi 3 Y 
largo 2 % in più di Vincenzo Catena:" Lauber 2008 (2009), 283, no. 124. 

59 David Teniers the Younger. Theatrum Pictorium in quo exhibentur ipsius manu delinea- 
tae, eiusque cura in aes incisae Picturae Archetipae Italica, quas ipse Ser“ Archidux in 
Pinacothecam suam Bruxellis collegita. Bruxelles-Antwerp, Exstant apud Henricum 
Aertssens Typographum, 1660, pl. 13. 

60 Giles Robertson, Vincenzo Catena. The Edinburgh University Press, 1954, pp. 36; 67; Enrico 
Maria Dal Pozzolo. "Appunti su Vincenzo Catena." Venezia Cinquecento, vol. 16, 2006 
(2007), pp. 5-104, 54; 83, and Anick Waldeck. “Vincenzo Catena and Giorgione.” Artibus et 
historiae, vol. 74, 2016, pp. 59-71, 68-69 (with earlier literature on this matter). 
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FIGURE 9.9 Lucas Vorsterman, Judith, engraving from the Theatrum 
Pictorium. 1660 


* Georzone p. mde Was Lat. 33 


a typical workshop practice of reusing cartoons to reassemble Bellinesque 
motifs in slightly varied compositions.*! However, this was not the only 
significant trait of his artistic personality. Towards the end of the first de- 
cade of the sixteenth century, and possibly in close proximity to the date of 
the Laura inscription, Catena started experimenting with more complex 
and diversified iconographies, which reveal significant variations in small 
details. Dal Pozzolo also identified a specific group of paintings showing 
Catena's increasing interest in the art of Giorgione. 

Anick Waldeck, on the other hand, has stressed the fact that Catena was 
not in the habit of faithfully reproducing works by Giorgione, but would 
rather adaptthe same motifs, adjusting them in slightly different compositions. 


61 Dal Pozzolo 2006 (2007), 14-22. 
- 978-90-04-37959-6 
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Either way, it has been generally recognized that he was familiar with the prac- 
tice of producing multiple versions of the same subject, applying only a few 
variations. Thus, it would seem entirely reasonable to suppose that he did the 
same when creating the two images of Judith.9? 

Despite these plausible arguments, I would like to suggest a different solu- 
tion by reconsidering two different aspects of the Judith compositions. The first 
one is strictly related to the visual evidence. Looking carefully at Vorsterman's 
engraving, it is possible to establish the variations that distinguish this version 
from the painted one now in Venice and to conclude that these bear a greater 
similarity to the alterations which David Teniers the Younger (1610-90) intro- 
duced in his copies, rather than with Catena's own imagery. The sensual expo- 
sure of Judith's naked arm resting on the parapet, and the attempt to reveal 
more of her body by simply wrapping a white cloth loosely around her breasts, 
are devices that would perfectly fit in the imaginative imagery of Teniers, but 
would appear totally inappropriate within Catena's repertory of stiff gestures 
and composed expressions. The comparison of the altered Judith with the 
Portrait of a Woman, now in the El Paso Museum in Texas, clearly shows that 
Teniers pursued a very different expression of female sensuality to his Venetian 
models. It could be argued that the interpretation of the subject displayed in 
the engraving resembles the slightly erotic character of Giorgione's Judith 
in the Hermitage, showing her leg unveiled by the capricious movements of 
the drapery. A similar solution was adopted in the female figure at the center 
of the Finding of Paris, an early painting by the master which is now lost, but 
was copied by Teniers when it was in the Archduke's collection.9? It is worth 
recalling at this point that the engravings for the Theatrum Pictorium were not 
made directly after the original paintings exhibited in the Archduke's gallery, 
but after Teniers's own copies. Thus, it seems reasonable to conclude that the 
variations appearing in the engraving are attributable to Teniers attempt to 
interpret Catena's composition, highlighting its Giorgionesque character, as it 
was understood and popularized in the seventeenth century. 

The second aspect of the Judith that is worth discussing here deals with 
later sources, and in particular, with the famous correspondence between the 
English collector Sir Abraham Hume and his agent in Venice, the dealer and 


62 Waldeck 2016, 71 (note 25) points out that aside from the Judith there are six instances in 
which Catena produced two versions of the same composition. 

63 Teniers in fact copied it in a painting which is now held at the Musée Rouyaux des Beaux- 
Arts in Brussels. The original version of this painting was mentioned by Michiel in the 
collection of Taddeo Contarini and later appeared in the Della Nave lists, where it was 
curiously described as a “Historia delle Amazone,’ possibly because of the presence and 
appearance of the female figure: Lauber 2008 (2009), 280. 
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collector Giovanni Maria Sasso. In a letter dated 2 February 1787, Hume re- 
quested further information on the paintings that Sasso was considering pur- 
chasing on his behalf: in this context, he mentions a work by Giorgione, which 
he deemed worth buying for the reasonable price of 60 zecchini, despite the 
subject which he did not find very appealing. Before making a final decision, 
Hume wanted to know the actual size of the painting. In the following let- 
ter, sent from Venice on 10 March 1787, Sasso promptly answered his questions 
clarifying that the half-figure of Judith bearing the head of Holofernes with the 
assistance of a servant was a wonderful invention by Giorgione, showing 
the Biblical heroine with her arms naked and her bust partially revealed.** 
While it is tempting to connect this description with the engraving and 
thus to conclude that there was a Giorgionesque prototype, this possibility 
can be immediately discounted by the presence of the servant. Yet there are 
other aspects which are worth considering. There is no clear evidence indi- 
cating whether the painting mentioned among the works of art belonging 
to Bartolomeo della Nave definitively entered the Habsburg collection in the 
eighteenth century, or ultimately how it returned to Venice.P% A comparison 
of the measurements of the canvas now at the Querini Stampalia appears 
compatible with the dimensions reported in the Hamilton lists.96 Catena's 
Judith could simply be considered as a relatively well-documented example 
of a subject that enjoyed a certain popularity in sixteenth century Venice, 
primarily because of its allegorical implications and its depiction of a beau- 
tiful woman. Similar figures were in fact depicted by Giorgione's creati: the 
well-known panel by Sebastiano del Piombo, now in the National Gallery 


64 Ora veniamo al Giorgione. Gia scrissi essere questo una mezza figura e rappresenta 
Giuditta col reciso capo di Holoferne assistita dalla servente: bellissima idea di Giuditta 
scoperta un poco il petto con braccia ignude, di saporosissimo colorito, della sua maniera 
finita, calda di tinta e vagissima, oltre l'essere rimasta lucida affatto per essere dipinta in 
tela ingessata e riparata dietro con tavola, come era il Ritratto di Tiziano primo preso da 
lei e sarà in circa la grandezza di questo o poco più. Già vi ho scritto di aver contrattato 
questa per zecchini 60. 

See: Linda Borean, editor. Il carteggio Giovanni Maria Sasso—Abraham Hume. Lettere 
artistiche del Settecento veneziano, vol. 2, Cierre, 2004, 102, doc. no. 3. The painting sold 
by Sasso is described as “untraced” and possibly belonging to the iconographic type of 
half-length Biblical figures based on the example of Vincenzo Catena and on later inter- 
pretations of Pietro Della Vecchia. According to the comparison with a Portrait by Titian, 
possibly the one previously held in the collection of Salvatore Orsetti, now in Detroit, or 
the one attributed to Paris Bordon in the Museu de Arte in San Paolo identified as Alvise 
Contarini, the measures of this Judith could be approximately indicated as 80 x 70 cm. 

65 Paul Holberton, 1989, 91 no. 3. 

66 As recently pointed out by Savy 2016, 124 no. 45. 
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in London,” and Titian's famous masterpiece, now in the Galleria Doria 
Pamphili in Rome, which seems to have been replicated and copied several 
times.*8 Strangely, however, there are not many references in the contempo- 
rary sources to similar representations of the Biblical heroine on a small scale. 
Michiel, for instance, does not mention a single painting representing Judith 
among the many works of art that he saw in Venetian private collections, nor 
has any relevant information emerged from the research into the archival 
sources. 69 

While not seeming to depend on a lost Judith by Giorgione, Catena's paint- 
ing does appear to have been modelled after one of his half-length figures. 
In this sense, it is a testament to the importance of Giorgione's celebrated 
invention of this kind, which we can now only appreciate through copies and 
thus invites to suggest further considerations on the history of its fortune. All 
the copies, derivations, and imitations of Giogione's works, produced in the 
centuries following his death, demonstrate the artist's ascendency to authori- 
tative model, as proclaimed by Vasari, and were valued by collectors by virtue of 
association, possibly even without regard to their status as autograph works. 
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CHAPTER 10 


Copies of Raphael's Mythological Paintings in the 
Collection of Cardinal Ludovisi 


Claudia La Malfa 


1 Raphael's Copies and the Artistic Debate in the 17th Century 


While in Paris for a few months in 1665, Gian Lorenzo Bernini talked to Paul 
Fréart de Chantelou about the most relevant issues concerning Raphael's 
paintings. In his time, collectors and lovers of the old master had to deal with 
originals and copies, and questions concerning authenticity and the quality 
of copies. As Chantelou reported in his Diary of the Cavaliere Bernini's Visit to 
France, Bernini showed an understanding for the assessment of the paternity 
and quality of Raphael's works and of copies of his paintings.! For this rea- 
son, Bernini was questioned on various occasions on such matters by Fréart 
de Chantelou and members of Louis XIV's court.? In a couple of instances, 
Bernini was asked to advise on the paternity of a painting. On the first occa- 
sion, Chantelou reports Bernini's witty attitude: 


Vigarani said he had come to ask him if he would be so kind as to give his 
opinion on a picture which M. Nocret was bringing, which Le Brun said 
was by Michelangelo and Errard said was by Raphael. The Cavaliere 
said he would look at it with pleasure; provided it was by the one or the 
other or by any of the seven or eight great masters, he hoped to be able to 
attribute correctly.3 


On another occasion, Chantelou observes Bernini's way of assessing a painting 
and his expertise: 


We then saw the picture by Raphael, given by the late marquis de 
Fontenay-Mareuil to Cardinal Mazarin, which is identical with the one 


Paul Fréart de Chantelou, Diary of the Cavaliere Bernini's Visit to France. Edited by Anthony 
Blunt and translated by Margery Corbett, Princeton University Press, 1985, 74. 
Ivi, 74-77; 98; 157; 231; 251; 257-58. 
Ivi, 157. 
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belonging to Mme Desouches, except that in this picture the figure 
of St. John is not finished. The custodian asserted that the one in front of 
us was the original, whereupon the Cavaliere pointed to a hand, saying 
“you can always tell from the painting of these parts whether a picture is 
original or not. This could never have been painted by Raphael; it must 
be by Giulio Romano”.* 


As can be seen, Bernini applied a “morellian” method ante litteram with careful 
analysis of details, which in this particular case, is the hand being used in order 
to identify the authorship of the painting. He was well aware that “there were 
many pictures that were passed off as by Raphael that were not; that he died 
young and worked almost always in fresco"5 And on another occasion, Bernini 
argues that: 


... the question of the great number of drawings and paintings that are 
attributed to Raphael and that cannot in fact be from his hand as he died 
young and was occupied for a large part of his time in the execution of big 
public works in the Vatican.* 


In the Diary, Bernini is often described undertaking the careful inspection of 
a painting. In the house of Mr. Renard, Bernini was shown an Icarus by Giulio 
Romano, a copy perhaps by Nicholas Chapron, and “then looked closely at the 
copies of Raphael's decorations for the Loggie." The copies of Raphael's mas- 
terpieces were in fact attentively studied by Bernini, who was extremely ap- 
preciative when he found good quality copies. This is the case with Chantelou's 
“copies of Raphael” Bernini remarking “that those were the sort of copies that 
he valued"? However, on the contrary he was very conclusive when asked to 
assess a bad copy of a painting by Raphael and he recounted an episode that 
Chantelou reports: 


He told us about a picture supposedly by Raphael which had been in 
a convent at Urbino. The nuns had several times been asked to sell but 
they had never wished to. Finally however they were prevailed upon to 
part with it. The picture was taken to Rome, and it was found to be less 


Ivi, 251. 
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than mediocre, by whomever it was, a good lesson to pay attention to the 
picture not to the name.? 


Similarly, Bernini reported that he had been asked to assess the quality of a 
painting, which he ultimately judged as a poor copy after Raphael, and sug- 
gested the buyer drop the deal: 


A picture supposed to be by Raphael, which had belonged to the Maronite 
Fathers in Rome, they had been asked to part with it many times but they 
had always refused to deal, and in fact had kept the picture so well hid- 
den that it could not even be seen. Cardinal ..., having got the general of 
the Order to come to terms, asked the Cavaliere to go and see it and give 
him his opinion before he offered a price for it. When he saw the pic- 
ture about which they made such a mystery, and had studied it well, he 
realized that it was nothing but a poor copy. He therefore told the good 
Fathers that they had every reason to keep it hidden and advised them to 
go on doing so and show it as little as possible.!° 


The discussions held in the royal court also concerned a number of past epi- 


sodes, including the well-known account reported by Giorgio Vasari of Andrea 
del Sarto's copy of Leo X with Cardinal Luigi de’ Rossi and Giulio dei Medici 
(Naples, Museo di Capodimonte)! and the one regarding the copy of the 
Spasimo di Sicilia (Madrid, Museo del Prado): 


The abbè Buti said in the end he had the picture—by substituting a copy, 
which he had made especially, in the place of the original. The picture 
was Christ bearing the Cross.!? 


The questions aboutthe authenticity, the originality and the copies of Raphael's 
paintings was central to the artistic debate of the late seventeenth century. In 
1681, Filippo Baldinucci in a letter to Vincenzo Capponi, wrote several times of 
copies after Raphael's paintings. In the treatise, the discourse focused especial- 
ly on the debate over originals and copies.!? Baldinucci posed two questions: 


10 
11 
12 


13 


lvi, 76. 


Ivi, 258. 
Ivi, 257. 
Ibidem. 
Filippo Baldinucci, Lettera di Filippo Baldinucci fiorentino, accademico della Crusca, 
nella quale risponde ad alcuni quesiti in materie di pittura, all'illustrissimo e clarissimo 
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If there is a rule for the understanding if a painting is a copy, or original, 
and what arguments the expert can use for the judgement to be correct. 
[...] Finally, what considerations should be made concerning the use of 
making copies of beautiful paintings, and how they should be judged.!4 


In order to answer the questions, Baldinucci prefaced the discourse by saying: 


... many artists made their pupils copy their paintings for study, and 
then they themselves have retouched some parts, which appear well 
done to the eye of the experts, so that if also the rest is sufficiently 
well painted, the doubt will remain.!5 


But crucial to the discussion of Raphael's copies in Baldinucci's treatise was 
the argument that artists such as Carracci trained themselves in the study 
of the ancient masters, so that: 


Annibale and Agostino Carracci made copies from paintings by Titian, 
Correggio and Parmigianino, the original of which can be certainly said 
more ancient, but not more beautiful.!6 


In fact, Guido Reni also made “very fine copies of Raphael"? Baldinucci report- 
ed fully on Giorgio Vasari's account of Andrea del Sarto's copy of Leo's portrait. 
The copy was scrutinised by Giulio Romano, pupil of Raphael, who believed it 
to be original. Baldinucci admited that even an expert artist can be deceived by 
a copy when this is a good quality painting— "fatta per eccellenza." 


senatore e marchese Vincenzo Capponi Luogotenente per lo Serenissimo Granduca di Toscana 
nell'Accademia del disegno. Tinassi, 1681. 

14 Ivi g:“Sevisia una regola per conoscere se una Pittura sia copia, ò originale, e quando ella 
non vi sia, che modo si debba tenere da chi la vuol giudicare per render alquanto giusta 
la sua sentenza. [...] Finalmente di ciò che debba dirsi dell'uso di far copie delle belle 
Pitture, e del conto che deva farsi delle medesime copie.” 

15 Ivi 6: “... quei Maestri, che hanno fatto copiar l'opere loro à i Giovani per istudio, e poi 
essi medesimi ne hanno ritocche alcune parti, le quali talvolta all'occhio di chi intende si 
fanno conoscere per benfatte, onde se il rimanente sarà condotto in modo sopportabile, 
egli resterà in gran dubbio.” 

16 Ibidem, 6:“... da Annibale, e Agostino Caracci, cavate da Pitture di Tiziano, del Coreggio, 
e del Parmigianino, gli originali delle quali stetti per dire poteron bene esser più antichi, 
ma non più belli”. 

17 Ivi, 7:“Guido copió opere di Raffaello egregiamente.” 

18 Ibidem. 
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Giovanni Passeri, in his Vite de’ pittori, scultori ed architetti che anno lavorato 
in Roma, morto dal 1641 fino al 1673 (published posthumously in 1772), wrote a 
long and crucial account on how the young artist Pietro da Cortona trained 
himself in Rome by making copies of the ancient masters: “his main study 
was on the works by Raphael, Polidoro and Michelangelo.”* Passeri also gave 
a long account of how Pietro da Cortona made a full size copy of Raphael's 
Galatea, which he kept in his workshop until Marcello Sacchetti bought it for 
his collection and displayed it, as documented in a 1639 inventory, in a room of 
the “stanze terrene” of his Roman palace alongside a copy of Raphael's Fire 
in the Borgo (Accademia San Luca, Rome) (Fig. 10.1).20 

In the seventeenth century, Raphael was one of the most appreciated artist 
among collectors. The art market was flooded with Raphael's paintings, origi- 
nals, and good and bad copies, and collectors began to acquire copies of his 
mythological frescoes, old and recent copies of the old master, and old and re- 
cent printed copies of his paintings and frescoes.?! Cardinal Ludovico Ludovisi 
(1595-1632), a nephew of the newly-elected Pope Gregory xv (1621-23), moved 


19 Giovanni Battista Passeri, Vite de’ pittori, scultori ed architetti che anno lavorato in Roma, 
morti dal 1641 fino al 1573. Gregorio Settari, 1772, 399: “ma il suo studio maggiore era sull'o- 
pere di Raffaele, e di Polidoro, esservando anche Michel'Angelo Buonaroti” 

20 Sergio Guarino, Pietro da Cortona e la copia della Galatea di Raffaello, in Pietro da Cortona. 
La Galatea. Edizioni De Luca, 1997, 13-19. Passeri 1772, 400—01: “Continuando la direzzione 
di Baccio Ciarpi, copiò per suo studio in una tela della medesima grandezza la Galatea 
di Raffaele, opera a fresco nel muro della seconda loggia nel Palazzo detto de’ Chigi alla 
Lungara; facendolo con gran gusto, ed imitazione, e riuscì non dispiacevole a chì lo vide. 
Capitò ivi a caso il Sig. Marcello Sacchetti Cavaliere Fiorentino, fratello del Card. Di questo 
cognome, ed essendo vago della pittura, e vedendo questo quadro, rivolto verso il muro 
s'invoglió di sapere cosa contenesse, e si avvicinò per rivoltarlo. Pietro, che avealo finito, e 
passeggiava per aspettare che venisse chi doveva portarlo via, vi accorse con gran furia, e 
non conoscendo il personaggio indiscretamente impedì, che non lo rivoltasse. Quel buon 
cavaliere non si scoperse, ne si alterò di quell’atto così scortese; ma gentilmente gli fece 
istanza, che glie lo lasciasse vedere. Pietro mortificato dalla bontà di quel Signore, il quale 
di già lo aveva conosciuto, e sentendo che era da Cortona lo chiamò paesano, essendo egli 
Fiorentino, ed avendogli domandato per chi lo aveva copiato, e sentendo che era sola- 
mente per suo studio, si esibì di comprarlo quando egli se ne fosse compiacciuto. Pietro, 
che non deisderava altro glie l'offerse rimettendone il prezzo alla sua cortesia, e ne ricevè 
da quel Signore 60 scudi di moneta. Da quel denaro Pietro prese animo, e si invigorì a 
proseguire nello studio, e tanto maggiormente, che il Sig. Marcello pòtra questa compra 
prese cpm caòdezza a proteggerlo, ed a favorirlo, e la sua protezzione, benché avesse il 
principio da un atto scortese, fu cagione della sua fortuna.” 

21  Onthe diffusion of painted and printed copies after Raphael: Jürg Meyer zur Capellen, 
Raphael, a critical catalogue of his paintings. 5 vols, Arcos Verlag 2001-2015; Luitpold 
Dussler, Raphael: a critical catalogue of his pictures, wall-paintings and tapestries. London, 
Phaidon, 1971; Lisa Pon, Raphael, Durer and Marcantonio Raimondi: Copying and the 
Italian Renaissance Print. Yale University Press, 2004. 
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FIGURE 10.1 Pietro da Cortona, Galatea, after Raphael. Ca 1623, Accademia Nazionale di 
San Luca, Rome 
© COURTESY ACCADEMIA NAZIONALE DI SAN LUCA, ROMA 
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to Rome from Bologna immediately after his uncle's election to the Papal See on 
9 February 1621, and received his cardinal's hat six days later. New to the Roman 
scene, Cardinal Ludovisi quickly became aware of the importance of owning 
an art collection and in the short span of less than two years, the length of his 
uncle's papacy, amassed an amazing collection of ancient sculpture and early 
modern paintings, including a quite interesting collection of Raphael's paint- 
ings. The collection had two original paintings by Raphael, a few copies of his 
devotional paintings, and two copies of his mythological frescoes, one dating 
to the mid-sixteenth century and the second dated to the early seventeenth 
century. These paintings contributed to establishing his fortune in Rome. 


2 Raphael's Paintings in Ludovisi's Inventories 


An inventory drafted in 1623 showed that Cardinal Ludovico Ludovisi created a 
vastcollectioninhis Roman estate, the “Palazzo Grande” and “Casino dell'Aurora” 
in the “vigna” near Porta Pinciana, in less than two years.?2 He had precious ob- 
jects, hundreds of ancient sculptures and more than 300 hundred paintings.?3 
These included contemporary artists from his hometown of Bologna, Guercino, 
Reni, Domenichino and the Carraci. Cardinal Ludovisi also collected fifteenth- 
and sixteenth-century artists, such as Francia, Dossi, and Garofalo, and some 
of the most appreciated old masters, including Mantegna, Leonardo, Correggio, 
Michelangelo, and Raphael.?* When Pope Gregory xv died in July 1623, his 
nephew Ludovico had a consolidated endowment, and thanks to the pope's 
donation and favours, a well-stocked income. He was thus able to hold on to 
his high position within the Roman Curia, and a second inventory drafted in 
1633, after his death, shows that he maintained his collection of art.25 


22 Giuseppe Felici, Villa Ludovisi in Roma. Sansaini, 1952, with partial publication of the early 
inventories of the collection, 142. For a recent reconstruction of the collection and history 
of Vigna Ludovisi at Porta Pinciana, with the Palazzo Grande sold in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, largely demolished and then rebuilt (today the American Embassy), and the still ex- 
isting Casino dell'Aurora, see: Carla Benocci, Villa Ludovisi, Istituto Poligrafico dello Stato, 
2010. 

23 Klara Garas, “The Ludovisi Collection of Pictures in 1633—1” The Burlington Magazine, 
vol. 109, 1967, pp. 287-89. The inventory of classical sculptures is published in Beatrice 
Palma, Museo Nazionale Romano. Le sculture, 1 marmi Ludovisi: storia della collezione, 
vol. 1, 4, De Luca Editori d'arte, 1983. 

24 Carolyn L. Wood, “The Ludovisi Collection of Paintings in 1623.” The Burlington Magazine, 
134, 1992, 515-23. 

25 Wood 1992, 515-16. 
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From the analysis of the early inventories and other archival documents, it 
emerged that Cardinal Ludovisi had a few paintings by Raphael and workshop 
and some valuable copies after Raphael. He had the Virgin and Child, St John 
the Baptist and St Joseph, which was given to Ludovisi by Olimpia Aldobrandini 
in 1621 as her way of thanking him for his support and help (Raphael and as- 
sistant, Madonna del Passeggio, Edinburg, Scottish National Gallery).26 This 
painting was treasured as one of the most precious masterpieces of the col- 
lection and listed in the 1630 fidecommisso, published by Claudia Caramanna 
and Marialucia Menegatti, along with Correggio's Noli me tangere, Titian's 
Baccanali, and a few other precious paintings.?" 

Cardinal Ludovisi also acquired a painting attributed to Raphael and de- 
scribed in the inventory as “a painting on wood 8 feet in height with a Virgin 
and Child in the house of little St John and St Joseph in a landscape, with- 
out frame, by the hand of Raphael of Urbino.7? The painting is tradition- 
ally identified with the Madonna della Quercia (Madrid, Museo del Prado).?9 
Additionally, he had an imposing copy of Raphael's original, documented in 
the inventory as “a Virgin with Child in her lap and little St John and St Joseph, 
8 palmi in height, gilded carved frame, copy of Raphael" whose rather generic 
description proves difficult to identify with a known work.?? The inventories 
do not mention the name of Raphael in relation to two other paintings, which, 
asIshall argue, where instead copies, one ancient and one recent, of Raphael's 
mythological works. 


26 Garas 1967, inv. 1633, no. 280: "Un quadro in tavola alto palmi otto con una Madonna 
col Puttino in Casa di San Giouannino e, San Gioseppe in un Paese senza cornice, 
mano di Rafaele d'Urbin” Cesare D'Onofrio, "Inventario dei dipinti del Cardinal Pietro 
Aldobrandini compilato da G. B. Agucchi nel 1603." Palatino, 1964, vol. 8, 15-20; 158-62; 
202-211, at 206. Aidan Weston-Lewis, “The Madonna del Passeggio”, in Aidan Weston- 
Lewis, Timothy Clifford, John Dick. Raphael. The Pursuit of Perfection. Exhibition cata- 
logue, National Galleries of Scotland, 1994, 86-93. 

27 Claudia Caramanna and Marialucia Menegatti, “Il fidecommisso del Cardinale Ludovico 
Ludovisi e la Madonna del passeggio di Raffaello” Musica e figura, vol. 2, 2013, 35-57. 

28 Garas 1967, inv. 1633, no. 280: “Un quadro in tavola alto palmi otto con una Madonna col 
Puttino in Casa di San Giouannino e, San Gioseppe in un Paese senza cornice, mano di 
Rafaele d’Urbin.” 

29 Caramanna and Menegatti 2013, 47. Silvia Ginzburg, “Una fonte antica e un possibile 
committente per la ‘Madonna della Quercia’ in Il più dolce lavorar che vi sia, F. Elsig, 
N. Etienne, and G. Extermann editors. Silvana Editoriale, 2009, 103-12. 

30 Garas 1967, inv. 1633, no. 236: “Una Madonna col puttino in braccio San Giouannino e San 
Gioseppe alta pmi otto cornice intagliata, e dorata copia di Raffaelle.” 
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2.1 Woman on a Sea Shell 
The early inventories of the Ludovisi collection, dated to 1623 and 1633, includ- 
ed the description of an item that reads as follows: “A woman on a sea shell, 
2 % palmi in height. Gilded frame, by the hand of Giulio Romano”?! The de- 
scription of the painting as a female on a shell allows an identification of the 
work as an image of Venus born from Saturnus' castration and taken to the 
shore on a shell.32 The inventories’ attribution of the item to Giulio Romano 
(Rome 1499-Mantua 1546) matches with the attribution of two drawings of 
the Birth of Venus in the British Museum and in the Graphische Sammlung, 
Munich, ascribed to Giulio Romano (Figs. 10.2-10.3).23 The drawings are a copy 
from a lost sheet held to be a preparatory study for the image of the Birth of 
Venus painted by Raphael in one of the destroyed “riquadri” in the Stufetta of 
Cardinal Bibbiena in the Vatican Palace.3* 

In a letter of 19 April 1516, Bernardo Bembo said to Cardinal Bernardo Dovizi 
da Bibbiena that Raphael had almost finished the decoration of his Stufetta 
in the cardinal's private apartment in the Vatican Palace, just above the one 


31 Archivio Segreto Vaticano, Archivio Boncompagni-Ludovisi, Prot. 611, int. 43: “Inventario 
delle robbe della Vigna dell'Ill.mo Sig. Cardinale Lodovisio che sono nelli dui Palazzi, 
et in primis nel Casino,” no 14: “Una femmina che sta sopra una Conca marina, alto 
palmi 2 % Cornice dorata di mano di Giulio rom.o.” Archivio Segreto Vaticano, Archivio 
Boncompagni-Ludovisi, Prot. 325, int. 1: 1633 Inventario delle Massaritie, quadri, statue 
et altro, che sono alla Vigna dell eccmo S.r Pnpe di Venosa a Porta Pinciana, no 134: “Una 
femina, che sta sopra una conchiglia Marina, alto pmi 2 e mezzo cornice dorata di mano 
di Giulio Romano.” See: Wood 1992, 517; Garas 1967, 345. 

32 Wood1992,517, believes it corresponds to a painting listed in a 1665 inventory as (Archivio 
Segreto Vaticano, Archivio Boncompagni-Ludovisi, Prot. 328, fol. 387): “Un quadretto in 
tavola d'una fortuna in mezzo al mare sopra Cocchiglie marine tirato da Delfini alto palmi 
2 largo 1% in Circa" I am not convinced by Wood's identification since the iconography of 
the 1665 item doesn't match with the scant but precise descriptions of the 1623 and 1633 
inventories, where “femina” is now “fortune” and the shell described without dolphins 
is “led by dolphins”. Andrea De Marchi identifies the item with a Galatea, ascribed to 
Girolamo da Carpi or his circle, today in the Doria-Pamphilj collection where it might 
have arrived with various other paintings in 1665: Andrea G. De Marchi, Collezione Doria 
Pamphilj. Catalogo generale dei dipinti. Silvana Editoriale, 2016, 211. 

33 British Museum, London, inv. n. 1939-2-1-1. Philip Pouncey and John A. Gere, Italian 
Drawings in the Department of Prints and Drawings in the British Museum, Raphael and his 
circle. Vol. 111, Trustees of the British Museum, 1962, no. 282; John A. Gere and Nicholas 
Turner, Drawings by Raphael from the Royal Library, the Ashmolean, the British Museum, 
Chatsworth and other English collections. British Museum Publications Limited, 1983, 234— 
36. Graphische Sammlung, Munich, inv. n. 2459: Richard Harprath, Italienische Zeichnungen 
des 16. Jahrhunderts aus eigenem Besitz. Staatliche Graphische Sammlung, 1977. 

34 Eckhart Knab, Erwin Mitsch, Konrad Oberhuber and Sylvia Ferino-Pagden, Raffaello. I di- 
segni. Nardini Editore, 1983, nos. 529-530. 
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FIGURE 10.2 Giulio Romano attr., Birth of Venus. Ca 1520-24, British Museum, London 
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FIGURE 10.3 Giulio Romano attr., Venus Anadyomene. Ca 1516, Staatliche Graphische 
Sammlung, Munich 
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of Leo x. Raphael executed the fresco cycle of the Stufetta, and the nearby 
Loggetta, with the help of his closest pupils including, at the least, Giovanni 
da Udine, for the grotesques and stuccoes, Lorenzetto for the marble slabs, and 
possibly Giulio Romano.85 Speaking on behalf of Raphael, Bembo says to the 
cardinal that: 


You should send the other stories—altre historie—that you want to be 
painted in your stufetta, that is, the written histories, because those that 
you already sent will shortly be finished, within this week.?6 


The historie that Bembo asks for are the mythological stories of the life of Venus 
and the love of gods inspired by Ovid's Metamorphoses, frescoed in little frames 
within the painted grotesques at the centre of the walls of Cardinal Bibbiena's 
bathroom. These little scenes included the Birth of Venus, Venus and Cupid on two 
Sea monsters, Venus and Adonis, Venus and Vulcano, Venus complains with Cupid, 
Pan and Sirinx, Venus taking off a sling from her foot.37 The Stufetta was intended 
to be completed by a beautiful little ancient statue of a Venus Anadyomene, a 
Bathing Venus, that Giangiorgio Cesarino had given the cardinal to be displayed 
in the niche, which unfortunately proved to be too small.38 

The decoration of the Stufetta, and especially its historie shortly became a 
very fashionable subject in the circle of Raphael's patrons and sixteenth-century 
collectors. Marco Dente, Agostino Veneziano, and Marcantonio Raimondi pro- 
duced a series of etchings with these images of Venus, thus giving an extreme- 
ly large diffusion to the very private mythological fresco cycle.?? The etchings 


35 Gabriele Barucca and Sylvia Ferino-Pagden, editors, Raffaello. Il sole delle arti. Exhibition 
catalogue, Silvana Editoriale, 2016, 250-51; Gere and Turner 1983, 234-36. Knab, Mitsch, 
Oberhuber and Ferino-Pagden 1983, no. 533. 

36 Vincenzo Golzio, Raffaello nei documenti, nelle testimonianze dei contemporanei e nella 
letteratura del suo secolo. Gregg International, 1936, 44: "gli mandiate le altre historie che 
s'hanno a dipingere nella Vostra stufetta, cioè la scrittura delle historie: percioché quelle 
che gli mandaste saranno fornite di dipingere questa settimana." 

37 Antonio Nibby, Itinerario istruttivo di Roma antica e moderna. De Romanis, 1818, 2 vols.; 
Hermann Dollmayr “Lo stanzino da bagno del cardinal Bibbiena” Archivio storico 
dell'arte, 3, 1890, pp. 272-80; Giovanni B. Cavalcaselle and Joseph A. Crowe, Raffaello, la 
sua vita e le sue opere. Florence, Le Monnier, 1891, vol. 3, 17. 

38 Bembo asked Bibbiena to give it to him “che la terró carissima, che la porró nel mio cam- 
erino tra 1 Giove et il Mercurio, suo padre, e suo fratello; che la vagheggeró ogni giorno 
molto piú saporitamente che voi far non potrete per le continue occupazioni vostre, et 
infine che ve la serberó fedelmente, et ogni volta, che vorrete, ve la potrete ritorre et ripi- 
gliare": Golzio 1936, 44. 

39 Dominique Cordellier and Bernadette Py, editors, Raffaello e i suoi: disegni di Raffaello 
e della sua cerchia. Exhibition catalogue, Carte Segrete, 1992, 214-18; Grazia Bernini 
Pezzini, Stefania Massari and Simonetta Prosperi Valenti, editors. Raphael invenit: stampe 
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became the model for reproductions on terracotta or silver plate.^? Marco 
Dente's etching of the Stufetta's Birth of Venus is based on Raphael's prepara- 
tory study of the little fresco, or, possibly, the copy attributed to Giulio Romano 
(Fig. 10.4).*! But the legacy of the Stufetta mythological stories was more than 
simply copies in drawings, etchings, or artefacts. Giulio Romano had, in fact, an 
active role in the diffusion of the repertoire of the mythological figures painted 
by Raphael. These loves of the gods were the subjects of large frescoes painted 
on the wall of the loggia of a sixteenth-century villa on the Palatine hill, Villa 
Stati di Tamarozzi (later Villa Mills). 

The villa was probably built by Giulio Romano in the 1520s, soon after the 
death of Raphael? In 1664, Giovan Pietro Bellori described the loggia of 
the villa, which he referred to as the Casino Mattei on the Palatine: 


In the other garden of the Mattei on the Palatine one can admire a little 
loggia on the ground floor with various playful images of Venus with fig- 
ures, and ornaments, painted in frescoes by Raphael of Urbino.43 


In 1818, Antonio Nibby described the Casino before the sale of the frescoes. 
He mentioned the stories of Venus painted on the walls of the ground floor 
loggia and ascribes the frescoes to Giulio Romano.** All the wall frescoes 
of this loggia were sold to the Hermitage in the nineteenth century, while 


di Raffaello nelle collezioni dell'Istituto Nazionale per la Grafica. Exhibition catalogue, 
Edizioni Quasar, 1985, 61-63. 

40 BaruccaandFerino-Pagden 1983, 252. 

41 See above, n. 33 and Stefania Massari, editor, Giulio Romano pinxit et delineavit. Exhibition 
catalogue, Fratelli Palombi editori, 1993, 34-35. 

42 Christoph L. Frommel, “Baldassare Peruzzi als Maler und Zeichner", Rómisches Jahrbuch 
für Kunstgeschichte, 1, supplement, 1968, 97 n. 447; idem, “Giulio Romano e la proget- 
tazione di Villa Lante” Ianiculum—Gianicolo. Storia, topografia, monumenti e leggende 
del Gianicolo dall'antichità al Rinascimento, 16, Acta Instituti Romani Finlandiae, edited by 
Eva M. Steinby, 1995, 119-40; Ernst H. Gombrich, editor. Giulio Romano. Exhibtion cata- 
logne, Electa Mondadori, 1989, 134; Antonio Forcellino, "Loggia Stati sul Palatino” Storia 
dellArte, 51, 1984, 19-26. 

43 Giovan P. Bellori, Nota della musei, librerie, galerie, et ornamenti di statue e pitture nei pa- 
lazzi, nelle case e ne' giardini di Roma. Biagio Deversin and Felice Cesaretti, 1664: “Nell'altro 
giardino Mattei sul Palatino si ammira una loggetta terrena con vari scherzi di Veneri e 
figure, ornamenti a fresco di Raffaello da Urbino." 

44 Nibby, 1818, vol. 2, 107: “Questo giardino ch'in oggi è posseduto dal Sig. Cavalier Sir William 
Gell, Ciambellano di S. A. R. la Principessa di Galles, e celebre Antiquario, e Geografo 
Inglese, é situato sopra gli avanzi della Casa di Augusto. In una camera a pianterreno del 
casino moderno, é un porticato di colonne di granito, dipinto con molto gusto da Giulio 
Romano: le pitture dei muri rappresentano parecchie Veneri; ma sono assai danneggiate; 
quelle della volta sono ben conservate, e vi si osservano i segni dello Zodiaco, parecchie 
Muse, Ercole, Apollo, etc." 
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FIGURE 10.4 Marco Dente, Raffaello Sanzio inv., Birth of Venus. 1515, Istituto Nazionale per 
la Grafica, Rome 
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some portions of the ceiling grotesques and little stories are found in the 
Metropolitan Museum of New York. But the Birth of Venus was lost, destroyed 
by work carried on the wall for the opening of a new door.* A comparison of 
the remaining frescoes with the figurative repertoire of the Stufetta of Cardinal 
Bibbiena in the Vatican Palace shows how Raphael's models were almost lit- 
erally copied in the later frescoes, with enlarged dimensions. An analysis of 
style of the frescoes from the Villa Stati Tamarozzi, although extremely dam- 
aged, points to an attribution to Giulio Romano, Baldassarre Peruzzi and other 
collaborators.*6 

The "female on the sea shell" attributed to Giulio Romano in the Ludovisi's 
inventories gives us back a lost piece of the story of sixteenth-century copies 
from Raphael's mythological frescoes, and how these works exerted great influ- 
ence in the sixteenth century and were collected in the seventeenth century. 


2.2 Galatea 


A painting of a Galatea and Triton, and five puttoes and many other fig- 


ures, in a painted frame in fake marble and gold, 12 palmi in height by the 
hand of—.47 


The 1623 inventory of Cardinal Ludovisi records a painting of large dimensions 
that depicts a Galatea in the second room (“seconda stanza”) of the palace 
(“Palazzo grande”) of the Vigna Ludovisi. This painting was in the same room 
of other masterpieces by artists of the seventeenth-century Bolognese school, 
including Guido Reni’s Judith, Manfredi's Zingara, Domenichino's Santa Cecilia 
and his landscapes, Guercino's Toeletta of Venus, his Lot and the daughters and 
Susanna and the Elders. 

In the 1623 inventory, the Galatea was unattributed, but the description is so 
precise that Carolyn Wood was able to identify it with a similar item in the 1633 
inventory that reads: 


A Galatea with Triton, 5 puttoes and 5 other figures, painted frame in fake 
marble and gilded, 12 palmi in height, copy of Raphael made by Caracci.*8 


45 See above n. 42. 

46  Cordellier and Py 1992, 216-17. 

47 Wood 1992, inv. 1623, no 129: "Un quadro d'una Galatea con Tritone, e cinque puttini e 
molte altre figure Cornice dipinte a guise di marmo profilate d'oro alto p.i 12 di m.o—." 

48 Ibidem. Garas 1967, inv. 1633 no 3: “Una Galatea con Tritone, cinque puttini e cinque altre 
figure cornice dipinta a guisa di marmo profilata d'oro alto palmi dodici copia di Raffaello 
copiata dal Caracci” 
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In the 1633 inventory, the description almost matches with the 1623 invento- 
ry, except it specifies that the other figures surrounding Galatea and Triton are 
five and, more importantly, that the painting was a copy of Raphael executed 
by a Carracci. 

Later, in the 1665 inventory, the names of Raphael and Carracci vanished 
again, and the painting is once again unattributed.^? And yet, this later in- 
ventory proves that the Galatea was still in the Ludovisi's Rome collection at 
the end of the seventeenth century, still on the wall of the same room of the 
Palazzo Grande. Moreover, the inventory adds some detail to the description 
and measurement, as it reads: 


A painting of a Galatea in a shell chariot led by two dolphins and 5 other 
figures, and a Triton with Cupids flying in the air that are shooting, 12 
palmi in height and 7 wide circa, with a colourful frame of marble mis- 
chio, hand of—.°° 


According to the inventory the Ludovisi Galatea, whose whereabouts are 
not known, measured 267.6 x 156.1 cm, based on the current calculation of a 
Roman palm of 22.3 cm.*! From the detailed descriptions of the inventories, 
it is clear that the item in the Ludovisi's collection was a copy of the Galatea 
(295 x 225 cm), that Raphael painted in fresco around 1512 on the ground floor 
loggia of the Villa of Agostino Chigi in Rome (Fig. 10.5). The copy was slightly 
smaller than the original fresco, but still large and with measurements very 
similar to the one painted by Pietro da Cortona in ca. 1623, 267 x 205 cm, and 
found in the Sacchetti collection (see fig. 10.1).52 

Raphael's fresco of the Galatea was very well known at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century. In 1550 and 1568, the fresco was described in great 
detail by Giorgio Vasari who referred to it as Raphael's masterpiece showing 
“a Galatea floating in the sea on a chariot led by two dolphins and surround- 
ed by tritons and many sea gods" (una Galatea nel mare sopra un carro tirato 
da due dolfini a cui sono intorno i tritoni e molti déi marini), which Raphael 
painted "in the sweetest style" (con dolcissima maniera). The fame of Raphael's 
fresco was due not only to Vasari's description, but also to the diffusion of a 
well-known etching executed by Marcantonio Raimondi (immediately after 


49 Archivio Segreto Vaticano, Archivio Boncompagni-Ludovisi, Prot. 328, Inventario 1665, 
ff. 219-406. 

50 hi, f. 324: “Un quadro d'una Galatea in carro di cocchiglie marine con due delfini, che lo 
tirano con 5 altre figure, et uno tritone con Amoretti in Aria, che saettano, alto pmi 12, e 
largo 7 in circa con cornice colorita di marmo mischio mano di ...” 

51 Forthecalculationofthe Roman palm, see: D'Onofrio 1964, 17 n. 7. 

52  Seeaboven.zo. 
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FIGURE 10.5 Raphael, Galatea. Fresco. Ca 1512, Villa Farnesina, Rome 


the fresco was finished ca. 1514, prior to Raimondi's death in 1524) and one 
by Marco Dente da Ravenna (ca 1520) (Fig. 10.6).5* However, Raimondi's and 
Dente's etchings are no bigger than 40 cm, and so are the other little precious 
objects produced after it, such as terracotte and plaquettes, while Ludovisi's 
imposing painting almost matched Raphael's original frescoes. 


53  Barucca and Ferino-Pagden 2016, 304-9. 
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FIGURE 10.6 Marcantonio Raimondi, Raffaello Sanzio inv., Galatea. Ca 1515-16, Istituto 
Nazionale per la Grafica, Rome 
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The good fortune Raphael's frescoes found in the Villa of Agostino Chigi 
fully blossomed at the end of the sixteenth century. In 1579, the Villa was 
bought by the Farnese family and Raphael's Galatea and his frescoes depict- 
ing the mythological story of the love between Cupid and Psyche (ca 1518) 
in the other loggia became the main source of inspiration for the frescoes 
painted by Annibale Carracci and his collaborators in the Farnese Palace 
on the other side of the river Tiber between 1597 and the beginning of the 
seventeenth century.** 

On the short wall of the Galleria, where Galatea and Polyphemus are de- 
picted, Carracci elaborated on the subject of the Chigi's Galatea. As for the 
iconography of the sea-monsters, the closest reference to Raphael's models 
can be found in the sea triumph, painted in the centre of the long wall, under- 
neath the Triumph of Bacchus and Ariadne. Here one can see that Raphael's 
Triton, which in the Chigi Galatea violently grasps a Nereid, is now the model 
for the Triton who plays the shell, also an original motif of Raphael's Galatea. 
Carracci's four puttoes “in aria, che saettano”, to use the description of the 
Ludovisi's copy of the Galatea, are also taken from Raphael's Galatea, so are 
the two dolphins. The similarities of this “riquadro” to Raphael's Galatea could 
have led Giovan Pietro Bellori to the identification with a Galatea in the Live 
of Annibale Carracci of 1672.55 Reference to Raphael's Galatea can also be 
found in other parts of Carracci's fresco cycle, and in early elaborations of the 


54 Clare Robertson, The Invention of Annibale Carracci. Silvana Editoriale, 2008, 142; Silvia 
Ginzburg, “Al servizio del cardinale Odoardo Farnese.” Annibale Carracci. Exhibition cata- 
logne, edited by Daniele Benati and Eugenio Riccomini, Electa, 2006, 294-97; Francesca 
Cappelletti, “Sentirsi ospite di un umanista dei giorni sereni di Raffaello’ Agostino Chigi 
e la decorazione della Farnesina 1505-1520.” Raffaello: La loggia di Amore e Psiche alla 
Fanesina, edited by Rosalia Varoli Piazza, Silvana Editoriale, 2002, 30-39; Eadem, “La sto- 
ria di Psiche, il mito di Raffaello. In margine alla storia dei restauri antichi”. Ivi, 40-53. 

55 Giovan Pietro Bellori, Le vite de’ pittori, scultori et architetti moderni. Vita di Annibale 
Carracci. Vitale Mascardi, 1672, 66-67. In the Argomento della Galleria Farnese. Vitale 
Mascardi, 1657. Bellori describes the painted scene as follows: “Galatea, o pure sia Venere 
portata sopra il mare da Cimotoe Dio Marino, viene accompagnata dalle Gratie sopra i 
Delfini, e da gli Amori volanti con la face, e con gli strali: fu ingegno del Pittore per signifi- 
care lo strepito della buccina inspirata da Tritone, il figurarvi appresso un Amorino, che 
si chiude gli orecchi. Questa con la seguente favola fu colorita da Agostino Caracci.” Also 
Malvasia, in the Vita di Agostino Carracci in the Felsina Pittrice identifies the subject of the 
Galleria Farnese's fresco as a Galatea. On the interpretation of the iconography ofthe fres- 
coes of the Galleria, see: Silvia Ginzburg, “Il Camerino e la Galleria dei Carracci.” Palazzo 
Farnese, Dalle collezioni rinascimentali ad Ambasciata di Francia. Exhibition catalogue, 
edited by Francesco Buranelli, Giunti, 2010, 93-107. 
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inventions. The preparatory sketch for the Triumph of Bacchus and Ariadne 
(Wien, Albertina), has at the centre a dancing female figure, later changed in 
the final fresco, taken from one of Raphael's Nereids on the left of Raphael's 
Galatea. Another precise citation of the Galatea can also be found in a sketch 
by Agostino Carracci which shows two playing puttoes,** one of which is a copy 
of the putto holding onto the dolphin in the foreground of Raphael's Galatea.5” 

The seventeenth-century copy of Raphael's Galatea in Ludovisi's collection 
attributed to a “Carracci” should be considered in the light of the Farnese pur- 
chase of the Villa Chigi at the end of the sixteenth century, and in view of the 
influence of Raphael's frescoes on Carracci's inventions in the Farnese Palace. 
This historical circumstance gave origin to the execution of two other copies 
after Raphael's frescoes in Agostino Chigi's Villa. These two copies belonged 
to the Farnese family, and they are described in the 1653 Farnese inventory as: 


Two large paintings on canvas with a gilded frame, with naked figures 
that show virtue, copied by Anibal Caracci from works by Raphael of 
Urbin, from the Logge, known as Ghisi.58 


The definition “Logge known as Ghisi” is a reference to the loggia of Cupid and 
Psyche of the Villa of Agostino Chigi. The two paintings listed in the Farnese in- 
ventory are two oil on canvas, now in the Museo di Capodimonte in Naples (on 
permanent loan to Palazzo Montecitorio in Rome).*? Although the attribution 
to Annibale Carracci is no longer accepted, the two paintings are generally as- 
cribed to the influence of Carracci, or, as suggested by Francesca Cappelletti, to 
a follower of Carracci, Bartolomeo Schedoni, whom Alessandro Farnese invited 
to Rome to study the old masters.9? The Farnese paintings are precise replicas 
of Raphael's frescoes, even though the mythological stories of Raphael's fresco 
are transformed into Christian allegories, Faith, Hope and Charity and Allegory 


56 Musée du Louvre, Paris, inv. n. 7304. 

57 Catherine Loisel, Inventaire Général des Dessins Italiens, Ludovico, Agostino, Annibale 
Carracci. Vol. 7, Reunion des Musees Nationaux, 2004, 174, n. 278. 

58 Giuseppe Bertini, La Galleria del Duca di Parma: storia di una collezione. Silvana 
Editoriale, 1987, 113, n. 86: “Due quadri grandi in tela compagni cornice dorate dentro 
figure ignude che rappresentano virtú copiata dal Anibal Caracci dal opere di Raffael di 
Urbino, nelle Loggie dette de Ghisi." 

59 Robertson 2008, figs. 126b and 126c; Valerio Rivosecchi, editor, Arte a Montecitorio: mostra 
di dipinti e sculture conservati nei palazzi della Camera. Exhibition catalogue, Camera dei 
Deputati, 1994, 12-13, nos. 10-11. 

60 Cappelletti 2002, 46 and 53 n. 53. 
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of Religion.9! The alterations made on the model have no effect on Raphael's 
general composition and no revisions were made to the disposition of the bod- 
ies, their proportions, and distances between the various figures. The shift was 
obtained simply by adding new attributes to Raphael's figures, while remain- 
ing faithful to the original fresco. However, the nail shape of Raphael's Cupid 
and Psyche loggia was changed into a rectangular shape in the two Farnese 
copies. The dimension of the two paintings, Faith, Hope and Charity, 263.5 
x 193.1 cm, and Allegory of Religion, 263.5 x 193.5 cm, match with Ludovisi's 
Galatea which is almost based on the original size of Raphael's Galatea.*? The 
lost copy of Raphael's Galatea in the Ludovisi collection, that the 1633 inven- 
tory attributed to “Caracci”, might have originated from the Farnese acquisition 
of Agostino Chigi's Villa. An exchange of paintings between the Farnese and 
the Ludovisi families is documented:® such was the gift of Annibale Carracci's 
Nativity of Christ given by Margherita Farnese, Maura Lucenia Farnese, daugh- 
ter of Duke Alessandro Farnese, to Cardinal Ludovisi in thanks for favours that 
he had granted her. 

Art collectors, theorists, and artists in the early seventeenth century as- 
signed Raphael a primary position in the pantheon of artists, thus making him 
one of the most eagerly collected artists of the time. Raphael's paintings, as 
well as copies of the old master, as long as they were of good quality painting, 
were highly prized and collected as valuable art works. Cardinal Ludovisi be- 
came fast aware of the importance of collecting Raphael's paintings and good 
quality copies. 

The most fervent supporter, however, of the necessity of copying the old 
master was Federico Borromeo. In his 1625 Museum, he especially praised the 
value of copies from frescoes, which he considered an instrument to preserve 
past masterpieces from ruin and oblivion. Examining the beautiful frescoes 
painted by Raphael in Santa Maria della Pace, he complained of their poor 
state of preservation, and wrote that: 


There are also copies of Raphael's Sibyls, the originals of which can be 
seen in the church of S. Maria della Pace. It has benefitted the art of 
painting that copies of these Sibyls have been secured before the origi- 
nal figures disappear completely. In truth they are already fading and 


61 Stefano Pierguidi, "Pordenone, Vasari e le repliche dalla Loggia di Psiche in Palazzo 
Farnese: un ciclo di soggetto sacro per il cardinale Odoardo (1616-20 circa). Les Mélanges 
de l'École francaise de Rome—Italie et Méditerranée modernes et contemporaines, 122, 2010, 
339-45- 

62 See above p. 346. 

63. Wood1992, 515. 
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disappearing from the plaster, and soon scarcely any trace will remain 
of these great works. For this reason, when I focused my attention on the 
destruction about to befall that wall, I could almost hear the voice of the 
artist begging me to help rescue his work and I was inspired to commis- 
sion these reproductions.** 


Federico Borromeo also believed his copies of Raphael to be highly valuable. 
Comparing Raphael's Sibyls to the original Sibyls painted by Luini in the same 
room of his museum, Borromeo stated the superiority of Raphael's copies 
above Luini's originals: 


Next to these are two other sibyls who have had the misfortune of being 
placed in this company; in fact comparison only serves to minimize and 
diminish what glory they have. They are by Luini the Elder and would 
be exceptional works if they were exhibited elsewhere, but as it is they 
have been placed opposite the Sibyls by Raphael just discussed and are 
overshadowed by them.95 


Ludovisi's copy of Raphael’s mythological frescoes, the copy of the Stufetta’s 
Birth of Venus attributed to Giulio Romano and the Galatea attributed to a 
"Carracci" and exhibited in the main ground floor salone of the Palazzo Grande 
among other masterpieces of the Bolognese Seicento, documents the seven- 
teenth-century trend for collecting high quality reproductions of Raphael fres- 
coes with religious topics as well as mythological subjects. 
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CHAPTER 11 
From Workshop Master to the Artist's Individuality 


Ana Calvo 


1 Introduction 


Although the topic of the models or copies used by artists has been widely de- 
bated and published, new data still appear as research into painting progresses. 
The latest technologies for technical-scientific study allow us to appreciate the 
inner details of the specific creative processes of artists. And the information 
offered help understand the collaborative work carried out in different ateliers. 

During the twentieth century, the concept of the artist as unique and origi- 
nal took hold as the most valued image in the cultural sphere. Thus, any work 
without a famous author, or unsigned, or a copy or variation of another work, 
lost interest. 

However, advances in art historiography produced an inflection in such 
ideas with the publication of books like Julián Gállego's El pintor: de artesano 
a artista (Painter: form artisan to artist).! In them, the previous production 
system of art was described, that used before modernity in which workshops 
functioned as factories, especially in the medieval world. Other authors have 
also echoed this process of transformation of artists since the Renaissance, 
as Martin Warnke? and Francis Ames-Lewis.3 Lisa Pon* also points out how, 
in the early sixteenth century, there was a growing conviction that works of 
art were unique objects made by individual of genius. And she highlights how 
with the new vision of an artist as the single creator of a work the signatures 
took on a new importance. 

This idea, this way of understanding the production of paintings over time, 
is a fundamental point that has frequently been given too little attention. 
As a result, it is still usual to come across that veneration for only individual 
authorship. 


1 Julián Gállego, El pintor: de artesano a artista. Diputación Provincial de Granada, 1976. 

2 Martin Warnke, The court artist. On the ancestry of the modern artist. Cambridge University 
Press, 1993. 

3 Francis Ames-Lewis, The intellectual life or the early Renaissance artist. Yale University Press, 
2000. 

4 Lisa Pon, Raphael, Diirer and Marcantonio Raimondi. Copying and the Italian Reinassance 
Print. Yale University Press, 2004, 68. 
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However, many old artists have left evidence of a form of production which 
was less individualized, using copies or variations of their own works and 
models used, and increasingly we know more details of their work methods 
from data offered by technical-scientific study. 


2 “El pintor: de artesano a artista" (“Painter: from Artisan to Artist”) 
in Spain? 


In the Middle Ages, painting was not included among the seven liberal arts com- 

prised in the Trivium (Grammar, Rhetoric and Dialectic) and the Quadrivium 

(Arithmetic, Music, Geometry and Astronomy). And it would take around two 

centuries in Spain to transform from a mechanical trade to a liberal art. 
Following the title of his book, Julián Gállego says: 


The very social standing of the painter changed, over those few years of 
the seventeenth century, from being a tradesman or artisan of a mechani- 
cal or servile trade to being a liberal, independent professional of such 
high standing as the poet or lawyer. [...] and this took the painter from his 
humble medieval family workshop, like those of cobblers and tailors, to 
the venerable artist's studio where ideas are made concrete." 


But, as the writer himself points out, the contrary occurs in the eighteenth 
century when the defense of the nobility of painting was based on the very 
nobility of the manual work that even monarchs carried out. 

And during all that process of modernity, social changes and workplace 
hierarchies played a fundamental role in Spain; it was not just a question of 
principles, but rather a very important way of paying the taxes applied to buy- 
ing and selling called alcabalas.® 

In addition to this there was the new defense of painting by treatise writers 
aboutthe importance of liberality in art, as opposed to the materiality of works, 
starting, as is shown, with the Renaissance artists who took on the nobility of 


In this section, we use the name of Julián Gállego's book that is quoted throughout the text. 
Mary Carruthers, The experience of beauty in the Middle Ages. Oxford University Press, 2013. 
Gállego 1976, 8. 

It is thought that the alcabala was created by the Court of Burgos in 1342 at the request of 
Alfonso x, as a temporary measure to help with the wars against the moors in Algeciras 
(Gállego 1976, 12), but was extended and was abused by the tax collectors, and taken to the 
newly discovered American territories. Exemptions to this tax were a privilege granted to 
certain professions or people, like armed knights, for example. 
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painting and from all the comments in Vasari's Le Vite, whose author can also 
be credited with founding the first academy with a kind of artistic training 
which differed from the guild workshop. As Lisa Pon points out “with the pub- 
lication of Vasari's Lives, the true artist could no longer be a mere craftsman, 
but was an individual who was the only source for and ultimate authority over 
his creations, what I have been calling the possessive author of his images"? 
These treatises differ completely in such aspects from previous ones such 
as Cennino Cennini's, as these were practical working manuals. Although, as 
Martin Warnke says, following Schlosser, Cennini was the first to try to provide 
artistic activity with theoretical basis trying to get away of the norms of the 
craft guild, despite the fundamental content in practical aspects of painting 
in his treatise.!° Thus they move on from technical traditions to considering 
scientific matters. An ideological transformation by which the artist emerged 
from his position as a craftsman, acquiring a status comparable to liberal arts: 
the emancipation, during the Renaissance, of the artist through patronage 
from artisan conditions imposed by the guilds.” In Spain, these changes were 
very gradual and the liberation of artists from the guild norms did not come 
about until the eighteenth century. 

In Spain, the defence of the nobility of the art of painting was linked to tax 
exemption for the sale of works painted with a brush. Among other treatise 
writers who took it on board were Francisco de Holanda, Felipe de Guevara, 
Francisco Pacheco and Antonio Palomino. They all strove to show that this 
art is liberal and not mechanical, because ideas and understanding prevail 
rather than manual work. 

El Greco's court cases in Spain, but especially those of painters of Italian 
origin like Carducho, Caxés and Nardi, reveal the respect enjoyed by painting 
outside Spain, as they demand the same privileges here because it is a “[...] 
liberal art of genius”.!3 


From being a previously and scrupulously ordered work, in terms of size, 
theme, technique, colours, time it became a work to be carried out by the 
artists how, where and when they wanted, so we can say that painting has 
at last managed to become a liberal art for free men.!4 


9 Pon 2004, 152. 

10 Warnke 1993, 35. 
11 Ames-Lewis, 2000. 
12 Gállego 1976, 53. 
13 lvi 126. 

14 Di, 208. 
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Velázquez joined Pacheco's workshop with an apprentice's contract at 
the age of eleven. Later, he did an exam to join the San Lucas guild or fra- 
ternity thus following the medieval tradition of training. But we shouldn't 
forget Velázquez's situation in Court later on, when Knights of Santiago were 
outraged that the painter wore the insignia of their Order and painted a self- 
portrait proudly wearing it in Las Meninas.!5 In the previous investigation he 
had to show that he did not trade with his painting and had no shop open. And 
Philip 1v was forced to impose his will for him to receive it. According to 
Warnke, the practice for granting titles to artists may have been controversial 
during years.!6 

The Royal Decree of the 12 June 1658, grants Velázquez the Order of Santiago, 
in a process where he had to prove was only a painter at the King's bidding 
and had never painted as a "trade", nor sold paintings nor opened a shop or 
commerce." It was not, however, until the Cortes de Aragón, in 1677, that the 
declaration was made that "the Art of Painting is Liberal and Noble", a decision 
later endorsed by Carlos 11.18 Nevertheless: 


After two centuries in which Painters tried to escape their previous sta- 
tus and to be considered liberal artists exempt from manual labor, and 
whose greatest nobility was rooted in the immateriality (I dare not say 
uselessness) of their production, the advent of the eighteenth century 
had moralists and philosophers saying that the most honorable work was 
that with the hands [...] which monarchs are wont to practice.!9 


Despite this evolution in the concept of the artist, the presence of copies, rep- 
licas and models is a constant in painting. Even when painters had achieved 
that social status or standing, they continued to produce many works for sale 
in America, for example, and they worked in their ateliers like factories produc- 
ing paintings and images. Despite social changes for painters over these cen- 
turies, seeking intellectual recognition, they never ceased to own workshops 
with assistants and they produced works which, nowadays, using technical- 
scientific studies, we try to identify and to distinguish the hand of the Master 
from that other collaborators. 


15 biy 

16 Warnke 1993, 160. 

17 Gallego 1976, 183. Warnke 1993, 161. 
18 Gállego 1976, 185. 

19 hi, 187. 
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The case of Fernando Gallego (1440-1507), serves as an example because of the 
results of studies carried out on his painting that reveal certain characteristics 
of his style of drawing and planning color in his work. 

In the Middle Ages, the guild tradition imposed certain work practices 
in the workshop which lasted a long time, with strict formula both for tech- 
nique and materials, as well as for the training process and advancement in 
the profession. The guilds imposed specialization and teamwork between dif- 
ferent professionals: architects, assemblers, sculptors, painters and in the case 
of altar—pieces, goldsmiths. They were careful of the material qualities so 
that the works kept in good condition for many years, even giving guarantees 
in their delivery notes.?? This preoccupation with material aspects gave way, as 
the Renaissance progresses, to a focus on ideas in the creation of images. All 
this is patent in the different kinds of model of artistic treatise in the medieval 
and later periods. 

For Spanish medieval altar-pieces, they followed exact models, based on the 
iconography accepted by the Church but also on contemporary taste. Thus, 
in the contracts, we find comments that refer to scenes represented in other 
works requesting similar ones for a new altar-piece. 

Although the Master has the role of main artist for a work, we can appreci- 
ate different hands at work in the altar-pieces, as well as written instructions as 
to the use of colours which are still visible today using infrared reflectography. 

The underlying drawing in Fernando Gallego has been widely studied since 
the 1980 s.?! In the Deposition, Museo del Prado, the underlying drawing was 
studied in detail, revealing annotations such as “blue” (azul) under the Virgin's 
mantle.?2 


20 RocioBruquetas Galán, “Pintar para la eternidad. Talleres toledanos a la llegada del Greco.” 
El Greco. Arte y oficio, exhibition catalogue, edited by Leticia Ruiz Gómez, Fundación El 
Greco, 2014, pp. 99-121. 

21 Maria del Carmen Garrido Pérez and José María Cabrera, "Dibujos subyacentes en las 
obras de Fernando Gallego." Boletín del Museo del Prado, vol. x1v, no. 4, 1981, pp. 27-78; 
María del Carmen Garrido Pérez and José María Cabrera, "El dibujo subyacente de la 
predela del retablo mayor de la Iglesia de Santa Eulalia de Paredes de Nava” Informes y 
Trabajos, no. 14, 1982, pp. 41-46; Pilar Silva Maroto, Fernando Gallego. Caja Duero, 2004; 
Gabriele Finaldi and María del Carmen Garrido, editors. El trazo oculto. Dibujos subyacen- 
tes en pinturas de los siglos XV y XVI. Exhibition catalogue, Museo del Prado, 2006; Tomás 
Antelo et al., "Fernando Gallego en Trujillo: Estudios físicos." Bienes culturales. Revista del 
Instituto del Patrimonio Histórico Español, no. 8, 2008, pp. 61-73; Tomás Antelo et al., “El 
retablo de Santa María la Mayor de Trujilllo: Dibujo subyacente.” Ivi, pp. 75-86. 

22 Finaldi and Garrido 2006, 180. 
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FIGURE 11.1 Fernando Gallego, Retablo de Santa María la Mayor. Ca. 1 485, Santa María de 
Trujillo, Trujillo. Details of underlying drawing and notes on color as shown by 
infrared reflectography 
O INSTITUTO DEL PATRIMONIO CULTURAL DE ESPAÑA (IPCE), 
MINISTERIO DE EDUCACIÓN, CULTURA Y DEPORTE (MECD). 


The latest studies reveal that the drawing of all the panels of the main altar- 
piece in Santa María de Trujillo may have been the work of a single person,?3 
whereas the color phase shows that several hands were at work (Fig. 11.1). This 
may be corroborated by the fact that in the drawings there are notes that in- 
dicate the different colors to be used for the clothing of the figures. This may 
show that these areas were going to be colored by other painters, so the Master 
indicated the corresponding color, something that would have been unneces- 
sary if he himself were to apply the color. This is not the case only in Spain— 
let us not forget a painting called The Preaching of Saint Stephen by Vittore 


23 Antelo et al. 2008b, 83. 
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Carpaccio in the Louvre?*—but it shows the collaboration in a workshop 
making altar-pieces at that time. 


4 Doménicos Theotocopoulos, “El Greco”, and His Small-scale Models 


El Greco was one of the first artists to defend the freedom and nobility of 
painting in Spain.?5 Several court cases are known concerning the price of his 
paintings as this, apparently, did not tally with that previously agreed. What is 
more, his case against the alcabaleros (tax collectors) of Illescas is considered 
as the first victory of the art of painting over taxation of mechanical arts and 
commercial transactions. 

It is known that El Greco (1541-1614) carried out numerous versions and 
replicas of many of his works: saints, apostles, scenes of the Annunciation 
and Adoration of the shepherds. Leticia Ruiz—in the chapters on “Invención 
e interpretación” (Invention and interpretation) and “Apóstoles y apostolados” 
(Apostles and apostolates), in the catalogue El Greco. Arte y Oficio26—runs over 
the different themes and versions by the artist himself, with the assistance of 
his son and other members of his workshop. 

As Hillel Schwartz points out about the training of the artists, when artists 
do not copy others, they may copy their own work repeatedly, trying to deepen 
“the idea” of their original.?’ 

The painter Francisco Pacheco (1564-1644), Velázquez's Master and father- 
in-law, relates in his wonderful treatise Arte de la Pintura, which was published 
posthumously in 1649, a visit he made to Toledo in 1611. During the visit, Jorge 
Manuel, son of Doménicos Theotocopoulos—el Greco—showed him 


[...] a shelf with clay models all by him [el Greco] for use in his works and, 
greatest of wonders, the originals of everything he had painted in his life, 
painted in oil, on smaller canvasses in a yard [...].28 


24 Patrick Le Chanu, “Les noms de couleur dans La Predication de Saint Etienne de Vittore 
Carpaccio. Techne, no. 4, 1996. pp. 90-98. 

25 Gallego 1976, 47. 

26 Leticia Ruiz Gómez, editor, El Greco. Arte y oficio, exhibition catalogue, Fundación El 
Greco, 2014. 

27 Hillel Schwartz, La cultura de la copia, Madrid: Cátedra, 1998, p 253. 

28 Francisco Pacheco, El arte de la pintura. 1649, edited by Bonvaentura Bassegoda i Hugas, 
Cátedra, 1990, 440. 
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In the said text, he praises the labours of the painter in preparing models 
as compared to other artists who improvised and who he considers of little 
worth. 

This text tells us that El Greco had all his works in a smaller format, prob- 
ably to show his clients models that he would then paint again with the same 
or a similar layout. Therefore, the existence of more than one copy of the 
same work only meant it had been successful. The small paintings examined 
so far appear to have been carried out a posteriori with respect to the large or 
main, as a ricordo rather than as previous sketches.?? 

Between April and June 1997, three El Greco paintings on the theme of the 
Annunciation were exhibited together in the Museo de Bellas Artes in Bilbao 
and then in the Museo Thyssen-Bornemisza in Madrid.3% A catalogue was pro- 
duced of the technical study of the works, which aimed to establish which 
was painted first and could thus be considered the original?! The Annunciation 
from the Museo del Prado, the largest one, which was part of the great 
altarpiece in the church of Colegio de Dofia María de Aragón, shows changes 
in composition which can be seen on X-ray. These doubts or modifications in 
the creative process are usually interpreted as signs that an original is being 
formed. Thus, other versions that don't represent this must be replicas, copies 
or reductions of the model. 

What's more, as Garrido?? points out, in The Annunciation in the Museo 
Thyssen-Bornemisza, which is smaller, recent technical studies have found 
squares in some areas,3 that clearly suggests that the scene was copied from a 
previous one (Fig. 11.2). 

There are also other technical studies of works such as a San Francisco, 
which are compared to other versions to justify authenticity and quality, like 
that in the Museo de Bellas Artes in Bilbao.34 


29 María del Carmen Garrido Pérez, El Greco pintor. Estudio Técnico. Museo Nacional del 
Prado, 2015, 438. 

30 José Álvarez Lopera, editor, La Anunciación de El Greco: el ciclo del Colegio de María de 
Argón. Exhibition catalogue, Museo de Bellas Artes de Bilbao / Fundación Colección 
Thyssen-Bornemisza, 1997. 

31 Ana Sánchez-Lassa De Los Santos, "La Anunciación del Greco: Análisis comparativo." 
La Anunciación de El Greco: el ciclo del Colegio de María de Argón, exhibition catalogue, 
edited by José Alvarez Lopera, Museo de Bellas Artes de Bilbao / Fundación Colección 
Thyssen-Bornemisza, 1997, pp. 59-72. 

32 Garrido 2015, 20. 

33 “El Greco. De Italia a Toledo. Estudio técnico de las obras de la Colección” Museo 
Thyssen-Bornemisza. 

34 Ana Sánchez-Lassa De Los Santos, and José Luis Merino Gorospe. “El San Francisco de 
El Greco del Museo de Bellas Artes de Bilbao.” Boletín del Museo de Bellas Artes de Bilbao, 
no. 8, 2014 pp. 111-57. 
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FIGURE 11.2 


CALVO 





Doménikos Theotokópulos, known as El Greco. Detail: Virgin's head in two 
Annunciations, Ca. 1596-1600: Museo de Bellas Artes de Bilbao, Bilbao; 
Museo Thyssen-Bornemisza, Madrid 

© MUSEO THYSSEN-BORNEMISZA 
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However, recognizing the first version in the same model does not necessar- 
ily mean itis the best; the original composition and layout of a painting can be 
reworked and refined over time, resulting in stylistically perfected versions.?5 

Technical-scientific studies of paintings show us the preparatory work of 
the painter and the way the work is created from the inside, something forgers 
and copiers cannot imitate without the data we now have thanks to science. It 
is possible to imitate the surface, the shapes, the appearance, as can be seen in 
many copies. The examples of some still lives by the Dutchman Willem Kalf, 
exhibited in the Museo Thyssen-Bornemisza, in 1998, together with apparently 
perfect copies, proves this. However, a technical study carried out for the ex- 
hibition made it clear that there was a considerable difference between the 
internal structure of the originals and the copies.?6 

In the chapter "La estela del pintor” (“In the wake of the painter") Carmen 
Garrido states: 


In the case of El Greco, one of our most copied, imitated and forged 
painters, an in-depth knowledge of the originals will allow us to discern 
possible attributions. A meticulous study of his work enables us to dis- 
tinguish the first versions of many of his themes from later replicas, with 
or without variations, by the painter himself, and also to evaluate the 
degree to which his collaborators took part in each work—as we have 
mentioned, repeating all kinds of paintings, especially devotional ones, 
was one of the main jobs of his workshop and of the Master himself—. 

It will also allow us to distinguish authentic works from his workshop 
from the many copies, of different quality, carried out by contemporary 
and later artists following El Greco's models. Not forgetting the impor- 
tance of this for detecting forgeries painted in our time.87 


Certain significant examples of first versions, sketches, ricordi, replicas, work- 
shop versions, works finished by his son Jorge Manuel, contemporary copies, 
much later copies made as training exercises, and forgeries are cited. 

Certain court cases are to be found in artistic literature where the work was 
not to the liking of the people who commissioned it, probably because too 
many members of the workshop were involved and not the Master's hand. 


35 José Álvarez Lopera, El Greco. La obra esencial. Sílex, 1993, 45. 

36 Sam Segal and Ubaldo Sedano, editors. Willem Kalf. Original y copia. Exhibition catalogue, 
Fundación Colección Thyssen-Bornemisza, 1998. 

37 Garrido 2015, 437—51. 
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In documents and contracts, commissioners insist that the work be by the 
Master and not by his assistants or others: 


[...] the afore-mentioned Dominico is to make and finish the eight paint- 
ings in question himself, and must not give them to other painters to fin- 
ish. For commissioning said Dominico to do this work is because he is 
eminent in his field and office, and so he is chosen for his industry, and 
another may not substitute him.38 


5 Concerning Restorations 


The passing of time has also led to modifications in the aspect of paintings, and 
this complicates attribution of the same or determining their quality. Scientific 
and technical studies nowadays offer many data that show the presence of 
interventions, although we cannot always find the corresponding causes. 

The last intervention for cleaning The Mystic Lamb by the Van Eyck brothers 
reveals the subtlety of a repaint that had up to now gone unobserved.39 

Much cruder was the total repainting of a work, of minor value, The Holy 
Family with Saint John,^? in which the restorer signed and dated his interven- 
tion (Restored by Facundo M., 1862). From the X-ray, and despite the poor 
quality of the work, we can see that the repaint was even worse as it obscured 
almost all the original surface (Fig. 11.3). 

Hypothesis about this restoration is centred on the activity of painters as 
restorers in the nineteenth century, in places far away from the Court and 
the Academy. When faced with a work that is damaged in specific places, the 
painter works on the original surface trying to reproduce the damaged work. 
And he feels so proud of his work that he signs and dates it on the front. 

In the case of the Virgin with the sleeping Child," an anonymous work of 
great artistic merit, we find another version underneath which is exactly the 


38 Ruiz Gómez 2014, 17. 

39 Livia Depuydt-Elbaum et al., The Conservation and Restoration Treatment of The Mystic 
Lamb. Rediscovering the Ghent Altarpiece, IRPA-KIK, University of Antwerp, Ghent 
University, 2015. 

40 This painting on canvas was treated by the Conservation-restoration Service of the 
Diputación de Castellón, about 1990. 

41 This painting on canvas is relined and came to the Facultad de Bellas Artes de la 
Universidad Complutense de Madrid, in 2013, for the purpose of conservation-restora- 
tion in the practical classes for 3rd year students of restoration and conservation of the 
Cultural Heritage, under the direction of professor Alicia Sánchez Ortiz. 
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FIGURE 11.3 

Anonymous, The Holy Family with Saint 
John. Probably end of the 18th century. 
General appearance with visible light; 
radiography of the work; detail of the 
signature and date of restoration 
PHOTOS A. CALVO 
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same as that on the surface, but horizontally inverted and in a poor state of 
conservation (Fig. 1.4). An X-ray of the work—carried out by the Hospital 
Clínico Universitario San Carlos in Madrid —made it clear that there was an 
underlying image, together with the damage to that layer. Both the surface 
image and the underlying one show the same composition of figures, although 
one is horizontally inverted. The model is from a famous work by Guido Reni, 
but uses a model from Murillo for the Child who was much admired in Spain 
at the end of the seventeenth and in the eighteenth centuries. 

It is not uncommon to find other compositions in paintings that undergo 
technical analysis, basically X-rays. However, itis an exception to find the same 
composition underneath but inverted horizontally. 

Another case where the same painting is turned horizontally, with certain 
differences, as the painter is one and the same and the underlying work is only 
a preparatory sketch, is the central panel of the Triptych with the Deposition, 
Saint John and Saint Mary Magdalene in the Museo del Prado, by Luis de 
Morales.*? Also by the same artist, who made many versions of his own paint- 
ings, there are other works on the same theme, the Piedad, which are similar to 
that mentioned but with the figures inverted or rotated horizontally compared 
to the triptych: one is in the Museo del Prado (P2513), another in the parish of 
San Pedro y San Pablo in Polán (Toledo), and the one in the Museo de Bellas 
Artes in Bilbao.43 

In the case of the Virgin with the Sleeping Child the hypothesis is that the 
work suffered an early accident or damage, mainly to the right side, as can be 
seen on the X-ray, which led to a painter being commissioned to repaint it. 
The painter commissioned for this, changed the orientation of the figures to 
use them as a base or model, creating a mirror image.** 


6 Some Conclusions 


Although it is true that scientific and technical studies do not provide all the 
answers to the many questions that arise about the authorship and authen- 
ticity of paintings, it is no less true that such studies offer evermore data, 


42 Maite Jover de Celis, et al. “El taller del pintor: procedimientos artísticos en el obrador de 
Luis de Morales.” El Divino Morales, exhibition catalogue, edited by Leticia Ruiz Gómez, 
Museo Nacional del Prado, 2015, pp. 213-25, 221. 

43 Leticia Ruiz Gómez, editor, El Divino Morales. Exhibition catalogue, Museo Nacional del 
Prado, 2015, 160-68. 

44 Ana Calvo, et al. “La Virgen con el Niño Jesús dormido: estudio de dos imágenes superpu- 
estas”. Conservar Património, en prensa, 2018. Online 22/6/2018. DOI: 10.14568/cp 2018006. 
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FIGURE 11.4 





Anonymous, The Virgin with the sleeping Child. Probably end of the 17th or 
beginnings of the 18th century. Diócesis de Salamanca, Salamanca 
GENERAL PHOTO WITH VISIBLE LIGHT © RUBÉN MORALES; 
RADIOGRAPHY MONTAGE © CLAUDIA CAMUS; AND DIGITAL SET-UP OF 
BOTH IMAGES © ALVARO CAMPOS 
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important for in-depth knowledge. To this must be added our understanding 
of how workshops functioned, from the Middle Ages to the present day, to un- 
derstand working relationships and allocation of work in them. 

The use of models and copies for the training of artists, and the valua- 
tion of the original as an exceptional work with special connotations, has 
evolved throughout history. A culminating moment of that process took place 
in Renaissance Italy, when artists acquired a status equivalent to that of the 
liberal arts, in a transformation from the artisan world and the power of 
the guilds. However, in Spain, this transformation will be much later, despite 
intense political and social relations with Italy. And the most significant case 
of that social ascent is that of Velázquez. In this process, the recognition of a 
mainly intellectual, non-manual or artisanal work and the originality of the 
results formed the basis of this social rise which meant, in the case of Spain, a 
relevant change in the taxes that fell on the artists. 

Thanks to infrared images we can detect the hand that painted underlying 
images, and even, as with Fernando Gallego, the notes about the colors on the 
preparation layer, written before paint was applied, this shows us about 
the participation of the workshop in the execution of the works in a large 
workshop as a factory of altarpieces. And these stokes which determine the 
base of the painting will be essential, together with changes, pentimenti and 
details. In addition, there is the presence of squaring or check patterns and 
other markings for copying the drawings. 

New research also enables us to distinguish the application method for the 
paint layer employed by the chief painter and the method used by members 
of his workshop, as with the latest investigation into El Greco's work, so often 
copied and replicated. In this case, the numerous versions of his own works 
show us that originality was not at odds with copies, and that these had a fun- 
damental function in the workshop of an artist who already prided himself on 
his uniqueness. 

To finish, we will also have to evaluate the incidence of restoration in- 
terventions carried out on many paintings but which devalue their original 
appearance. 
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CHAPTER 12 


Jacopo Bassano and the Prints from Raphael's 
Masterpieces 


Claudia Caramanna 


An ideal relationship can be outlined between Raphael, beloved painter of 
the popes Julius 11 and Leo x, and the great Venetian artist Jacopo Dal Ponte 
(ca. 1515-92), very soon nicknamed Jacopo Bassano after the name of his na- 
tive town in Veneto near Vicenza. Brilliant heir of his father's workshop and 
famous among local customers, Jacopo was noted by Venetian gentlemen who 
came to Bassano as Podestá.? So he became increasingly successful in Venice 
and, step by step throughout the sixty years of his career, spanned from Venice 
to all of Europe. To investigate this relationship, after a brief overview on the 
topic of “copies” and on links between Jacopo's early production and prints 
taken from Raphael's works, the analysis will be focused on the fame of the lat- 
ter artist in Venice and then on the case of a wonderful masterpiece created by 
Jacopo in 1545 and now in Washington, that is a significant representation of 
the Miraculous Draught of Fishes totally indebted to an invention of the great 
Renaissance painter from Urbino (Fig. 12.1).? 

Discussing “copies” in connection to the activity of great masters, such as 
Jacopo Bassano, is always a difficult challenge, because of the negative mean- 
ing that this word has assumed in the last centuries. Actually the situation 
was very different in the past, when innovation was always conceived within 
the framework of tradition and compositions by great artists were regularly 


1 Carlo Ridolfi indicated Jacopo's date of birth as “1510 ca”, but Alessandro Ballarin shifted it to 
“1515 ca”. The postponement lies in two censuses (1561; 1585) where it is written that Jacopo 
was respectively 45 and 70 years old. Moreover, Ballarin pointed out Raffaello Borghini's 
statement in Il Riposo—a book appeared in 1584, but ended in 1582 relating to Venetian 
painters—that Jacopo was 66 year years old. Alessandro Ballarin, “Cacciata dei mercanti dal 
tempio.” Jacopo Bassano e lo stupendo inganno dell'occhio, edited by Alessandro Ballarin and 
Giuliana Ericani, Electa, 2010a, pp. 58-61. 

2 See William Roger Rearick, “I clienti veneziani di Jacopo Bassano.” Bollettino del Museo Civico 
di Bassano, vols. 17-18, 1996-1997, pp. 53-82. 

3 Jacopo Bassano, Miraculous Draught of Fishes. 1545, oil on canvas, cm 143,5 x 243,7, National 
Gallery, Washington D.C., inv. n. 1997.21.1. 
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FIGURE 12.1 Jacopo Bassano, Miraculous Draught of Fishes. 1545 
COURTESY NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART, WASHINGTON D.C. 


available to be replicated.* In particular, this was true for painters who were 
born in the early decades of the sixteenth century and who had to compare 
themselves to models of immense prestige such as Raphael or Michelangelo. 
According to John Shearman, in those times, learning the art of Painting for an 
artist meant to look at the great masterpieces realized at the beginning of the 
century, which were regarded as incomparable models of perfection.? 

Like every Mannerist artist, this too was Jacopo Bassano's fate. Infact, it is 
well-known to scholars that he never travelled outside the territories of the 
Serenissima and that he only spent short periods in Venice, for instance as 
a young apprentice in Bonifacio de' Pitatis workshop or, much later, next 
to his son Francesco who was painting the decoration of the ceiling in the 
Sala del Maggior Consiglio in Palazzo Ducale at the end of the sixth decade. 
Nevertheless, he was able to update his style and face the rivalry of Venetian 
painters thanks to prints, which made it possible for him—as for many 
other painters—to approach the masters without an educational journey 
to Rome. 


4 Lisa Pon, Raphael, Diirer, and Marcantonio Raimondi. Copying and the Italian Renaissance 
Print. Yale University Press, 2004. 
5 John Shearman, Mannerism. Penguin, 1967. 
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In the Vite's second edition, Vasari wrote about the art of engraving and, 
after the mention of Marcantonio Raimondi's widespread activity in dissemi- 
nating Raphael’s art, explained the practical function of prints in popularising 
manners and compositions of the masters. He underlined that this phenom- 
enon involved painters who could not travel and that the influence of prints 
was very successful, even though sometimes the engravings were made by less 
talented artists. Vasari spoke mainly of northern European artists, but it was 
also the case of numberless Italian painters and, among them, Jacopo Bassano. 
Ancient sources emphasize the crucial role that prints from Raphael's and 
Michelangelo's artworks played in changing his way of painting. Giambattista 
Volpato and then Giambattista Verci—two scholars from Bassano acting re- 
spectively in the seventeenth and in the eighteenth century—divided Jacopo's 
career in four phases, called “maniere,” and pointed out the role of prints in the 
transition from the first to the second “maniera.” In their opinion he began 
with paintings totally devoted to the study of nature and influenced by his fa- 
ther's style, as in the Flight to Egypt for the church of San Gerolamo in Bassano 
(ca. 1533).8 Then he was deeply influenced by Raphael and Michelangelo via 
prints, from which he learned how to draw muscles and to darken shadows, 
as in the Martyrdom of saint Catherine for the same church of San Gerolamo 
(1544)? 

It is important to stress that the contemporary point of view of scholars 
about the topic is slightly different. Nowadays in the Flight to Egypt they 
recognize first of all the influence on the painter by early sixteenth century 
Venetian Painting, noticing in particular that Jacopo borrowed the group of the 
Madonna and the Child from Titian's fresco at Palazzo Ducale in Venice and 
used a figure from his woodcut of the Triumph of Christ for the saint Joseph.!° 


6 Giorgio Vasari, "Vita di Marcantonio Bolognese e d'altri intagliatori in stampe". Le vite de' 
più eccellenti Pittori Scultori e Architettori scritte e di nuovo ampliate da M.Giorgio Vasari 
Pittore et Architetto Aretino co' ritratti loro, e con le nuove Vite dal 1500 in sino al 1567. Vol. 2, 
Florence, Giunti, 1568, pp. 294-313. 

7 Volpato's ideas are expressed in his manuscript La Verità pittoresca svelata ai dilettanti, 
now at the Biblioteca Civica di Bassano del Grappa, that was largely used by Verci. Verci, 
Giambattista. Notizie intorno alla Vita e alle Opere de' Pittori, Scultori, e Intagliatori della 
Città di Bassano raccolte ed estese da Giambattista Verci. Venice, Giovanni Gatti, 1775, 48. 

8 Jacopo Bassano, Flight to Egypt. Oil on canvas, cm 183 x 198, Museo Civico, Bassano del 
Grappa (Vicenza), inv. n. 6. Traditionally the painting carried the date 1534, but recently 
Ballarin anticipated it to ca. 1533. See: Ballarin 2010a. 

9 Jacopo Bassano, Martyrdom of saint Catherine. Oil on canvas, cm 152 x 134, Museo Civico, 
Bassano del Grappa (V1), inv. n. 436. 

10 Giuliana Ericani, "Fuga in Egitto." Jacopo Bassano e lo stupendo inganno dell'occhio, ed- 
ited by Alessandro Ballarin and Giuliana Ericani, Electa, 2010, pp. 61-64. David Rosand 
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On the other hand, they look at the Martyrdom of Saint Catherine as a per- 
fect example of the peak of Jacopo's mannerist inspiration in the Forties, as a 
work—according to Alessandro Ballarin—especially influenced by Francesco 
Salviati and Giuseppe Porta called Salviati.!! Furthermore scholars emphasize 
the importance of Raphael in earlier stages of Jacopo's career, showing various 
examples of his closeness to the master's inventions till his first steps in the 
field of Painting. 

The earliest evidence was identified by Roger Rearick in the Adoration of 
the shepherds, formerly in the Wallach collection (ca. 1535).! Besides the in- 
spiration from a composition created by Titian and engraved by Giovanni 
Britto,? the shepherd on the right replicates one of Raphael's fishermen in the 
Miraculous Draught of Fishes for the Sistine tapestry, approached through a 
woodcut traditionally attributed to Ugo da Carpi (Fig. 12.2).1* Other crucial ex- 
amplesare related to the Martyrdom of Saint Mark (1537 ca.) in Hampton Court,5 
where some figures are extrapolated from the engraved version by Agostino 
Veneziano of the so-called Spasimo di Sicilia, 6 or to the Lamentation on the 
dead Christ in San Luca di Crosara (ca. 1537-38), where the body of Our Lord is 
totally replicated from a print by Marcantonio Raimondi. A lost painting seen 
by Verci at doctor Antonio Larber's house in Bassano should also be added 
to this list, which is described as a sacred picture with the holy family, saint 
Elizabeth holding saint John the Baptist tightly in her arms, two maidservants 


and Michelangelo Muraro, Titian and the Venetian Woodcut. International Exhibition 
Foundation, 1977. 

11 In particular Ballarin suggested a comparison between the figure of saint Catherine in 
the canvas and her image in a woodcut based on a Francesco Salviati's drawing made for 
La vita di santa Catherina Vergine by Pietro Aretino (1540). Alessandro Ballarin, "Jacopo 
Bassano e lo studio di Raffaello e dei Salviati” Arte Veneta, vol. 21, 1967, pp. 77-101; re- 
published in Alessandro Ballarin and Vittoria Romani, editors. Jacopo Bassano. Vol. 1.1, 
Bertoncello, 1995-96, pp. 99-136. 

12 Rearick 1996-97. The canvas was sold in 1965 at Sotheby's London (10 February 1965, 
lot 23 as Bonifazio Veronese) and in 1997 at Christie's London (18 April 1997, lot 158 as 
Jacopo Bassano). Then it was in Switzerland (private collection) and in September 2005 
in Paris at Galerie Canesso. Véronique Damian, Autour de Titien. Tableaux d'Italie du Nord 
au XVI" siècle. Galerie Canesso, 2005, pp. 22-27. 

13 Rosand and Muraro 1977, no. 43. 

14 Grazia Bernini Pezzini et al., editors. Raphael invenit, Edizioni Quasar, 1985. 

15 Jacopo Bassano, Martyrdom of Saint Mark. Ca.1537-8, oil on canvas, cm 114,4 x 165,5, Royal 
Collections, Hampton Court, inv. n. 1258. 

16 Konrad Oberhuber, editor, The Illustrated Bartsch. The works of Marcantonio Raimondi 
and of his school. Vol. Xxv1, Part one, Abaris Books, 1978, 45, n. 28 A-I. 

17 Oberhuber 1978, 49-50, nos. 34-35. For all visual references see: Alessandro Ballarin and 
Vittoria Romani, editors, Jacopo Bassano. Bertoncello, 1995-96, 4 vols. 
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FIGURE 12.2 Ugo da Carpi from Raphael, Miraculous Draught of Fishes. 1510-20 
BRITISH MUSEUM, LONDON, © TRUSTEES OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


and a circle of angels. In Verci's opinion the composition was taken from 
Raphael and the picture was painted in Jacopo's first manner.!8 Despite his 
own partition, in which the influence of Raphael's compositions was linked to 
the artist's second “maniera,” Verci considered doctor Larber's Holy Family as a 
work of his first “maniera”— therefore datable to the Thirties—, proving once 
more the deep roots of Jacopo's interest in Raphael and the immediate chance 
of recognizing the model. It is only possible to speculate about its appear- 
ance. Looking for such a composition among engraved works of Raphael and 
assuming that Jacopo could have removed or introduced some minor figures 
but not changed the main group too much, since it was plainly identifiable, it 
is possible to find only two holy families in which saint Elizabeth holds saint 
John tightly: the Holy Family of Francis the first and the Small Holy Family, both 


18 “Il Sig. Antonio Larber nostro Protomedico di chiaro nome possiede di Giacomo 
[Bassano] varij quadri di merito singolare. [...] 3. Una divozione colla B. Vergine, e il 
Bambino Gesù, e S. Elisabetta, che tiene raccolto S. Gio Battista, con S. Giuseppe, due 
fantesche, e una corona d'Angeli: pensiere tratto da Raffaello, e dipinto nella sua prima 
maniera.” 

Verci 1775, 86. 
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today in the Louvre and both engraved. A popular version of the second one 
also exists, which includes saint Joseph.!? 

All the mentioned examples prove how Jacopo Bassano used prints and 
was disposed to “copy” from Titian rather than from Raphael rather than from 
Salviati to update his images and to fill up a little lack in composition, some- 
times combining different elements. Furthermore, Ballarin pointed out the im- 
portance of Raphael for the artist in a later and more mature stage of his career, 
stressing the relationship between The Way to the Calvary in Christie's collec- 
tion (Glyndebourne, ca. 1544-45) and the lost tapestry cartoon for the scene of 
the Conversion of Saint Paul, at that time in the Venetian Grimani collection.?° 
While in the Calvary the connection to the model is very subtle and there is an- 
other detail borrowed from the mentioned engraving by Agostino Veneziano 
in the group on the right, actually the quite contemporary Miraculous Draught 
of Fishes in Washington should absolutely be classified as the most important 
and astonishing case of borrowing from Raphael by Jacopo Bassano during his 
whole career. 

The canvas came to light in 1989 and was displayed in Fort Worth at the 
crucial exhibition devoted to Jacopo Bassano in 1992, before being acquired 
by the National Gallery in 1997.7! In spite of its disappearance for four centu- 
ries, the composition was well-known to Roberto Longhi in the middle of the 
twentieth century thanks to an ancient copy, which he believed to be the origi- 
nal by Jacopo.?? In 1948 he wrote about Jacopo's great attraction for Roman 
classicism, approached via prints, and evoked the Miraculous Draught as proof 
of his mood. To him the canvas was a mere copy, surprisingly made by the 
painter only for exercising his skills in classicism, and it was very difficult to say 
which was its model among the various printed versions. 

Despite or thanks to the quite slavish replica of Raphael's pattern, the 
Washington canvas should be undoubtedly considered first of all one of 
the most important pieces of evidence not only of Raphael's great influ- 
ence upon Jacopo Bassano, but also of his reputation in the territories of the 


19 The engraving of the Holy Family of Francis the first (in counterpart) has been attribut- 
ed to Jacopo Caraglio, while the one reproducing the Small Holy Family was signed by 
him. An anonymous engraver realized the popular version of the Small Holy Family. See: 
Bernini Pezzini 1985, nos. XXXII, XXXIX. 

20 Ballarin 1967. 

21 William R. Rearick, "Pesca miracolosa” Jacopo Bassano c. 1510-1592, edited by Beverly 
Louise Brown and Paola Marini, Nuova Alfa editoriale, 1992, pp. 42-43. See also: idem, “La 
‘Pesca miracolosa’ di Jacopo Bassano.” Arte Veneta, vol. 44, 1993, pp. 9-23. 

22 Roberto Longhi. “Calepino veneziano. XIV. Suggerimenti per Jacopo Bassano” Arte 
Veneta, vol. 2, 1948, pp. 43-55. In those days the copy was at Braschi collection in Rome 
and now it is in the United States. 
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Serenissima. Outlined by Michel Hochmann in the context of the artistic rela- 
tionship between Rome and Venice in the sixteenth century, the phenomenon 
can be analytically appreciated thanks to John Shearman's volumes about 
Raphael’s fame in ancient sources.23 In fact, documents attest to the presence 
in Veneto of various works done—or in some cases perhaps believed to be 
done—by Raphael, which kept alive the memory of the master in patrons and 
artists, proving the great esteem he enjoyed in the Serenissima. In 1521, accord- 
ing to Marcantonio Michiel, the tapestry cartoon for the scene of the Conversion 
of Saint Paul for the Sistine Chapel set—now lost—was in cardinal Domenico 
Grimani's palace in Venice.?* In 1523, after his death, it was inherited by his 
nephew Marino Grimani and so in 1528 it joined the group of raphaelesque 
works that Marino owned:25 two books full of drawings —without indication 
of subjects—and some unbound drawings, probably mounted on wood and 
framed like paintings, which were mentioned one by one and which repre- 
sented the episode of Pasce oves meas again for the Sistine set,?6 the Virgin 
Mary fainting in two women’s arms,?” maybe the scene of a papal audience?8 
and the picture of Saint Michael.?? In 1528 Michiel saw in Zuanantonio Venier's 


23 John Shearman, Raphael in Early Modern Sources 1438—1602. Yale University Press, 2003, 
2 vols. Michel Hochmann, Venise et Rome, 1500-1600. Deux écoles de peinture et leurs 
échanges. Droz, 2004. 

24 bi, 1521/44. 

25 bi 1528/8. 

26 Shearman was very careful with the identification of all mentioned artworks. In his opin- 
ion this drawing could be identified with: Raphael, Christ giving the keys of the kingdom 
to saint Peter. Brush and wash, white heightening over black chalk on grey washed paper, 
mm 222 x 354, Musée du Louvre, Département des Arts graphiques, Paris, inv. n. 3863. 

27  InShearman'sopinion this mention could correspond to a lost drawing for the Deposition 
engraved by Ugo da Carpi and in counterpart by Marcantonio Raimondi (Oberhuber 1978, 
47, no. 32 [37]) or to the following drawing: Raphael, Lamentation over dead Christ. Pen 
and ink on paper, mm 335 x 397, Musée du Louvre, Département des Arts graphiques, 
Paris, inv. n. 3865. 

28 This drawing is unattributed, but Shearman thinks that the mention could be referred to 
a Raphael's artwork and it could be identified with: Raphael, Coronation of Charlemagne. 
Pen, brush and wash, white heightening over black chalk on four sheets of paper, mm 394 x 
576, Biblioteca Querini Stampalia, Venice, inv. n. 547. 

29 Sherman does not attempt any identification. It could be the cartoon, today lost, for 
Raphael's canvas with Saint Michael the Archangel today in the Louvre. Moreover there 
are two drawings on this subject alternately attributed to Raphael or to Penni: Saint 
Michael the Archangel. Pen and ink whit body-color on paper, mm 280 x 197, National 
Gallery, Kupferstichkabinett, Oslo, inv. 15281; Saint Michael the Archangel. Pen and ink 
white wash and white body-color, squared in black chalk, on paper, mm 416 x 277, Musée 
du Louvre, Département des Arts graphiques, Paris, inv. 4050. 
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house a picture representing Saint Marguerite? and two tapestries coming 
from the Sistine set, stolen during the sack of Rome in 1527: the Conversion of 
St. Paul and the Preaching of St. Paul?! In 1530, once again according to Michiel, 
there was the portrait of pope Julius 11’s favourite, nicknamed “el Parmesan,” at 
Antonio Foscarini's house and Gabriele Vendramin possessed two drawings?? 
representing a Nativity and the Meeting between Leo the Great and Attila for 
the Vatican Rooms.33 Furthermore, as it is written in two later inventories of 
his collection (1568; 1569), Vendramin also owned other artworks relating to 
Raphael: a set of prints about the Twelve Apostles, a drawing with Venus and 
Vulcan and another one with the artist's self-portrait.?* Then in 1530 Michiel 
saw a bedroom totally decorated with pictures by Domenico Campagnola at 
Alvise Cornaro's house in Padua, where scenes had been taken from Raphael's 
compositions via prints.3 Two years later he was again in the same city, but 
this time he visited Pietro Bembo's house. There he could admire his portrait, 
painted in Urbino by the master when the Venetian nobleman was young,?6 
and the Double portrait of Andrea Navagero and Agostino Beazzano today in 
Rome.?” Most likely in the first half of the decade Raphael's beautiful master- 


30 In Shearman’s opinion most likely it corresponds to the painting now in Wien. Raphael, 
Saint Marguerite. Oil on wood, cm 191,3 x 123; Kunsthistorisches Museum, Wien, inv. 
n. GG 17. 

31 Shearman 2003, 1528/10. 

32 Ivi,1530/41530/5. 

33 Maybe they could be identifiable with two sheets now at the Département des Arts 
graphiques in the Louvre: Giovan Francesco Penni, Adoration of the shepherds. Pen and 
ink, white heightening over black chalk on blue washed paper, mm 540 x 403 inv. 3460; 
Raphael, The meeting of Leo the Great and Attila. Silverpoint, brush and wash, white 
heightening on parchment, mm 362 x 592, inv. n. 3873. 

34 Shearman 2003, 1568/4; 1569/1. Shearman thought that the sheet with Venus and Vulcan 
could be the one now at the Louvre, formerly attributed to Penni. Raphael's workshop, 
Venus and Vulcan. Pen and ink, white heightening, traces of black chalk and metalpoint, 
mm 370 x 242, Louvre, Département des Arts graphiques, Paris, inv. n. 3657. 

35  lvii53o[T. 

36 Shearman was skeptic about the traditional identification of this Bembo's portrait with 
the little picture by Raphael now in Budapest, even because, according to Michiel, it 
should have been absolutely frontal. Then Ballarin proved that actually the little Budapest 
picture portrays cardinal Ippolito I d'Este. Alessandro Ballarin, "Nota sul Cardinale di 
Raffaello a Budapest. ‘Ippolito fa la ninfa”. Leonardo a Milano. Problemi di leonardismo 
milanese fra Quattrocento e Cinquecento. Giovanni Antonio Boltraffio prima della pala 
Casio, edited by Alessandro Ballarin, vol. 2, Edizioni dell'Aurora, 2010b, 990-1000. 

37 Raphael, Double portrait of Andrea Navagero and Agostino Beazzano. 1516, oil on can- 
vas, cm 74 x 107, Galleria Doria-Pamphilji, Rome. Shearman 2003. 1532/7. In 1538 Bembo 
gave the portrait to Beazzano, who lived in Treviso, and ante 1585 it was owned by an 
unidentified “abate Cesi" Davide Gasparotto. "Raffaello Sanzio. Doppio ritratto di Andrea 
Navagero e Agostino Beazzano." Pietro Bembo e l'invenzione del Rinascimento, edited by 
Guido Beltramini, et al., Marsilio, 2013, pp. 260—61. 
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piece today at the Prado, the so-called Perla, had already arrived to Verona at 
Canossa's palace.38 Then in 1537 Michiel recorded that, again in Padua, Marco 
Mantova Benavides owned a little painting with Saint Jerome in the desert.?? 
Finally another later source, unreported by Shearman, testifies the long lasting 
success of Raphael in Venice, showing that he was still unforgotten in the sec- 
ond half of the century. In fact, in 1571 the Venetian gentleman Rocco Benedetti 
quoted Raphael among the authors of those beautiful paintings which deco- 
rated the Rialto bridge to celebrate the victory in Lepanto. Moreover the artist's 
name emerged as the only "foreign" of the group, which included just Venetian 
painters such as Bellini, Giorgione, Titian, Pordenone, Sebastiano del Piombo 
and Bassano himself.4? 

Returning to the first half of the century, a cycle of frescoes decorating the 
apse of Saint Peter and Saint Paul church in Castel Roganzuolo, near Treviso, 
should be considered an immediate and programmatic reaction to Raphael's 
success in the territories of the Serenissima during the Twenties. In 1975 
Caterina Furlan attributed these pictures to Francesco Pagani da Figino, nick- 
named Francesco da Milano, and dated them to 1525 ca., stressing how widely 
the painter used raphaelesque patterns, as in Costantin's Vision of the Cross that 
replicates the Vendramin drawing today at the Louvre, or in the Miraculous 
Draught of Fishes.*! In respect to the last scene, she pointed out some little 
variants in comparison to the cartoon and the tapestry: the addition of an 
oar foreshortened between Andrew's legs and the thumb of Christ's left hand 
bent toward the inside of the palm. Thus she observed that these variants can 
be found in a famous drawing by Raphael on this subject, now in the Windsor 
Collection,^? and in the mentioned woodcut by Ugo da Carpi. In Furlan's 


38 Raphael, Holy Family with Saint Anne and Saint John the Baptist called La Perla. Ca. 1518, oil 
on wood, cm 144 x 115, Museo del Prado, Madrid, inv. P301. The painting was inherited by 
the Counts of Canossa after the death of Ludovico Canossa (1475-1532), formerly bishop 
of Bayeux and Raphael's patron for the picture. It remained at Palazzo Canossa in Verona 
till 1604, when it was acquired by Vincenzo I Gonzaga, duke of Mantua. Henry Joannides 
et al., editors. Late Raphael. Museo Nacional del Prado, 2012, 200-7. 

39 Shearman 2003, 1537/1. 

40 “[...] S'adornó poi ciascuna bottega d'armi, di spoglie, e di trofei di nemici presi nella 
battaglia, e di Quadri maravigliosi di Giovà Bellino, di Giorgion da Castel Franco, di Raffael 
d’Urbino, del Pordenone, di Sebastianello, di Titiano, del Bassanese miracoloso in pingere 
cose pastorali, e di molti altri eccellentissimi Pittori [...].” 

Rocco Benedetti. Ragguaglio delle Allegrezze, Solennita, e feste fatte in Venetia per la 
felice Vittoria, al Clariss. Sig. Girolamo Diedo, digniss. Consigliere di Corfù. Venice, Grazioso 
Perchaccino, 1571. 

41 Caterina Furlan. “Contributo a Francesco da Milano.” Il Noncello, vol. 40, 1975, pp. 3-18. 

42 Raphael, Miraculous Draught of Fishes. 1515-16, pen, brush and wash and white height- 
ening over black chalk and stylus on pale buff washed paper, mm 200 x 339, Royal 
Collections, Windsor, inv. n. RCIN 912749. 
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FIGURE 12.3 Andrea Schiavone after Raphael, Miraculous Draught of Fishes. 1548-52, 
Metropolitan Museum, New York 


opinion the English leaf should have been the real model for the fresco instead 
of the print, because they are oriented in the same direction. Then a coun- 
terpart engraving by Andrea Schiavone?? (Fig. 12.3) and finally Jacopo's can- 
vas, should be considered a later revival of this raphaelesque composition in 
the Forties, still in the Windsor version and in the last case also in the same 
direction. 

Compared to his youthful attitude towards replicating only a figure or a 
group of figures from Raphael's compositions, this time Jacopo Bassano cop- 
ied the pattern in full, except for some marginal changes: the addition of a 
green mantle on Andrew's shoulders which blows in the wind and the posture 
of Zebedee, who is clamping the boat with an oar and is looking toward the 
water, instead of holding up the oar and looking forward towards to the other 
Apostles, as in Raphael's composition. Disregarding these minor variants, it is 
important to wonder whether this wonderful masterpiece can be judged only 
a mere copy. To answer the question, a source now available, but unknown to 


43 Oberhuber1978, 58, no. 20. 
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Roberto Longhi, should be considered. It is a record included in the so called 
Libro secondo di dare e avere della famiglia Da Ponte, that is the second and only 
surviving of the four ledgers of Jacopo's familiar enterprise.** In 1545 Jacopo 
wrote that the Venetian podestá Pietro Pizzamano requested a painting by him 
representing the history of Christ sailing with disciples, identified by scholars 
with the Washington canvas.* For this reason the picture cannot be consid- 
ered just as a personal exercise in classicism, as Longhi did, but should be seen 
as a typical commission from a Venetian nobleman. 

Even though the short note does not mention anything about a hypotheti- 
cal special request by the patron about the pattern of the composition, an- 
other question rises about the chance to use the escamotage of copying in full 
a famous raphaelesque scheme to update the image. Assuming that the can- 
vas would be displayed in a palace in Venice, in a context deeply devoted to 
Raphael as previously shown, and considering Jacopo's reputation as a clever 
artist, it is unbelievable that he acted as a mere copyist. Despite the very dif- 
ficult task of proving this, it should actually be imagined as a precise will of 
transferring Raphael's wonderful invention onto canvas, explicitly quoting the 
Sistine Miraculous Draught for a cultivated patron and translating that extraor- 
dinary model in a Venetian style thanks to his great artistic skills. 
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CHAPTER 13 


Que se haga al modo y manera de |....]: Copy and 
Interpretation in the Visual Arts in Aragón during 
the 16th Century 


Carmen Morte García 


The donors' tastes demanded that the artists worked “al modo y manera” (in 
the manner and style) of existing modellos. This request, with few excep- 
tions, implied that clients weren't interested in originality as an aesthetic 
value. In Aragón, as in other European territories, painters and sculptors of 
the Renaissance had in their workshops copies of masterpieces and of their 
own works on different supports (prints, drawings, clay maquettes, reliefs, 
etc.) which provided modellos and working material for their collaborators. 
They also produced literal replicas or free interpretations of them. One could 
find copies of masterpieces from both Italy and the Netherlands, imported or 
brought directly from their travels by various personalities. Among the great 
number of Aragonese serial replicas made after originals there were works of 
notable success, especially paintings.! 


1 "Que se haga al modo y manera." Imitation and Prestige 


As testified by the notarial documentation, this phrase is reiterated in the com- 
missions of several works of art of the sixteenth century. In the contracts, art- 
ists were required to copy their own compositions from previous projects or 
other masters' modellos: this could have been due either to the buyers' per- 
sonal artistic tastes or to an emulative intent, as we will demonstrate in the 
following two examples: the main altarpieces of the present Basilica of Santa 
María del Pilar of Zaragoza and of the Cathedral of Huesca, both realized in al- 
abaster and entrusted to the sculptor Damián Forment. In the contract for the 


1 This article has been written after the research of the Grupo de Investigación Artifice, spon- 
sored by funding from the Gobierno de Aragón and of the European Regional Development 
Fund. It can also be classified among the initiatives of the investigation project i+d+i 
(HAR2015-66999-P), granted by the Spanish Ministry of Economy, Industry and Competition: 
Programa Estatal de Fomento de Investigación Científica y Técnica de Excelencia. 
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lower part (“pie”) of the Pilar altarpiece, agreed between the council of canons 
and the sculptor on 1 May 1509, an attempt was made to surpass the proposed 
modello by requiring Forment to do it in alabaster “mejor que el pie del retablo 
del Aseo” (better than the lower part of the Cathedral altarpiece). This was the 
main altarpiece of the Cathedral of Zaragoza (dedicated to the Epiphany), a 
monumental Gothic work sculpted in alabaster in the fifteenth century, which 
marked a milestone in the design of Aragonese altars.? 

Proposing La Seo (the Cathedral) as a model, the council of canons of the 
Pillar were probably referring to the architectural design and to technical is- 
sues, as can be deduced by comparing the two altarpieces. Both show the 
Gothic manner (al moderno) in the triptych-shaped structure, as well as in the 
architectonical elements and ornamentation. The only exception is to be found 
in the sotabanco: the Renaissance style (al romano) was introduced in the Pilar 
altarpiece, which is dedicated to the Assumption of the Virgin. The sotabanco 
shows the imago clipeata of the sculptor and his wife, Jerónima Alboreda. 
Aside from this imposition by the client, the biggest difference in this altar- 
piece is the exceptional imagery sculpted by Forment in Renaissance forms, 
with copies of engravings by Albrecht Diirer and references to Leonardo da 
Vinci. These must have been inspired by Fernando Yáñez and Fernando Llanos 
(Los Hernandos) and some of the figures they painted in the High Altarpiece 
of the Cathedral of Valencia. 

With this first exceptional work in Zaragoza, Forment gained fame and the 
power to undertake all the great sculptural projects of the capital. His achieve- 
ments also represented an example for his disciples and collaborators to 
imitate. 

On the other hand, in the contract for the execution of the main altarpiece 
of the Cathedral of Huesca (7 September 1520), the council of canons demand- 
ed that the same sculptor “se haga como está el de Nuestra Señora del Pilar de 
Caragoga” (that he make it as that of Nuestra Señora del Pilar of Zaragoza), as 
repeated several times in the contract's text. The desire by Huesca's council 
of canons for emulation and prestige is obvious. While the design of the two 
Aragonese altarpieces is very similar, Forment updated the compositions by 
copying modellos of Raphael from Marcantonio Raimondi's prints, as well as 
elements of the Laocoón and of Michelangelo's production.3 


2 For this altarpiece see: Mè Carmen Lacarra Ducay, El retablo mayor de la Seo de Zaragoza. 
Gobierno de Aragón, 1999. 

3 For this sculptor, see: Carmen Morte García, Damián Forment escultor del Renacimiento. CAI, 
2009a. 
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When clients didn't have a modello of their taste to imitate, they could re- 
quire the artist to travel to find what they were seeking. A good example of 
this is given in the contract for the realization of a silver custodia for Nuestra 
Señora del Pilar of Zaragoza (5 July 1531). The contract document specifies 
that a “Custodia que sea muy rica” (very fine custodia) was expected, hence the 
goldsmith Pedro Lamayson was asked to investigate “en donde hay Custodias 
muy ricas y aquellas vistas y bien reconocidas, hará dos tragas” (where very fine 
custodias could be found, and after seeing and recognizing them, to draft two 
sketches). The council of canons reserved for itself the choice of the design.* 


2 Author's and Workshop's Copies from Drawings, Clay or Wax 
Patrons, Cartoons, Prints, Plaquettes, Medals and Coins 


The copies of works of art can be explained not only by the artistic taste of the 
clients, but also by the activity of the workshops and by the art market. Again, 
the written documentation and the preserved works of art are good testimo- 
nies to study copies and interpretations made by the master himself, by his 
workshop or by the independent artists his disciples would later become. This 
repetition of modellos could be made from drawings? clay or wax patrons, 
cartoons, prints, plaquettes, medals or coins. 

In Aragón, one of the studios in which this process was used was that of the 
sculptor Damián Forment. Indeed, Forment himself provided the members of 
his different and coexisting working sites with the necessary material (wood 
or alabaster) to be transposed into the final works, in order to obtain composi- 
tions which had been highly controlled in their execution and which would 
thus meet the quality requirements for Forment's seal. Our sculptor's absences 
during the execution of some contracted works were clearly due to his attend- 
ing to other works in progress. 

In the 1520s, Forment had three "artistic enterprises" operating at the same 
time in Aragón (Zaragoza and Huesca) and in Catalonia (Montblanc-Poblet). 
The extensive production of works contracted by the artist throughout his 
whole professional career (about forty years) motivated him to repeat some 
modellos, showing in his last projects a greater ability to control foreshortening, 


4 Zaragoza, Archivo Histórico de Protocolos Notariales, Miguel Villanueva, 1531, f. 421; the doc- 
ument is transcribed in: Manuel Abizanda y Broto, Documentos para la historia artística y 
literaria de Aragón. La Editorial, 1915, 309-11. Finally, this silver custodia was not made. 

5 A drawing was obviously training for the hand and a preparatory sketch for paintings or 
sculptures. 
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as can be verified in the two soldiers of the Resurrection of the main altarpiece 
of the Pilar (this relief was made between 1509 and 1511) and in the same char- 
acters of the main altarpiece of the Riojan Cathedral of Santo Domingo de la 
Calzada (1537-40); they, however, are not the only known replicas. 

The sculptor's working method can also be deduced from written sources, 
mainly represented by the contracts of works of art collected in notarial pro- 
tocols and by two exceptional documents, to be compared with the concise 
information of the contracts. These two sources are a dispute Forment had 
in 1535 with the monks of the Royal Monastery of Poblet (Tarragona) over the 
final payment for the completion of the main altarpiece of that monastery, 
and the criminal proceedings which were held in Huesca in 1548 against 
Sebastián Ximénez, disciple of Damián Forment. 

This trial serves as an unusual document regarding artistic life in sixteenth 
century Aragón. Reading it, we can perceive both veneration towards the 
master, and a critical remark on working methods developed in a commercial 
sense: a reproach that had appeared before in the dispute over the alabaster 
altarpiece of the Monastery of Poblet, commissioned to Forment in 1527. The 
matter concerning our study refers to Ximénez's possession of “dos muestras de 
retablos debuxadas en pergamino”” (two sketches of altarpieces on parchment) 
the sculptor had lent to his disciple in accordance with an agreement they had, 
by the terms of which Ximénez had to leave to his master the execution of 
the statuary (imaginería) of the works he contracted. These graphic modellos 
might have been drawings made to be presented to different clients, and they 
might also have been used in previous works, which would account for the 
similarities and replicas in the architectonical structure of the altars. 

Forment's ability as a draftsman could be demonstrated by the full-size 
sketches of all the compositions before their execution in alabaster as required 
in the contract of the main altarpiece of the Cathedral of Huesca (7 September 
1520): "debuxarlas una vez y otra ata que los dichos señores queden contentos de 


6 Antonio Durán Gudiol, Proceso criminal contra Maestre Sebastián Ximénez, escultor (1548). 
IEA, 1992, 21; 39; 51; 61; 88. 

7 Document dated 12 February 1537 (transcribed in: Morte García 2009a, doc. 415 of the CD). 
The samples could also be on paper and, more rarely, on canvas or cloth: in this way a “mues- 
tra de lienco" was placed in the Church of the Pilar of Zaragoza during the execution of its 
main altarpiece. There was even another “muestra que esta tragada de carbon en una paret 
de la casa y obrador del dicho maestre Forment"; one document is dated 2 April 1515 and the 
other 24 December 1517. Both are transcribed in Carmen Morte García, El Retablo Mayor de 
la Basílica de Nuestra Señora del Pilar de Zaragoza. NE-GA-CMZ, 1995, Apéndice Documental 
11, CIV, doc. 9; and CV, doc. 10. However, in the Aragonese documentation of the sixteenth 
century, muestra and traza are used equally as elements of graphic representation. 
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la ordenanca de dichas istorias y de cada una dellas” (draw them once and again 
until the clients are satisfied).8 

He "recycled" his graphic modellos in simultaneous works, in the statue of a 
female saint as in one of St. John the Evangelist. Indeed, this can be seen in the 
sculpture of St. Catherine of Alexandria from the Huesca Altarpiece and two 
others from the Poblet altarpiece (1527-29), where only slight variations occur 
and the differences are mostly observed in their execution, for they have been 
produced by the hands of different assistants working in the various work- 
shops which were simultaneously active. 

The artists who knew how to draw took great care to protect their sketches, 
and when, in 1532, Gregorio Bigarny Pardo, son of the famous French sculptor 
Felipe Bigarny, settled in Burgos and entered the master's workshop to con- 
tinue his training, Forment prohibited him from taking his material away with- 
out his consent. The fact that he provided or sold his drawings to his pupils 
explains the close relation of the works of his collaborators with Formentian 
modellos. In addition, after Forment's death (December 1540), his disciples 
and perhaps other imagineros (makers of religious images) probably bought 
his drawings from his daughters. 

We chose the example of the alabaster Presentation in the temple of the main 
altarpiece ofthe Pilar of Zaragoza (1512-18) and the same subject from the main 
altarpiece of Santo Domingo de la Calzada (1537-40). Between 1520 and 1524, 
Juan de Salas made a replica of the Pilar composition in the corresponding 
scene of the main altarpiece of the Church of Tauste (Zaragoza), while Bernal 
Forment (the master's nephew) made one, with slight variations from that of 
the Calzada altarpiece, in the Riojan altarpiece of Castañares (1544-55).! Both 
works are realized in wood, and each disciple had collaborated respectively in 
one of the aforementioned altarpieces commissioned to their master. 

Unfortunately, the only graphic material left was drawn by the sculptor 
Damián Forment, who was able to better develop his skill as he trained also as 
a painter, even though none of his paintings have been identified. Nonetheless, 
the documentation informs us that he made drawings for works that were ex- 
ecuted by other painters. 

Another operating procedure in our sculptor's workshop consisted in mak- 
ing sketches, "patrones de barro como este acostumbra" (clay samples, as is 


8 Transcribed in Morte García 2009a, doc. 181 of the CD. 

9 Agustín Bustamante García, "Forment, Bigarny y Gregorio Pardo." Boletín del Museo e 
Instituto "Camón Aznar,’ XXXIV, 1988, pp. 167-71. 

10 Carmen Morte García, et al., El retablo mayor renacentista de Tauste. Institución Fernando 
el Católico, 2012. Carmen Morte García, “El retablo Mayor de Santo Domingo de la Calzada 
de ‘Maestre Damián Forment.” La Catedral Calceatense desde el Renacimiento hasta el 
presente, edited by Eduardo Azofra, Gobierno de La Rioja, 2009c, pp. 11-67, 62-67. 
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customary).! It is possible that some three-dimensional, scaled up modellos 
were made of plaster or wax, as suggested by the inventory of Juan de Juni's 
workshop in Medina de Rioseco (Valladolid, 1577): at the time, the altarpiece 
of Santa María of that Castilian city was under construction and some clay 
modellos of the sculptures that Juni provided to the sculptors who carved the 
wood are mentioned. Also mentioned among these goods, is a black wax mod- 
ello of the whole altarpiece, placed in a box.!? Vasari recommended “chi vuole 
che le figure dil legno si possino condurre a perfezzione, bisogna che e’ ne faccia 
prima il modello di cera o di terra...” (he who wants to make perfect carved 
figures first has to make a wax or clay modello.!3 A print by Niccolò della Casa 
which depicts a Portrait of Baccio Bandinelli with his sculptural modellos is very 
significant in this respect.!^ 

The documentation on how copies were made in the workshops from 
three-dimensional modellos is scarce, but a document dated 2 November 
1526, related to the chapel of the Sacrament of the present Basilica of the Pilar 
of Zaragoza, mentions some cherubs (not preserved) made from a mould in 
Forment's workshop. Since the works that we know from this artistic company 
are not identical, we must deduce that once removed from the moulds, they 
were then worked manually and this can be seen in the different technical 
execution of each of them. 

We have selected the following examples to prove this. (Fig. 13.1) The first 
one is the wooden relief of Christ Carrying the Cross placed in the main al- 
tarpiece of the Church of San Pablo of Zaragoza (1511-17), of which an almost 
literal replica was made for the old main altarpiece of the Church of Mary 
Magdalene of the same city (1519): both had been commissioned to Forment 
and in both cases he could count on the help of the members of his workshop. 


11 Durán Gudiol 1992, 21. It is the agreement concluded with the painter Esteban de 
Solórzano on 14 July 1537 for the execution of the main altarpiece of the Church of San Gil 
of Ortilla (Huesca). The document specifies that he had to make the thirteen images and 
the two embossed stories “en casa de maestre Forment con sus patrones de barro como el 
acostumbra hazer en su casa..." (at master Forment's house with his clay modellos as he is 
accustomed to doing at home ...).I will publish an article regarding this altarpiece shortly. 

12 The inventory is published in: José Martí y Monsó, Estudios histórico-artísticos relativos 
a Valladolid (1898-1901). L. Miñon, 1901, 483; see also: Jesús Parrado del Olmo, Talleres es- 
cultóricos del siglo XVI en Castilla y León: arte como idea, arte como empresa comercial. 
Universidad de Valladolid, 2002, 76-77. 

13 Giorgio Vasari, Le vite de’ più eccellenti pittori, scultori, e architettori. Vol. 1, L. Torrentino. 
Florence, 1550, chap. XIV. Vasari himself (chap. XVI) and Francisco Pacheco inform us 
about clay modellos made by the painters before tracing the compositions on the car- 
toon; Francisco Pacheco, Arte de la pintura. 1649. Annotated and with an introduction by 
Bonaventura Bassegoda i Hugas, Catedra, 1990, 436; 440. 

14  Ca.1540-1548, engraving; Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, inv. n. 2012.136.322. 
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FIGURE 13.1 Damián Forment, Christ Carrying the Croo. 1511-17, Parish Church of San 
Pablo, Zaragoza 
PHOTO BY THE AUTHOR, COURTESY OF THE DIVISION OF CULTURAL 
HERITAGE OF ZARAGOZA'S ARCHDIOCESE 


The second example is given by two reliefs, in alabaster and small in size, 
representing the Adoration of the shepherds. One is kept in the parish Church 
of Sobradiel (Zaragoza), and the other was in the Cucarella collection in 
Barcelona. They can be dated to the 1520s and were probably destined to 
be closely contemplated in a domestic environment: this would explain the 
thoroughness of their execution. The Sobradiel relief, of higher quality, was 
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FIGURE 13.24 Damián Forment (attr.), Adoration of the sheperds. Ca. 1520-30, Parish Church 
of Santiago, Sobradiel (Zaragoza) 
PHOTO BY F. ALVIRA LIZANO, COURTESY OF THE DIVISION OF CULTURAL 
HERITAGE OF ZARAGOZA'S ARCHDIOCESE 


probably by the master himself, while that of the private Catalan collection 
could be a copy executed in the workshop. (Figs. 13.2a-13.2b) He might have 
made these works, among others, as products to be sold, or as modellos to be 
illustrated and even offered to the clients as “gifts” before contracting great 
works: an act of bribery which was denounced in the aforementioned dispute 
over the altarpiece of the Catalan Monastery of Poblet.!* 

The practice of reiterating modellos was used in other territories of Spain 
also, as with two reliefs of the Adoration of the Kings from Castilian workshops: 
one, made in alabaster, is situated in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, and the 
other, in polychrome wood, in the Museo Nacional de Escultura of Valladolid. 

We have scant information regarding the cartones, and we are going to 
refer to the case of a painting in which the use of cartoons by other artists was 


15 The dispute is transcribed in: Emma Liaño Martínez, Poblet: el retablo de Damian Forment. 
Monasterio de Santa María de Poblet, 2007; and Morte García 2009a, addenda B in the CD. 
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FIGURE 13.2B Workshop of Damián Forment (attr.), Adoration of the Sheperds. Ca. 1520-30, 
private collection, formerly Cucarella collection, Barcelona 
PHOTO BY THE AUTHOR 


imposed on the painters in charge of its execution. These are the panels of the 
main altarpiece of Sallent de Gállego (Huesca), whose 1537 contract required 
the painters Martín García and Antón de Plasencia “que todos los cartones que 
an de serbir para las ystorias de pintar en el dicho retablo sean debuxadas de su 
propia mano de maestre Forment” (to draw by their hand all the cartoons for 
the scenes to be painted in the aforementioned altarpiece).!* The drawings are 
lost, but the paintings are not, and in them we can notice a copy of the sculp- 
tor's modellos, as in the well-muscled shepherd of the Nativity, an inverted and 
smaller replica of the powerful image of the soldier of the Calvary of the main 
altarpiece of the Cathedral of Huesca. 

The altarpiece of Sallent has wood sculptures in the central niche and in the 
attic as well. The known documentation does not mention the obligation to 
follow Forment's modellos, but there is no doubt that the prophets who form 
part of the sculptural group placed in the principal niche are based on two 
prophets of the main altarpiece in the Cathedral of Huesca. They are not literal 


16 Ángel Hernansanz Merlo et al., “Juan de Moreto y Martín García: obras de colaboración 
(153031541) Seminario de Arte Aragonés, 42-43, 1988-89, pp. 351-88, doc. 4. We don't 
know if it was possible to make canvas cartoons. 
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copies, the difference being in the lack of movement in the Huesca sculptures. 
In addition to the Italian sculptor Juan de Moreto, two disciples of Forment, 
Miguel de Peñaranda and Pedro Lasaosa, intervened in the project of Sallent, 
and this accounts for these similarities. 

With respect to prints, a portable cultural medium by which modellos 
could be disseminated, the partial or total reproduction of printed sources was 
common to the artists who were active during the sixteenth century in Spain. 
Nevertheless, the market of prints that came to our country is still not suffi- 
ciently understood and apparently the business was in the hands of foreigners, 
as it was in the seventeenth century. The painter and theorist of the Baroque, 
Jusepe Martínez, reports on the profits made by foreigners in Spain—by sell- 
ing large quantities of these reproductions—while telling the story of a French 
merchant of prints.!? 

The artists could own a good number of these graphic modellos, and the best 
known data concern the Flemish sculptors Guillaume de Bolduch and Paulo 
de Elberemberg, former members of Damien Forment's workshop. They were 
living in Barcelona on 9 April 1532 and entrusted to the carpenter Bernardo 
Batlle the deposit of "sesenta y seis docenas de grabados y pergaminos, donde 
había debuxos de ymatges o de figures ...” (66 dozen prints and parchments, 
with drawings of images or figures). This deposit was made in preparation for a 
trip to Rome. According to what Guillaume de Bolduch declares on his return, 
on 28 May 1546, his partner Paulo had died when he retrieved his part.!8 

In Aragon, the prints were used mostly for painting, but also in reliefs and 
sculptures executed on all kinds of supports: wood, stone and metal. Zaragoza 
was already a powerful commercial centre as early as the fifteenth century, and 
still was in the sixteenth, becoming the most important centre from an artistic 
and cultural point of view. The engravings with the most significant circulation 
were produced by Martin Schongauer (from the end of the fifteenth century), 
by Albrecht Dürer (ca. 1510), by engravers of the Roman school, after creations 
by Raphael or Michelangelo (the first was Raimondi, towards 1520), by the 
School of Fontainebleau (ca. 1550), and, from the Low Countries: Cornelis Cort 
(based on Italian compositions, ca. 1570), Juan Sadeler and the Wierix brothers 
between the sixteenth and the seventeenth century. 


17 Jusepe Martínez, Discursos practicables del nobilísimo arte de la pintura. Edited by Valentín 
Carderera, Manuel Tello. Madrid, 1866, 190-92; the author laments that no compositions 
were engraved in Spain. See: Benito Navarrete Prieto, La pintura andaluza del siglo XVII y 
sus fuentes grabadas. Fundación de Apoyo a la Historia del Arte Hispánico, 1998. 

18 José M? Madurell y Marimón, “Escultores renacentistas en Cataluña.” Anales y Boletín de 
los Museos de Arte de Barcelona, vol. v, nos. 3-4, 1947, pp. 205-339, doc. 46; 47; 67 and 68. 
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It is true that some artists transformed skillfully the prints that inspired 
them. The use of these repertories is very disparate and a certain iconography 
can easily be transformed into one of very different meaning, just by changing 
the symbol that identifies it. Thus, the Wise Virgin by Schongauer (ca. 1480-90) 
located in the altarpiece of the Saviour of the town of Broto, ca. 1495 (today in 
the Museum of Zaragoza), is transformed into a Saint Barbara by replacing the 
burning lamp with a tower. 

In the sixteenth century, Dürer's engravings were probably acquired directly 
from the German, Zaragoza-based printer Jorge Coci. Aragonese artists used 
them as modellos and as an early source of inspiration. This early use is con- 
firmed by the print of the Meeting of Joachim and Anne at the Golden Gate, 
from the series of woodcuts depicting the “Life of the Virgin”, which were de- 
signed by Albrecht Dürer between 1504 and 151, and published all together 
in 151. Forment, in the corresponding scene depicted in a relief of the afore- 
mentioned altarpiece of the Zaragoza Basilica del Pilar, makes a literal replica 
of the two protagonists. This part of the altarpiece was carved between 1509 
and 151, and the print was then circulating in the workshops of the capital of 
the Ebro, as the painter Pedro de Aponte had been copying the figure of the 
obese character in a painting representing Saint John the Evangelist reproving 
the philosopher Crato, for the main altarpiece of the parish Church of Grañén 
(Huesca), contracted in 1511. Curiously, Aponte participated in the polychromy 
of this part of the Pilar altarpiece. Dürer's extraordinary compositions were 
not easy to reproduce in all their complexity for any artist. 

It is impossible to propose here a list of all the citations—credible or 
biased—which can be found in the prints of all of the engravers, but for the 
sake of interest I will now refer to the print of the Birth of the Virgin from the 
previously mentioned series, the “Life of the Virgin" by the German master. The 
print was the basis for the solution Forment adopted for the general lines of 
the monumental composition of the same scene in the Pilar altarpiece, al- 
though he changed the environmental details (adapting them to the Hispanic 
domestic environment), and reduced the number of figures; some of them, 
including St. Anne, St. Joachim or the young woman standing with the basin, 
come from this printed source too. Nevertheless, the sculptor treated them 
with a more Italianizing tone, thanks to the study of paintings from the shutters 
of the main altarpiece of the Cathedral of Valencia made by Los Hernandos. 
It is surprising that in this composition the artist achieved very peculiar re- 
sults, as if it were his own creation, with skillful resolutions in placing the fig- 
ures, foreshortenings, volumes, rotations, movement and faces. 

The result of Forment's compositional modellos, with his skillful handling 
of the sources, were both unaltered copies and versions where the original idea 
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was somewhat modified. It is not surprising that his pupils made almost literal 
replicas of the work of the Pilar of Zaragoza in two small alabaster reliefs, one 
kept in the Museo Nacional de Arte de Cataluña, Barcelona, and the other in 
the Museo Arqueológico Nacional de España, Madrid, though none of them 
reaches the virtuosity of the master. It was Juan de Salas, member of the work- 
shop during the execution of the Zaragoza altarpiece, who remained faithful 
to this composition in the polychrome wood scene of the Birth of the Virgin 
on the main altarpiece of Tauste (Zaragoza), inverting the original modellos 
placement of figures, and who then also replicated it in stone, with small varia- 
tions, in the choir stand of the Cathedral of Palma de Mallorca.!9 

The works at the Basilica of Nuestra Señora del Pilar were a school for young 
sculptors, who took notes of compositions and typologies, but the diffusion 
of the modellos, maybe also through prints, also served to keep the modellos 
themselves alive. There is a document, dated 1519, in which Jerónimo Vidal, 
silversmith of Zaragoza, certified that he carved some plates in boxwood “de 
diversas invenciones” (of several inventions) for Forment, and committed him- 
self not to make anything similar for the rest of his life. This evidence can be 
interpreted as saying that with this formula the sculptor guaranteed for him- 
self a sort of intellectual property, and control over the circulation of his inven- 
tions, in order to perpetuate his particular modellos and to develop a business 
around these woodcuts. His engagement with the fairs of Medina del Campo 
could have been to sell his works as well as to buy prints.?° 

A lesser known topic concerning the transmission of modellos is that of the 
metal objects—generally made of bronze—present in the artists’ workshops 
as working tools: these consisted of plaquettes, medals, and coins. Plaquettes 
were widely recognized and were as valuable as engraved sources, for indeed 
they were not unique pieces either. The best known are those by Moderno, 
pseudonym of the prolific Veronese sculptor Galeazzo Mondella (1467-1528). 
He made a composition dedicated to the Adoration of the Kings, which was 
copied by an Aragonese artist in a polychrome alabaster relief of the same 


19 The Tauste altarpiece was finalized in 1524. Juan de Salas was documented in Mallorca 
on 22 February 1526, when he contracted the portal of the choir “a la romana” and two 
wood corbels for the cathedral choir stalls. The French sculptor Gabriel Joly, settled in 
Aragon, copied the maid who warms up the diapers in the scene depicting the Nativity of 
the Virgin (wood) in the main altarpiece of the Church of Aniñón, Zaragoza. Also, a figure 
of St. Anne lying down—in polychrome wood—is based on Forment's modellos. It must 
have been part of the homonymous composition attributed to a Castilian sculptor kept in 
Palazzo Venezia in Rome (inv. N. 1101, Castel Sant'Angelo, 1920). 

20 Zaragoza, Archivo Histórico de Protocolos Notariales, notary Luis Navarro, year 1518, 82v- 
83r; year 1519, f. 54r; for the information about Medina del Campo see: notary Juan Campi, 
year1530, f. 169. 
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subject in the church of the castle of Javier (Navarra). Other modellos of the 
same composition by the Italian artist were probably circulating,? since the 
sculptor Gabriel Joly interpreted it in a polychrome wood relief of the main 
altarpiece of Tauste (Zaragoza), and the Italian Matteo Cesa from Belluno (ca. 
1425—Ca. 1495) repeated it in another relief in the same material. 

Moderno's plaques depicting The Labours of Hercules were broadly circu- 
lated and copied in reliefs of civil architecture, as showcased in the paintings 
of the altarpiece of the Church of Santa Librada of the Cathedral of Sigüenza 
(Guadalajara), executed by Juan Soreda between 1525 and 1526, and in the re- 
liefs of the patio of the Infanta of Zaragoza, ca. 1550 (formerly palace of Gabriel 
Zaporta).2? The Labours of Hercules represented in this building are the follow- 
ing: the Fight with the Nemean lion, the Stealing of the cattle of Geryon, the Fight 
with the centaur Nessus, and the Fight with the giant Antaeus. 

With respect to medals, I will just refer to the “XVI o XX medallas de plomo 
y de sus figuras” (16 or 20 lead medals and their modellos), found in a drawer 
among the colours of the painter Pedro de Ponte (Aponte).?3 

Numismatics served as inspiration for copying as well. In a work of excep- 
tional quality, the altarpiece of the Passion of Our Lord Redeemer, painted after 
1521 and located in the chapel of this dedication in the Church of San Pedro 
of Alagón (Zaragoza), the artist took up the filo-classical spirit by painting 
the myth of the Wolf with the breastfed twins Romulus and Remus, found- 
ers of Rome, on the helmet of the warrior on the left. Nevertheless, it is not 
a reproduction of the Capitoline sculpture with the Etruscan Wolf and the 
Renaissance twins added at the end of the fifteenth century, because the paint- 
er probably copied the composition of a 3rd century BC coin (didracma) of the 
Republic of Rome.?* The coin probably belonged to Francisco de Ayala, knight 
of the Order of Santiago, who commissioned the work, or to his lord, Juan de 
Aragón, duke of Luna and Viceroy of Naples. 


21 It comes from the Collection of Samuel H. Kress, National Gallery of Washington. In 
2010 a plaquette with the Adoration of the Kings attributed to Moderno was auctioned: 
Sotheby's London, 20 May 2010, lot 341. 

22 Ana Ávila, Imágenes y símbolos en la arquitectura pintada española (1470-1560). 
Anthropos, 1993. 

23 Transcribed in: Carmen Morte García, “Documentos sobre pintores y pintura del siglo 
XVI en Aragón. I." Boletín del Museo e Instituto “Camón Aznar” XXX, 1987, pp. 17-232, 
doc. 28, 150. 

24 Carmen Morte García, "Del Gótico al Renacimiento en los retablos de pintura aragonesa 
durante el Reinado de Fernando el Católico." La pintura gótica durante el siglo XV en tier- 
ras de Aragón y en otros territorios peninsulares, edited by M* Carmen Lacarra, Institución 
Fernando el Católico, 2007, pp. 335-73. 
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3 Copies and Variants. Serial Production of Paintings 


Earlier, I commented on the literality of the copying in works of sculp- 
ture. In this section the examples will concern painting, a field in which we 
find serial production in Aragon. 

It is possible to track literal copies of famous Italian paintings bought or 
commissioned by various Aragonese personalities during their trips to Italy. 

We have less information regarding a panel from the end of the sixteenth 
century, an oil painting representing Pontius Pilate Presenting Christ to the 
Crowd. It is kept in the Museum of Zaragoza, where it has been since 1836, when 
it arrived from the Convent of the Capuchin Friars of the same Aragonese city, 
as a consequence of the Law of confiscation. It is a copy, with slight changes, 
of the famous Christ Mocked by Titian, dated to around 1560 (Saint Louis Art 
Museum). Some of the differences are in Pilate's clothes, in the way Christ 
grabs the cane with the fingers of his left hand, in the absence of the night 
background and especially in the young executioner. Indeed, the Zaragoza 
painting is a replica of Christ Mocked. 

An exceptional case related to the copies of Italian works, is that of the 
Piacenza painter Pietro Morone, documented in Aragon from January 1551 
until his death in February 1577. Here, from the modellos he closely studied in 
Rome, he replicated literal copies of both isolated elements and more complex 
compositions. In his early works he already reveals his dependence on other 
artists modellos.?5 

On the canvases of the shutters of the main altarpiece of the parish church 
of the Zaragoza municipality of Paracuellos de Jiloca (ca. 1557), there are 
copies of the Roman works of Perino del Vaga (Morone might have been an 
apprentice in his workshop) in the scene representing the Creation of Eve 
and in that with the Raising of Lazarus. The first is based on the fresco paint- 
ed by Perino for the Chapel of the Crucifix of the Church of San Marcello al 
Corso (ca. 1525-27). The second is a copy of the Raising of Lazarus painted 
by Perino for the Massimo chapel of Trinità dei Monti (1537-38). The fresco 
has been transferred to canvas and is now kept in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum of London, while its preparatory drawing is in a private collection.26 


25 Fora list of these loans—with previous bibliography— see: Carmen Morte García, “Pietro 
Morone y las nuevas formas artísticas en Aragón." El modelo italiano en las artes plásti- 
cas de la Península Ibérica durante el Renacimiento, edited by M? José Redondo Cantera, 
Universidad de Valladolid, 2004, pp. 315-40. In his works Morone also copied prints by 
Dürer and the School of Fontainebleau. 

26 Elena Parma, editor, Perino del Vaga, tra Raffaello e Michelangelo. Exhibition catalogue, 
Electa, 2001. 
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He replicated the composition again in the same scene of the Altarpiece of the 
Magdalene of Tarazona (Zaragoza). It is not known whether Perino's work was 
engraved, but drawings were surely circulating: the one kept in the Gabinetto 
dei Disegni e delle Stampe degli Uffizi of Florence, attributed to Girolamo 
Muziano is an example. 

On those same shutters of the Paracuellos altarpiece, Morone executes 
other replicas of Italian works of which paintings and drawings are known. 
Thus, the composition of the Annunciation is so similar to that of a canvas 
painted by Girolamo Siciolante, which formed part of the series of paintings 
commissioned in 1549 by Claude d'Urfé, French ambassador in Rome, for his 
private residence in France,?? that both paintings must have been inspired by 
the same source, perhaps a lost drawing by Perino. The figures of the Virgin 
and the archangel are copies from a drawing in the Hermitage Museum of St. 
Petersburg, attributed with reservations to Siciolante. 

The Descent from the Cross from the same Paracuellos group is almost a lit- 
eral copy of the fresco painted by Daniele da Volterra (1545-46), in the Orsini 
chapel of the Church of Trinità dei Monti in Rome, and the only variation is 
in the staircase on the left, which is in a different position. Possibly, this is the 
first version of that painting, which was a paradigm of its kind and a work 
highly praised by the historiographic sources of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
century, to be made in Spain. 

In the Altarpiece of Saint Michael of the Hermitage of Santa Maria in the 
same Aragonese municipality, Morone painted a Last Judgment in various pan- 
els of this small altarpiece, creating a reduced version of the Last Judgment of 
the Sistine Chapel, as if it were a preliminary study for the great composition 
he will paint in the shutters of the main altarpiece of Ibdes (Zaragoza). In fact, 
the same subject is represented in the canvases (shutters) of the Altarpiece of 
Saint Michael Archangel of the parish Church of Ibdes. This group of paintings, 
commissioned in 1555, is fundamental in Renaissance Aragonese painting. 
Concerning the composition of the Last Judgment, some figures are a faith- 
ful replica of Michelangelo's fresco, as occurs with St. Peter, St. Bartholomew, 
Minos or the two characters in the centre ascending together to the sky; others 
are the result of a freer interpretation. In addition to using prints as model- 
los (like those by Giorgio Ghisi), the artist from Piacenza could also, before 
Daniele da Volterra's censure, take notes directly from the Roman original and 
learn from its poses and foreshortenings, and particularly from his rendering 


27 Itis the palace of the Bastie d'Urfé in St. Étienne le Molard, see: John Hunter, Girolamo 
Siciolante pittore da Sermoneta (1525-1575). Fondazione Camillo Caetani, 1996, 36-38; 196- 
99, fig. 27 k. 
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FIGURE 13.3 Left: Pietro Morone, Saint Catherine of Alexandria. 1555-58, Parish Church of 
Saint Michael Archangel, Ibdes (Zaragoza). Detail of the canvas shutter of the 
main altarpice 
Right: Perino del Vaga, Marine Nymph. Ca. 1539, Grafische Sammlung 
Albertina, Vienna 


PHOTO BY THE AUTHOR, IBDES, COURTESY OF THE DIVISION OF ARTISTIC 
AND RELIGIOUS HERITAGE AT THE TARAZONA'S DIOCESE 


of human anatomy; as in the Ibdes shutters he proposed an interesting study 
of nudes, unusual in Aragonese painting of that time. 

It is surprising that, in this Last Judgment, (Fig. 13.3) in addition to copying 
examples of other Italian painters, he replicates the marine nymph drawn by 
Perino del Vaga around 1539?* in the figure of St. Catherine. The only differenc- 
es are that in the Ibdes painting the large cape of the nymph is eliminated, the 
triton is missing, and the instrument she holds with her right hand is replaced 
with the wheel of the martyrdom of the saint. However, Morone maintained 
the nudity of the body of St. Catherine from the waist up. 


28 Graphische Sammlung Albertina, Vienna, n. 2766. At Sotheby's 18 October 1969 auction 
another drawing with a Nymph was sold. 
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He continued using these borrowings from works by other painters until his 
last known work: the group of frescoes of the Chapel of the Archangels in the 
Cathedral of Zaragoza, commissioned by the rich merchant Gabriel Zaporta. 
In the scene of the Presentation of Jesus at the Temple, he reproduced literally 
some images of the Donation of Constantine from the Room of Constantine 
in the Vatican. Morone had the opportunity to study the Vatican Rooms, 
maybe through Perino del Vaga, who painted the grisailles of the base of the 
Room of the Signatura (1541), despite also using other Roman sources in this 
Presentation. Thus, the sophisticated girl with the basket of doves on her head 
is the same figure, although inverted, as that of the fresco with the famous— 
and praised by Vasari— Visitation painted by Francesco Salviati in 1538 in the 
Oratorio of San Giovanni Decollato, where he flaunts his distinctive and fanci- 
ful manner. 

Morone was well aware of this work, of which several drawings exist and can 
be found in the British Museum of London, in the Uffizi of Florence (where 
there are two), in the Biblioteca Reale of Turin, in the Musée du Louvre of Paris 
and in the Instituto Jovellanos of Gijón: a drawing which has since gone miss- 
ing.?? This last drawing could have been by Morone himself; despite his in- 
ability to copy the modello directly from the fresco, he worked instead from 
prints, of which those by Giorgio Ghisi, Jacob Matham y Bartolomeo Passarotti 
are well known.?? These are not the only faithful copies made by the painter 
during his Aragonese activity?! 

The artist from Piacenza, settled in Aragon, died in Calatayud (Zaragoza) on 
24 February 1577.22 By that time, the influence of his modellos on Aragonese 
painting had been supplanted by that of the Flemish painters Pablo Scheppers 
and Rolan Moys, whose modellos would survive until the first two decades of 
the seventeenth century. Next, we will discuss the serial works based on the 
creations of these Northern masters: works that presented emotional images 
of piety (dramatic or tender) in accordance with the spirituality of that time, 


29 Luisa Mortari, Francesco Salviati. Leonardo-De Luca, 1992, 107-8; 178—79; 208; 218-20; 
301-3. 

30 Walter L. Strauss, editor, The Illustrated Bartsch. Vol. 15, Abaris Books, 1978, Part 4, 1-1, 384; 
Suzanne Boorsch et al., editors, The Engravings of Giorgio Ghisi. Exhibition catalogue, The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1985, 58-60; Catherine Monbeig Goguel, editor, Francesco 
Salviati o la Bella Maniera (1510—1563). Exhibition catalogue, Electa, 1998. 

31 See: Morte García 2004; and José M. Ruiz Manero, "Pintura italiana del siglo XVI en 
España. II: Rafael y su escuela.” Cuadernos de Arte e Iconografia, Tomo v-10, 1992. 

32 He was buried in the Church of San Juan de Vallupié of the same city, see: Jesús Criado 
Mainar, Las artes plásticas del Segundo Renacimiento en Aragón. Pintura y escultura. 
1450-1580. Centro de Estudios Turiasonenses and Institución Fernando el Católico, 1996, 
526-36. 
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and were a manifestation of the professional success of their creators. They 
might also be related to the change in the artistic tastes of Aragonese society, 
and of other bordering Spanish territories such as Navarre. In particular, there 
was a proliferation of scenes depicting the Adoration of the Kings, the Ecce 
Homo, the Assumption of the Virgin and Saint John the Baptist. 

The Netherlandish painter Pablo Scheppers was an artist who enjoyed great 
prestige both in Naples (Italy) and Zaragoza (Spain), where he developed most 
of his known professional activity. He was a multifaceted artist: a fine painter, 
a lute player, and an excellent draftsman. The reliability of this last aspect is 
confirmed by the fact that Cornelius Cort, in Rome, owned a drawing by the 
painter, inherited in 1578 from Antonio Santvoort.?? 

He was the son of “Pauwels Scepers” (+ 1550), a painter from Mechelen, 
and in 1559 he was part of the guild of painters, the Guild of St. Luke, of that 
Netherlandish city.84 Jusepe Martínez recounts that “Micer Pablo Esquert’, to- 
gether with his companion Roland Moys, accompanied Martin de Gurrea y 
Aragón (1526-81), rv Duke of Villahermosa, on his return from Flanders in 1559, 
to decorate his palace (in Zaragoza) and “casa de campo" (a reference to his 
property in the municipality of Pedrola, Zaragoza). According to this treatise 
writer, Scheppers painted narrative pictures for the Aragonese nobleman, and 
Moys painted portraits,3 although we have not found any information that 
certifies the presence of both painters in Aragon at this date. 

Scheppers was documented in Naples between 1565 and 1567.26 In that 
Italian city, where a large colony of Flemish artists was settled, he came in to 
contact with the painter Jan van Steynemolen, who helped him to paint the 
illusionistic architecture frescoed in the aforementioned church. Scheppers 
married Jan's daughter, Catalina van Steynemolen (known in the Spanish 
form of Estanmolín). They descended from the Steynemolen family: art- 
ists from Mechelen who worked in various parts of Italy. During the family's 
stay in Rome, Jan had another son, the painter Silvestre van Steynemolen 


33 Antonino Bertolotti, Giunte agli artisti belgi e olandesi in Roma nei secoli XVI e XVII. 
Roma, 1885, 7. Other drawings in: Carmen Morte Garcia, “Profeta leyendo” I segni nel 
tempo. Dibujos españoles en los Uffizi, Fundación Mafre, 2015, pp. 10-11, no. 15. 

34 AdolfMonballieu, “Nieuwe archivalische gegevens over Jan van Steynemolen (1518-1589), 
een tekenaar van formaat.’ Jaarboek Koninklijk Museum voor Schone Kunsten Antwerpen, 
1978, pp. 25-40. See also: Alipio Morejón Ramos, Nobleza y humanismo. Martin de Gurrea 
y Aragón. La figura cultural del IV duque de Villahermosa (1526-1581). Institución Fernando 
el Católico, 2009. 

35 Martínez 1866, 136-38; the author mentions that in his youth, Scheppers was a pupil of 
Titian's Venetian workshop, where he copied the master's mythological paintings. 

36 = Nunzio F. Faraglia, "Memorie artistiche della chiesa benedittina dei SS. Severino e Sossio 
di Napoli” Archivio Storico per le Provincie Napoletana, vol. 3/111, 1878, pp. 240-41. 
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(Estanmolín) “romano” (doc. Zaragoza 1576-1630), who copied drawings and 
modellos from his brother-in-law's repertory at his death.37 

Actually, Pablo Scheppers appears documented in Zaragoza in September 
1571 together with the Brussels painter Roland Moys. In the month of December 
of the same year, the two of them contracted the execution of the monumen- 
tal main altarpiece of the Cistercian Monastery of La Oliva (Navarre),98 cur- 
rently transferred to the Church of San Pedro of Tafalla, a municipality of 
Navarre. Scheppers must have died young, possibly in early 1577, and Mois 
concluded their common work ten years later. Until his death in Zaragoza on 
18 November 1592, the Flemish artist ran the most important painting work- 
shop of the capital on the Ebro; in addition to religious works, he was a 
“maravilloso retratador” and many of the painters who were in his workshop 
replicated their master's compositions. 

Roland de Moys was in Italy too, and the cardinal Granvelle probably re- 
ferred to him in a letter sent from Rome to the Duke of Villahermosa, dated 30 
April 1566: “El pintor de vuestra señoría trabaja y se comporta con toda modestia 
y estudia”.39 At the beginning of 1571 “Rolando pintor del duque de Villahermosa" 
was in Rome. From there he embarked to Naples to eventually move to Spain, 
escaping some Turkish corsairs, though he lost his luggage with the paintings 
and clothes he was bringing to the noble Aragonese, according to letters dated 
24 March and 5 and 6 April of the same year.*° 

Moys executed two works for Philip 11 (1584 and 1586)?! and at the end of his 
life he obtained the social recognition of belonging to the class of the knights 
and noblemen of the city of Zaragoza (1589), in addition to the concession of 
a personal funeral chapel in the Convent of Santo Domingo of that city, with 


37 Carmen Morte García, "Una obra firmada y fechada del pintor Silvestre Estanmolín, 1579." 
Artigrama, 4, 1987, pp. 83-90. 

38 Jesús Criado Mainar, “El retablo mayor del monasterio de la Oliva (1571-1587) y la reno- 
vación de la pintura zaragozana. Nuevas precisiones documentales.” Artigrama, 26, 2011, 
pp. 557-81, with previous bibliography. 

39 The information is in: Fernando Bouza, Palabra e imagen en la Corte. Cultura oral y vi- 
sual de la nobleza en el Siglo de Oro. Adaba Editores, 2003, 147. If we consider Scheppers' 
chronology in Italy, it does not seem to refer to him in this letter, as mentioned in certain 
publications. In 1562 Moys should have already be making portraits for the rv Duke of 
Villahermosa in Aragón. 

40 Joan Bosch i Ballbona, “Retazos del sueño tardorenacentista de Don Pedro de Toledo 
Osorio y Colonna” Anuario del Departamento de Historia y Teoría del Arte, 21, 2009, 
pp. 121-46; 125; 142, nota 15. Morejón Ramos 2009, 321-25. 

41 Eduardo Morales Solchaga, “A propósito del retablo mayor del Monasterio de la Oliva, 
“una de las joyas más preciadas de nuestro patrimonio.” Cuadernos de la Cátedra de 
Patrimonio y Arte Navarro, no. 3, 2008, pp. 621-37. 
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the commitment to repair it at his expense and paint an Adoration of the Kings 
(currently in the Museum of Zaragoza). The painter obtained his economic 
power by exercising his profession as much as by being a merchant. 

Returning to the aforementioned Navarrese altarpiece of the Monastery 
of La Oliva, the main panel is dedicated to the Assumption of the Virgin. The 
very deteriorated preparatory sketch of the painting depicting the Marian 
scene, of considerable dimensions, is kept in the Museo de Bellas Artes de 
Valencia, but the attribution, to Scheppers or Moys, is uncertain. It might be 
by Moys, who was also a good draftsman, according to his works and sources.*? 
Moreover, the replicas and versions of the painting we know are connected to 
workshop collaborators or to the master himself. 

In the lateral calle of the altarpiece of the Monastery of La Oliva is a rep- 
resentation of the Adoration of the Kings. It follows a successful composi- 
tion which was painted at that time in a similar way in Flanders and Italy. It 
presents references to Cornelis Cort's engraving (Rome, 1566). The figures are 
sketched with a slender canon and feature a rich palette, and the typical bright 
coloring of the Flemish painters, Scheppers and Moys. In spite of being a work 
contracted in common, Moys might have been more involved since he repli- 
cated it—though proposing a study of the lights of incipient tenebrism—in 
the main altarpiece of the church of the old Cistercian Monastery of Fitero 
(Navarre). This last work was commissioned in June 1590 for the high price of 
2,200 ducats which were going to be paid for “la buena opinión que Moys tiene 
de la pintura" (the good knowledge Moys had of painting).^^ (Fig. 13.4) 

Moys also replicated the composition in the great painting showing the 
Adoration of the Kings for the funerary chapel of his family in the Convent 
of Santo Domingo of Zaragoza, and which is currently kept in the Museum of 


42 Oil on panel, cm 51 x 35. Museo de Bellas Artes, Valencia, inv, n. 8542.5 A.E. 

43 According to the Conde La Viñaza (Cipriano Muñoz y Manzano, conde de la Viñaza, 
Adiciones al Diccionario histórico de los más ilustres profesores de las bellas artes en España 
de D. Juan Agustín Cean Bermüdez. Vol. 111, Madrid, Tip. de los huérfanos, 1889, 22-23) a 
drawing of the Blessed Pedro Arbués in two inks had been done to prepare the plate and 
it was by *N. Rolán, famoso pintor de nación flamenca,....”; the plates had been incised in 
Flanders. 

44 Moys was made to do the paintings on panel all in his own hand, while clever people 
had to take care of gilding and upholstering the pieces of wood with his assistance. The 
documentation is in: José Ramón Castro, Cuadernos de Arte navarro. Pintura. Imprenta 
Provincial, 1944, 11-17. A literal copy, but of inferior quality since it is made by a follower, 
is a panel with the Adoration of the Kings that was in the collection of the Marquis of 
Villamizar, Barcelona (Barcelona, Arxiu Mas, Serie G N? 36862), and was auctioned in 
Barcelona, at Suite Subastas, on 27 October 2016, lot 51. 
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FIGURE 13.4 Roland Moys, Adoration of the Kings. 1590-92, Santa Maria la 
Real Monastery, Fitero (Navarra) 
PHOTO BY THE AUTHOR, COURTESY OF THE DIVISION OF 
CULTURAL HERITAGE OF PAMPLONA'S ARCHDIOCESE 


Zaragoza.** The only variations, however slight, are the elimination of one of 
the two boys from the retinue in the foreground and the addition of him who 
is holding the bridle of the horse. Nevertheless, it doesn't reach the excellent 
quality of the painting of the altarpiece of Fitero, and this could be due to the 


45 Oilon panel, cm 288 x 214. 
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FIGURE 13.5 Roland Moys, Adoration of the Kings. Ca. 1589-92, Museo de Zaragoza, 
Zaragoza, formerly at the funerary chapel of the painter 
PHOTO BY JOSÉ GARRIDO, COURTESY OF THE MUSEO DE ZARAGOZA 
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intervention of the workshop, and maybe also to the death of the master on 18 
November 1592, prior to the completion of the work.** (Fig. 13.5) 

Pablo Scheppers left his mark also, particularly in the Adoration of the Kings 
and in two versions of the Ecce Homo. The composition of the Holy Family with 
Saint John the Baptist is significant too. (Fig. 13.6) A painting featuring the lat- 
ter, signed "Paulo Scheppers fecit", was acquired by the Tomasso Brothers Fine 
Art Gallery, London, in 2012.47 Probably done prior to his arrival in Aragon 
(1571), the painting is an invention by Scheppers with clear Italian references. 
The colors of the painting are bright and its forms refined, and the execution 
follows “la manera muy delgada y gentil” (the fine and gentle manner) men- 
tioned in Jusepe Martínez's description of this artist's style. The success of 
the composition was considerable and there is a copy of it in the Cathedral of 
Zaragoza, though this is made on pine wood and slightly smaller in height.*8 It 
is unknown whether this delicate copy was made in Scheppers's workshop or 
by a disciple of his. 

In the Biblioteca Nacional de España is a drawing of the Holy Family with 
Saint John the Baptist. The variations in the drawing concern the halo of sanc- 
tity of Mary and her son, in addition to the pose of St. John, whose head re- 
calls the same character seen in a print by Hieronymus Wierix after Martin 
de Vos, ca. 1588.49 The sheet was squared to facilitate the transfer of the com- 
position onto a larger support and it copies Scheppers' panel. It might have 
been squared to make a faithful copy of the London painting for the Zaragoza 
panel, or for another work where the group of the Holy Family with St. John 
the Baptist is replicated with the addition of the donor and an inscription with 
his age and the date of execution: “AETATIS SUAE 75. Año 1602”. (Fig. 13.7) 
This painting is located in the Church of San Salvador in Ejea de los Caballeros 
(Zaragoza) and the donor must have been Pascual Mandura, illustrious citizen 
of the town and canon of the Cathedral of Zaragoza.5° 


46 Zaragoza, Archivo de la iglesia parroquial de San Pablo, Primer libro Difuntos, 1592-95, 
f. 44. In June 1596, the chapel was unfinished, as well as the painting, so it had to be still 
unfinished when, in November of the same year, the painter Domingo Martínez was 
hired to polychrome the wooden structure (altarpiece), where the painting should be 
placed. See: Carmen Morte García, “Documentos sobre pintores y pintura del siglo XVI en 
Aragón. II." Boletín del Museo e Instituto “Camón Aznar,’ xXX1-XXXII, 1988, pp. 183-458, 
doc. 398; 413; 414. 

47 Oilon oak panel, cm 95,25 x 69,25. I am grateful to the owners of this London gallery for 
letting me study the painting in situ in 2014. 

48 Oil on panel, cm 86 x 70. 

49 Biblioteca Nacional de España, inv. n. 1500. 

50 The drawing, ca. 1590 (Biblioteca Nacional de España, inv. n. 15-2, N° 26), has the fol- 
lowing inscription: “D. Martinez de Arcos o Aros, o Darosa, y el nombre se ha interpretado 
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FIGURE 13.6 


MORTE GARCÍA 





Paul Scheppers (signed “Paulo Scheppers fecit”), Holy Family with Saint John 
the Baptist. Ca. 1570—71, Tomasso Brothers Fine Art Gallery, London (2014) 
PHOTO BY THE AUTHOR, COURTESY OF TOMASSO BROTHERS FINE ART 
GALLERY, LONDON 
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FIGURE 13.7 





Daniel Martínez (attr.), Holy Family with Saint John the Baptist and donor. 1602, 
Parish Church of San Salvador, Ejea de los Caballeros (Zaragoza) 

PHOTO BY THE AUTHOR, COURTESY OF THE DIVISION OF CULTURAL 
HERITAGE OF ZARAGOZA'S ARCHDIOCESE 
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With respect to the iconography of the Adoration of the Kings, Scheppers 
made his innovations in a panel painting on display at the Museum of 
Zaragoza. The piece of art was executed before 1577, and, as the Oliva panel, 
shows references to another print by Cornelis Cort (Rome, 1567), which re- 
produces the same composition by Giulio Clovio. This Adoration of the Kings 
has much in common with the analogous sacred scene by Moys (beyond the 
obvious iconography): the palette, the modello of the black king, dressed in 
sumptuous clothes, flaunting an earring decorated with a pearl and carrying a 
splendid and precious gold item of that time. 

We find this painting replicated in more modest Adorations of the Kings too. 
Some were made by Antonio Galcerán, Scheppers' and Moys' pupil, in various 
projects: a panel, larger than the original, kept in the Cathedral of Barbastro 
(Huesca), which was probably part of an altarpiece;?? a panel of the Retablo de 
Santiago (1592-94) of the parish Church of Los Reyes of Calcena (Zaragoza); 
that of the old Retablo de Nuestra Señora del Rosario (1601) in the Basilica del 
Pilar of Zaragoza (both smaller and more documented). Galcerán might have 
been the author of three more Adorations of the Kings: the panels of the retablo 
del Nacimiento (made after 1584 with interventions by another painter); and 
of the Cathedral of Zaragoza, and one auctioned at Alcalá Subastas, Madrid, 
in February 2008, with an attribution to “Roland de Mois. Finally, in the 
Monastery of the Holy Sepulcher of Zaragoza one can find an anonymous sev- 
enteenth century copy of the composition on canvas.54 


sy 


como Diego y a él se atribuyó”, see: Diego Angulo Iñiguez and Alfonso E. Pérez Sánchez, A 
corpus of Spanish drawings 1400-1600. Harvey Miller, 1975, no. 397. It could be the name of 
Daniel Martínez, a painter born in the Flemish city of Amborg and father of the baroque 
theorist Jusepe Martínez, see: Carmen Morte García, “Daniel Martínez. Sagrada Familia.” 
Esplendor del Renacimiento en Aragón, exhibition catalogue, edited by Carmen Morte 
García, Gobierno de Aragón, Departamento de Educación, Cultura y Deporte, Museo 
de Zaragoza, 2009b, pp. 274-75, with previous bibliography; and Jesús Criado Mainar, 
“Daniel Martínez en el taller de Felices de Cáceres y la renovación en clave flamenca de 
la pintura zaragozana en la década de 1570.” Estudios de Historia del Arte. Libro homenaje 
a Gonzalo M. Borrás Gualis, edited by Maria I. Alvaro Zamora, et al., Institución Fernando 
el Católico, 2013, pp. 289-300. 

51 Oil on panel, cm 144 x 118; Museo de Zaragoza, Zaragoza, inv. n. NIG. 10099. 

52 Oilon panel, cm 210 x 130. 

53 Oilon panel, cm 36 x 30. 

54 Oilon canvas, cm 127 x 97. 
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However, among Scheppers' most popular modellos, the most significant 
example is the case of the Ecce Homo. Serial replicas of this iconography 
were produced in his workshop and after his death (1577); his brother in law 
Estanmolín and other painters continued to propose more unsophisticated 
and commercial variants of the painting. We basically know two versions: the 
first shows Christ accompanied by Pilate and other figures, the second pres- 
ents the image of Christ alone. 

The documentary sources describe the way Scheppers treated the Ecce 
Homo. Among the testimonies, Jusepe Martínez wrote the following: 


En este tiempo trajeron á esta ciudad una cabeza de un Ecce-Homo, de 
mano de Morales de Badajoz (....) Perdió con esta pintura algo de su opi- 
nión nuestro Micer Pablo entre los ignorantes y mecánicos bachilleres, y 
para volver por su crédito y dar á entender que era su obra para todo, hizo 
unas cabezas semejantes á las de nuestro Morales, afiadiéndoles manos, 
que aunque se las pagaban á cien ducados cada una, no quiso atender 
a semejante ejercicio, sino volverse á su primera manera en que ganó 
muchos ducados.55 (At that time they brought to this city a head of an 
Ecce Homo by Morales de Badajoz ... with this painting, our Master Pablo 
lost some of his reputation among the uneducated and practically trai- 
ned people, and to regain credibility and show that it was a work of his 
own, he made some heads similar to those of our Morales, adding hands 
to them. Although he was paid 100 ducats for each head, he didn't want to 
continue with this activity but to go back to his earlier methods, through 
which he earned many ducats). 


We could interpret the last paragraph as if it were Scheppers' intention not to 
make commercial use of replicas from Luis de Morales' modellos any more. 

The second proof regarding the evaluation of the Ecce Homo iconog- 
raphy by Scheppers is related to his brother-in-law, Silvestre Estanmolín 
(Steynemolen). A painting representing the Ecce Homo is mentioned in a 1620 
dispute about certain goods owned by the deceased Matías Cortés, second 
wife of Estanmolín, between him and the doctor Isidoro Domingo Cortés, her 
nephew and only heir. The document is germane, since among the paintings it 
expressly mentions: 


55 Martínez 1866, 136-37. 
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un quadro grande de un ecce homo de pinzel al olio en tabla que dixeron 
ser hecho de mano de Micer Pablo, el qual quadro es muy aventajado 
a todos los demás (a big oil painting of the Ecce Homo on panel, which 
was said to be by Master Pablo. The painting is excellent compared to the 
others). 


The painting was destined to Estanmolin.56 

The previous document gives insight into how his modellos were still cop- 
ied in the seventeenth century. Paintings with other iconographies appear 
in the same century as his original works in Aragonese collections, among 
them that of the Huescan Vincencio Juan de Lastanosa. Three paintings of the 
Ecce Homo by the master are mentioned in Zaragoza in 1702, in relation to the 
dowry of Antonia Cecilia Fernández de Hijar, marquise of Lierta, married to 
José Fuenbuena.57 

One of the versions of this sacred iconography is the painting of Christ 
Mocked (Fig. 13.8), displayed on one of the lateral altars of the retrochoir 
of the Basilica— Cathedral of Nuestra Señora del Pilar of Zaragoza. The ico- 
nography, based on the Gospel of St. John (19, 4-7), shows the moment when 
Pilate presents Christ as Nazarene before condemning him to death. It is a 
very well organized composition: for the foreshortenings and for the gestures 
of the hands displayed so as to attract the attention of the viewer and trans- 
mit the religious message, as well as for the arrangement of the characters, 
with the three protagonists—in half-length— placed on the top, behind the ar- 
chitectural element, and the same number of figures in the very foreground. It 
looks like Scheppers had in mind Titian's paintings of the same subject, due to 
the arrangement of the figures, specific elements like the cloudy sky that is vis- 
ible through the opening at the bottom of the pretorio, and Pilate's sumptuous 
clothes with a jewel at the center of the turban. By contrast, the figure of Christ 
evokes modellos of Luis de Morales. The quality and emotional treatment of 
Scheppers' subject, must have been relevant reasons to make a series of good 


56 Zaragoza, Archivo Histórico de Protocolos Notariales, c ff. 365v-366r. Information about 
the painter dating from the seventeenth century can be found in: Ana I. Bruñén Ibáñez, 
et al., editors, Las Artes en Aragón en el siglo XVII según el Archivo de Protocolos Notariales 
de Zaragoza. De 1613 a 1696, Institución Fernando el Católico, 2005). In 1579, Estanmolín 
copied a Virgin of the Pilar in a signed and dated triptych. Itis a copy of the painting with 
the Virgin of the Pilar with Santiago and a donor signed by his brother-in-law Scheppers 
and dated 1575 of the Museum of Fine Arts of Valencia; see note 39. 

57 Martínez 1866, 215-20. 

58 Oil on panel, cm 135 x 100. 
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FIGURE 13.8 





Paulo Scheppers (attr.), Christ moked. Ca. 1574. Cathedral of Nuestra Señora del 
Pilar, Zaragoza 

PHOTO BY A. CERUELO, COURTESY OF THE METROPOLITAN CHAPTER OF 
ZARAGOZA 
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copies of the canvas. There is no documentation revealing their authors,5 but 
they could have been made by his brother in law Silvestre Estanmolín, or by the 
painters who followed the Flemish style in Aragon, such as Antonio Galcerán 
or Daniel Martínez, among others. 

In the upper part of the painting of the Pilar of Zaragoza is the following 
inscription: “Operario&Fabricerio Canonico D. Eusebio Ximenez. Narcisus a 
Lalana restauravit Anno MDCCCXXVI/1826”. According to the Acta notarial 
del 2 de octubre de 1668, the work was placed in the gothic cloister of the Holy 
Chapel in “un nicho en la pared en que hay una devota imagen del Ecce-Homo de 
pincel, delante del cual arde día y noche una lámpara” (A niche in the wall with 
a devotional painting of the Ecce Homo, in front of which a lamp burns day 
and night).9? In 1826, when the painting was in the so called Sala de la Oración 
(Prayer Room, now Museo Joyero del Pilar), the members of the Pilar's Junta de 
Hacienda said: “cuya pintura es de lo mejor" (whose painting is of great value).6! 
For this great appreciation, the order of cleaning “el cuadro del Ecce Homo que 
es de mucho mérito” (the painting of the Ecce Homo which is of great virtuos- 
ity) was given. 

In the other version of the Ecce Homo, only the figure of Christ appears, from 
the thighs up, in a three-quarters position, red-eyed and with a melancholic 
gaze directed toward the viewer. He is crowned with thorns, wearing a purple 
mantle tied to the left and holding a cane as a scepter (St. Matthew, 27-28-29), 
while his head is tilted to the right side, which remains uncovered from the 
shoulder to the waist. In Spain, this typology was also used by Luis de Morales 
in the sixteenth century, and it is possible that Jusepe Martinez referred to this 


59 This series of replicas is kept in the Ayuntamiento of Tarazona (Zaragoza, cm 133 x 102), 
in the Zaragoza Museum (cm 131 x 102; it comes from the Convent of the Trinitarios 
Calzados of the city and arrived to the Museum between 1836 and 1848), in the Church of 
San Gil Abad of Zaragoza, and in Ágreda (Soria), where the bottom window has been sup- 
pressed; another version, quite deteriorated and of inferior quality, is in the Hermitage of 
the Cristo de la Vega of Albarracín (Teruel), while another Ecce Homo, without the three 
figures of the foreground, is in the parish Church of Zuera (Zaragoza). Except for the first 
two copies that could have been made at the end of the sixteenth century, the others 
seem to date from the seventeenth. 

60 Acta notarial del 2 de octubre de 1668, 60. We don't know if it refers to our painting because 
with the construction of the present baroque temple almost all the previous artistic pat- 
rimony disappeared. On the other hand, a painting of the Ecce Homo (a single figure), 
a good copy of Titian, made after Bertelli's engraving, is preserved in the Pillar. 

61 Zaragoza, Archivo Capitular del Pilar, Junta de Hacienda of the years 1825-27, f. 196. 

62 Zaragoza, Archivo Capitular del Pilar, Actas Capitulares of 1826, f. 26. 
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iconography when he compared it with a modello of the Extremaduran paint- 
er, as mentioned above.93 

This iconography of the Savior corresponds to the characteristics of the 
aforementioned version with various figures of the Basilica-Cathedral of 
the Zaragoza Pilar. They show the same elongated face and fingers, and 
even the same way of arranging the loincloth, although in this case it turns out 
to be a more pathetic Man of Sorrows. This is evident as the features of the 
emaciated face are accentuated, the cheekbones sunk with deep shadows and 
the nose sharp. In this pale and tormented face, the tragic marks are enhanced 
by the trickles of blood which fall from the forehead and mark other parts of 
the body. The figure is treated in a very plastic manner, so that the intense 
chromatism of the mantle, folded on the edges with wavy forms, the white of 
the loincloth and the bright halo around the head of the Savior, make it stand 
out from the dark background of the painting. 

We don't know the donor or date of the first commission of this series, 
although there is a group of at least three copies that by their quality might have 
been made by Scheppers between 1571 and 1576. We know of two paintings in 
Zaragoza: one was in the Convent of the Teresian Carmelite Missionaries (Fig. 
13.9),9* another is kept in the Royal Seminary of San Carlos;55 and a third was 
auctioned at Subastas Segre, Madrid.96 


63 See note 5o. In the Museo del Prado is an Ecce Homo attributed to a follower (inv. 
n. Poo949), identical to but smaller (cm 64 x 52) than the version we are discussing. 
Another Ecce Homo with only the figure of Pilate is in the Ayuntamiento of Tarazona (cm 
131 x 99), see: Jesás Criado Mainar, Francisco Metelín y el Retablo Mayor de Grisel. Centro 
de Estudios Turiasonenses, 2006, 70—75, figs. 22—24. 

64 Oil on panel, cm 123 x 100. The high quality of this painting leaves little doubt as to its 
authorship. The Convent was located in the calle Cádiz of Zaragoza; later the commu- 
nity moved to Paseo Infantes de España, 1. This Ecce Homo (painted on four assembled 
pinewood boards) was seized, along with other sacred works of art, by the Judicial Police 
Organic Unit of Burgos Civil Guard Command, as part of Operation Cantanium. See: 
http://www.heraldo.es/multimedia/imagenes/material-incautado/eralarticulo. Accessed 
October 2106. I would like to thank don Neftalí Cuesta Calzada, master sergeant of the 
Heritage division of the aforementioned Command of Burgos. 

65 Oilon panel, cm 111 x 80. 

66 Oil on panel, 113,5 x 83, 5cm. 18 December 2012, no. 39. According to a photograph of the 
Arxiu Mas of this city (serie G, n? 69034), this could be the Ecce Homo of the collection 
Carlos Fanlo of Barcelona. The same archive has another photograph of an Ecce Homo 
(Serie G, n? 50838); in both cases, the works are attributed to Roland de Moys. In the 
Collegiate Church of Santa María of Bolea (Huesca), there is a good anonymous copy, but 
the figure is only visible from the waist up because the size of the panel of the sixteenth 
century is smaller. The modello was propagated in Navarre as can be seen in the Ecce 
Homo painted on a wooden cross, displayed in the parish Church of San Jorge de Tudela. 
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FIGURE 13.9 

Paulo Scheppers (attr.), Ecce 
homo. Ca. 1572-75, formerly 
Convent of the Teresian 
Carmelite Missionaries, 
Zaragoza 

PHOTO FROM THE AUTHOR'S 
ARCHIVE. DETAIL 





It isn't possible to list all the serial replicas of this solitary Ecce Homo painted on 
canvas in the seventeenth and eighteenth century, and destined to clients who 
appreciated these paintings of private devotion, as good proof of the success 
of Scheppers' modello. Some copies are of good quality. There are examples 
in the Convent of St. George of Tauste (Zaragoza), on an altarpiece with the 
same consecration in the Parish Church of Sádaba (Zaragoza), which comes 
from the Convent of the Discalced Carmelites of the same municipality, in the 
sacristy of the Cathedral of Huesca or in the Archbishop's Palace of Zaragoza. 
In Bolea (Huesca), there was a copy of this modello of the solitary figure of 
Christ until the late 1980s: it belonged to a private collection and its current 
whereabouts are unknown.88 


67 Oil on panel, cm 99,5 x 73,5. 

68 Perhaps it is an oil painting on canvas (cm 120 x 91.5) that appeared in the Madrid art 
market in 1999, see: Isabel Mateo Gómez, “Pablo Esquert. El Ecce Homo de Bilbao y otras 
obras atribuidas.” Museo de Bellas Artes de Bilbao, no. 06, 2007, pp. 65-84, 81-82, fig. 10. The 
author attributes the work to Scheppers; the photograph is all I have with which to vouch 
for its authorship. In this same study, Mateo attributes to Scheppers an Ecce Homo with 
Pilate and an executioner, a quality work housed in the Museum of Fine Arts of Bilbao 
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There is another version of the Ecce Homo linked to Roland Moys with the 
figure of Christ alone. The composition refers to Titian's Ecce Homo (Museé 
Condé, Chantilly).9? 

Finally, another subject of great interest regarding the mass-production 
of paintings is the Saint John the Baptist painted by Roland Moys (Fig. 13.10). 
He is represented as enraptured, with the lamb at his feet, holding a banner 
with the inscription "Ecce Agnus Dei" and a cane cross in his left hand, his 
bended leg leaning on a high base. The first known work dates to around 1580. 
It is kept in the Parish Church of Codos (Zaragoza)? and a sequence of cop- 
ies was made after it until the eighteenth century. The iconography is based 
on an original composition by Titian,” for it reproduces literally the image of 
the X-radiograph of Saint John the Baptist of the Escorial: "figura musculosa 
y embutida en una prieta camisa de piel, con capa sobre el hombro y la mano 
en el pecho" (a muscular figure dressed in a black fur vest, with a cape over 
the shoulder and the hand on his chest).72 However, it also shows a landscape 
with trees, similar to a canvas of Saint John the Baptist in the Museo Nacional 
del Prado,” considered an anonymous work of the seventeenth century and 
recently attributed to Titian himself (1550-55). This painting is documented 
in Spain since the sixteenth century and it was probably commissioned by 
Martín de Gurrea y Aragón, Iv Duke of Villahermosa.”* 

Moys copied the subject again in 1590, in the aforementioned main altar- 
piece of the Monastery of Fitero (Navarra),7° although he used a more advanced 
pro-tenebrist pictorial technique, with a more emotional representation 


(oil on panel, cm 118 x 100,5), but we do not believe it to be his. A modest copy of this last 
painting is located in the town of Villamayor (Zaragoza). 

69 Mateo Gómez 2007, 78-82, figs. 5 and 6, in addition to the paintings reviewed in this 
study, there are copies in the Church of San Miguel de los Navarros of Zaragoza and in the 
Museum of Navarre, among other places. In the Museum of Zaragoza there is a panel with 
the same modello of Ecce Homo, and it is accompanied by the Dolorosa (inv. n. Nig 10341) 
that comes from the Convent of Santo Domingo of that city, where Moys was buried. 
Perhaps, it is a work done in the workshop, although for the moment the poor conserva- 
tion of the painting does not allow us to specify further. 

70 Oilon panel, cm 141 x 85. 

71 We already noticed this in 1990, see: Carmen Morte García, "San Juan Bautista.” Aragón y 
la Pintura del Renacimiento, exhibition catalogue, edited by Carmen Morte García, Museo 
e Instituto Camón Aznar / Caja de Ahorros de Zaragoza, 1990, pp. 177—79, no. 34. 

72 Miguel Falomir, "Tiziano: réplicas" Tiziano, exhibition catalogue, edited by Miguel 
Falomir, Museo del Prado, 2003, pp. 77-91, exp. 81-82; 278. 

73 Oil on canvas, cm 195 x 127,5; Museo del Prado, Madrid, inv. n. 4941. 

74 Miguel Falomir, editor, Tiziano. San Juan Bautista. Exhibition catalogue, Museo Nacional 
del Prado, 2012. 

75 Oilon panel, cm 17o x 81. 
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FIGURE 13.10 Roland Moys, Saint John the Baptist. 1590-92, 
Santa María la Real Monastery, Fitero 
(Navarra) 
PHOTO BY THE AUTHOR, COURTESY OF 
THE DIVISION OF CULTURAL HERITAGE 
OF PAMPLONA'S ARCHDIOCESE 
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of the Baptist and a naturalistic face, in accordance with the aesthetic of 
the Counter-Reformation. He showed an excellent mastery in his treatment 
of the human figure, as much as of the landscape and the cloudy sky, as well 
as in the use of color with which he emphasizes the carmine of the cape of 
the saint. We will remember that in the contractual document of the Navarra 
altarpiece “la buena opinión que Moys tiene de la pintura" is mentioned, and 
that he was required to do it "by his hand”. The execution of the painting shows 
a connection with the painting in the Monastery of San Lorenzo el Real of the 
Escorial and Moys might have visited it, considering that in 1584 he made an 
altarpiece with the Crowning of Jesus Christ for Philip 11. 

In Aragon, we find a series of copies after this modello of Saint John the 
Baptist: a panel from the end of the sixteenth century in the Parish Church of 
Fuentes de Ebro, Zaragoza, and a good seventeenth-century copy on canvas in 
the chapter hall of the Cathedral of Zaragoza and, with slight variants, of Jaca. 
A 1757 version is in the Church of San Juan el Real of Calatayud: according to 
the inscription of the cartouche it was commissioned by Juan José Moreno. 

The scant information available on Pablo Scheppers and Roland de Moys' 
workshop prevents us from knowing its activity or from defining how the rep- 
licas where made: if, for example, they had small paintings as ricordi to ex- 
actly reproduce the modellos and if they commercially exploited the replicas 
as other painters did. It is indeed complicated to define the authorship of the 
copies without an in depth technical study of them. 

To conclude, it is interesting to identify the works by Titian, originals or cop- 
ies, that circulated in Aragon, probably through the means of the rv Duke of 
Villahermosa, Martín de Gurrea y Aragón (1 1581). When the Aragonese noble- 
man, in his Discursos de Medallas y Antigiiedades, mentioned the myth of the 
abduction of Europa, he wrote: “El gran Tigiano, pintor famossísimo de nuestros 
tiempos, me dio en Inglaterra un quadro pintado de esta fábula, el qual, por su 
excelencia de la pintura y por memoria del pintor, estimo en mucho” (the great 
Titian, pre-eminent painter of our times, gave me in England a painting of 
this subject, which I have in high esteem for its technical excellence and for 
the memory of the painter)."6 Another point of contact with the modellos of 
the Venetian artist was provided by the painters of the Aragonese nobleman, 
Pablo Scheppers and Rolán Moys. In his Discursos (ca. 1675), Jusepe Martínez 
said that Scheppers “en su mocedad fue discípulo del taller veneciano de Tiziano, 
donde copió sus pinturas mitológicas”, although they haven't been identified. 


76  In:José Ramón Mélida, Noticia de la vida y escritos del muy Ilustre Sefior D. Martín de 
Gurrea y Aragón, Duque de Villahermosa, Conde de Ribagorza. Viuda e Hijos de M. Tello, 
Madrid, 1903, 100. 
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There is documentary evidence that the Bishop of Teruel, Jaime Jimeno de 
Lobera, possessed Italian paintings. These were sent to him from Rome in 1591, 
by Dr. Cristóbal Blancas, and among them were a Titain and a Vasari, which 
came from the auction of Urbano VIT's goods. 

The count of Peralada, in his will of 7 May 1725, left “la pintura del Ticiano 
del Descendimiento de la cruz de Christo Señor Nuestro” to his sister, the 
countess of Aranda, and wanted the painting to be taken to the Carthusian 
Monastery of the Conception (Zaragoza), where he was going to be buried, at 
the time of her death.”” 


4 Conclusions 


The study of copies and interpretations in the Aragonese figurative arts during 
the 16th century, based on written document sources and the projects them- 
selves, enable us to assess the value of the artwork and the merit of artists in 
this territory throughout that period. There are some common aspects with 
other Spanish regions, but they cannot be extrapolated for instance to Italy. 

In the old Kingdom of Aragón, assignments were formalised through con- 
tracts where the imposed taste of the customer and the attention paid to all 
details in the completion of the artwork led to the consideration of the role 
played by the client not only as a payor and owner, but also as the “mental 
author or design creator”. Hence the mandate of using modellos of previous 
drawings and engravings with the frequent mention within the contract of tak- 
ing an already made and valued work of art as reference. 

Regarding artistic endeavours, they were quite similar to the way of work- 
ing at medieval workshops, where collaboration was an established practice, 
though great value was attributed to drawings (outlines, cardboards, sketches) 
created by the master, which could derive in numerous variants or repetitions, 
as was the case with the modellos by Damián Forment, who tried to achieve a 
copyright for them. Proof of the extent to which he was appreciated as a good 
sculptor exists in the the high number of commissions received and the occa- 
sional demand that he create the pieces “by his own hand”. 


77 Harold E. Wethey, The Paintings of Titian. The Religious Paintings. Phaidon Press, 1969, 89- 
93. Carmen Morte García, “Legados testamentarios del conde de Peralada (1654-1728.) La 
tapicería de los Hechos de los Apóstoles de la iglesia de San Pablo de Zaragoza, las pinturas 
de la cartuja de la Concepción y otros bienes” Estudios de Historia del Arte. Libro homenaje 
a Gonzalo M. Borrás Gualis. Institución Fernando el Católico, 2013, pp. 559-70. 
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Sacred images were used mainly for devotional and catechetical purposes, 
which explains the copies and their reproduction, to the point that some piec- 
es related to the passion, such as the Ecce homo, became venerated icons in 
particular during the last three decades of the 16th century, when the doctrine 
of the Catholic Reform imposed itself, and were still customary during the 
Baroque period. These were new modellos provided by the Italianized Flemish 
painters Scheppers and Mois, hired by the Duke of Villahermosa Martín de 
Gurrea y Aragón, who brought a change of aesthetics in the Renaissance paint- 
ing of Aragón. 

In conclusion, both appreciation for the original work and interest in the 
copy coexist in the visual culture. 
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CHAPTER 14 


Early Netherlandish Devotional Images, Their 
Copies and Their Metamorphosis in Aragonese 
Culture through Peripheral Areas 


Caterina Virdis Limentani 


Since the dawn of Christianity, it has been well known that devotional images, 
even those by prominent artists, have always run the risk of being appreciated 
and valued more for their fideistic and emotional content than for their qual- 
ity and artistic value.! The existence of a great many copies of the most diverse 
devotional images is proof of this interesting phenomenon that dictates the 
fortunes of an iconography, which is often capable of traveling in space and 
time until it reaches places and periods that are far removed from those of 
the prototype's creation. As we have mentioned, the extra-artistic power of at- 
traction of these images is due principally to the significance of their content, 
which can be articulated with greater attention to their theophanic function 
and/or their narrative value.? In other words, the author can choose to accen- 
tuate the value of the painting as imago, privileging its aspects of fideistic com- 
munication, and/or as historia, accompanying the invitation to prayer with the 
use of treatments that involve the everyday. 

Moreover, both of these aspects frequently coexist in sacred images. The 
history of criticism has identified the starting point for this mechanism of de- 
vout communication in the typology of the Andachtsbild, the moving sacred 
image intended for private edification, masterfully analyzed by Erwin Panofsky, 
in which the symbolic force of the icon is enriched with very human notions 
through the representation of wounds, grimaces of pain, and tears? It was 


Salvatore Settis, Iconografia dell'arte italiana, 1100-1500. Einaudi, 2005, 3-9. 

2 Devis Valenti, Le immagini multiple dell'altare: dagli antependia ai polittici; tipologie compo- 
sitive dall'Alto Medioevo all'età gotica. Ricerche / Facoltà di lettere e filosofia dell'Università di 
Venezia. Vol. 7o, Il Poligrafo, 2012. 

3 Wilhelm Pinder, Die Pietà. Teubner, 1922; Theodor Demmler, “Die mittelalterlichen 
Pietàgruppen im Kaiser-Friedrich Museum.” In Berliner-Museen, xiii, 11/12, Aug.-Sep. 
1921, pp. 117-26; Adolf Spamer, Das kleine Andachtsbild vom XIV. bis zum XX. Jahrhundert. 
Bruckmann, 1930; Erwin Panofsky, "Imago Pietatis. Ein Beitrag zur Typengeschichte des 
‘Schmerzensmannes’ und der ‘Maria Mediatrix"" Festschrift für MJ. Friedländer zum 60. 
Geburtstage, Seemann, 1927, pp. 261-308. 
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none other than Panofsky who saw that, in the nexus of ¿mago and historia, 
it is the narrative function that evokes the sacred content, eliciting devotion.* 

In the paintings of the north, this theophanic / narrative coexistence is par- 
ticularly pronounced, both in the dramatic subjects analyzed by Panofsky, and 
in representations of the Virgin with Child, also chiefly intended for private de- 
votion, which often benefited from the Byzantine traditions of Glykophilousa, 
a tender and young Mary embracing her child, and Galaktotrophousa, a 
Madonna nursing her child, medieval models that were experimented with in 
the fifteenth century by the Master of Flémalle, by Rogier van der Weyden, and 
taken up countless times by their innumerable followers. According to tradi- 
tion, Michelangelo* did not like these devotional paintings, precisely because 
of their show of affection. 

It is with a prototype of this kind that we begin our discussion, which seeks 
to recount the adventures that can befall an appealing model when it travels 
too far in time and space, not only gradually losing important stylistic features, 
but even undergoing iconographic manipulations. 

The first piece in the series we will discuss is a drawing in Dresden which 
in all probability derives from a lost work of van der Weyden,? given its close 
resemblance to a composition of the fifteenth-century master. From this 
iconography, which was later imported to Bruges, some interesting examples 
derive which take us up to the next century, including a Madonna with Child 
in Budapest” and another Madonna with monogram GB and now in the 
Museo de Zaragoza.? (Fig. 14.1) This latter painting, present since antiquity in 


4 Sixten Ringborn, Icon to Narrative: The Rise of the Dramatic Close-up in fifteenth-century devo- 
tional painting. Abo Akademi, 1965; Hans Belting, Das Bild und sein Publikum im Mittelalter. 
Form und Funktion friiher Bildtafeln der Passion. Gebr. Mann Verlag, 1981. 

5 Antonietta M. Bessone Aureli, I dialoghi michelangioleschi di Francisco de Hollanda. Maglione 
e Strini, 1924, 63. 

6 Dresden, Kupferstichkabinett, no. 13197: Friedrich Winkler, Der Meister von Flemalle 
und Rogier van der Weyden. Studien zur ihren Werken und zur Kunst ihrer Zeit mit meh- 
reren Katalogen zu Rogier. Heitz und Miindel, 1913, 65-71; Dirk De Vos, “De Madonna-en- 
Kindtypologie bij Rogier van der Weyden.” Jahrbuch der Berliner Museen, 13, 1971, pp. 60-160, 
146-49; Thomas Ketelsen and Uta Neidhardt, editors, Das Geheimnis des Jan van Eyck. Die 

frühen niederlündischen Zeichnungen und Gemálde in Dresden. Deutscher Kunstverlag 2005, 
NO. 31. 

7 But assigned to Isenbrandt: Zsusa Urbach, “Research report on examinations of underdraw- 
ings in some Early Netherlandish and German panels in the Budapest Museum of Fine Arts.” 
Dessin sous-jacent et copies. Le dessin sous-jacent dans la peinture, 8-10 September 1989, 
Louvain-la-Neuve, edited by Hélène Verougstraete-Marcq and Roger Van Schoute, vol. 8, 
Collége Érasme, 1991, Pp. 73-91. 

8 Probably painted by the Bruges artist Guillaume Benson, son of Ambrosius, based on its 
similarity to a Nativity now in Hampton Court, with monogram GB and considered a work 
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FIGURE 14.1 

Monogrammist GB, Madonna 
and Child. Ca. 1550, Museo de 
Zaragoza, Zaragoza 





the Cistercian abbey of Santa Maria de Veruela in Zaragoza,” is the one that 
most interests our discussion. It may have been mentioned in a sixteenth- 
century inventory and it gave rise in turn to some copies now present in 
Aragonese territory, one in the Museo de Zaragoza and the other in the Museo 


of this painter: Dominique Marechal, “Collection of Her Majesty the Queen” 
Bruges and the Renaissance: Memling to Pourbus, exhibition catalogue, edited by 
Maximiliaan PJ. Martens, Stichting Kunstboek, 1999, p. 159. 

9 Museo de Zaragoza, Zaragoza, inv. n. NIG 10322. Didier Martens and Carmen Morte 
Garcia, “Monogramista GB. Virgen con el niño” El Esplendor Del Renacimiento En Aragon, 
edited by Carmen Morte García, Museo de Bellas Artes de Bilbao, 2009, pp. 281-83. The 
authors assign to the same group a Virgin with the monogram GB which has totally dif- 
ferenticonography, in Toledo cathedral. 

10 Martens and Morte García 2009, 281. 
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FIGURE 14.2 Roland Moys, Madonna and Child. Ca. 1560, Museo de 
Navarra, Pamplona 


de Pamplona (Fig. 14.2), but originally from the oratory of the ducal Palace of 
Villahermosa.!! 

It is significant that the Pamplona painting is attributed by Carmen Morte 
Garcia to the Flemish painter Rolan de Moys.! This artist and his Flemish 
colleague Paul Schepers worked together for the Aragonese nobleman Martin 


ynan 


11 Carmen Morte García, “Rolán de Moys. Virgen con el Niño.” El Esplendor Del Renacimiento 
En Aragon, edited by Carmen Morte García, Museo de Bellas Artes de Bilbao, 2009c, 
pp. 266-67. The Zaragoza painting (Museo de Zaragoza, inv. n. NIG 15857) looks similar to 
Paul Scheper's works, when compared with the acute profile of the Virgin in the beautiful 
Adoration of the Kings in the Museo de Zaragoza, ca. 1575, inv. n. NIG 10099, previously 
ascribed to Rolan de Moys. See: Carmen Morte García, “Pablo Scheppers. Adoración de los 
Reyes Magos.” El Esplendor Del Renacimiento En Aragon, edited by Carmen Morte García, 
Museo de Bellas Artes de Bilbao, 2009b, pp. 260—61. 

12 Museo de Pamplona, Pamplona, inv. n. 1248. See: Morte García 2009c. 
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de Gurrea, Duke of Villahermosa, whose wife, Luisa de Borja y Aragón, prob- 
ably owned the Madonna at the Museo de Zaragoza with the monogram GB. 
The earliest mention of the activities of the two painters in Spain is from 
Jusepe Martinez, who wrote that they came to Zaragoza in 1559 with the Duke 
of Villahermosa when he returned from the Netherlands, where he had ac- 
companied Philip 11.14 Recent studies locate Paul Schepers, “nobilis Flamincus 
pictor, in 1565 in Naples, where he made the paintings of the cupola of the 
abbey of Santi Severino e Sossio. According to a contemporary source, Rolan 
de Moys fled to Rome in 1571, to escape from Turkish corsairs who were threat- 
ening him in Naples. But De Moys could also be “el pintor de vuestra señoria” 
(“your lordship's [i.e. Villahermosa's] painter”), who had been active in Rome 
since the early 1560s, mentioned in a letter from Antoine Perrenot de Granvelle 
to the duke.!6 This would appear to confirm the theory that the painter had 
come straight from the Netherlands to Zaragoza with his patron. 

It would be of little interest to speculate on the dates when De Moys was in 
Zaragoza, if those dates were not also valuable in identifying a possible year 
of execution for the Madonna of Pamplona, which has conservatively been 
assigned to the last quarter of the sixteenth century by Carmen Morte García.” 
The painter of the copy, set in a beautiful vintage frame containing a devotional 
inscription,!® not only appears to be heavily dominated by the iconography 


13 Martens and Morte García 2009, 283. 

14 Jusepe Martínez, Discursos practicable del nobilísimo arte de la pintura. Ca. 1663, Edited 
by Julián Gallego, Akal, 1988, 297-98. Carmen Morte García, “La pintura aragonesa del 
Renacimiento en el contexto hispánico y europeo.” El arte aragonés y sus relaciones con el 
hispánico e internacional, 19-21 December 1983, Excma. Diputacion Provincial de Huesca, 
1985, PP. 277-302. 

15 Pier L. Leone de Castris, Pittura del Cinquecento a Napoli (1540-1573): fasto e devozione. 
Vol. 1, Electa 1996, 172 and following, notes 68—71. On De Mois: Pedro L. Echeverría Goñi 
and Ricardo Fernández Gracia. “Arquitectura” El arte del Renacimiento en Navarra, 
edited by Ricardo Fernández Gracia, Gobierno de Navarra, 2005, pp. 75-188, and 
Pedro L. Echeverría Goñi, “Pintura.” El arte del Renacimiento en Navarra, edited by Ricardo 
Fernández Gracia, Gobierno de Navarra, 2005, pp. 271-384; Jesus Criado Mainar, “El retab- 
lo mayor del monasterio de La Oliva (1571-1587) y la renovación de la pintura zaragozana. 
Nuevas precisiones documentales” Artigrama, no. 26, 2011, pp. 557-81. 

16 Ramos, J.A. Morejon, Nobleza y humanismo. Martin de Gurrea y Aragon, duque de 
Villahermosa (1526-1581). Institución Fernando el Católico, Colección Estudios, 2009, 
pp. 324-33. Ramos asserts that the painter could have been in Rome since 1566; Carmen 
Morte García, “Los artistas de Aragón y sus patronos en el Renacimiento: los proyectos 
figurativos” El Esplendor Del Renacimiento En Aragon, edited by Carmen Morte García, 
Museo de Bellas Artes de Bilbao, 2009a, pp. 54-79, 65; 78, note 7. 

17 Morte García 2009c. 

18 "MARIA MATER GRATIAE. MATER MISER/ICORDIE TU NOS AB HOSTE 
PROTEGE E HORA MORTE/SUSCIPE GLORIA TIBI DOMINE QUI NAT (S) ES DE 
VIR/GINE CUM PATRE SANCTO SPIRITU IN SEMPITERNA S(A)ECULA [...]” The 
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of the prototype available to him, but also, stylistically speaking, he seems to 
parade the typically Flemish virtuosity that makes the veil covering the child 
Christ particularly light and transparent, while Mary's hair becomes a gold- 
en cascade of thin and frothy wavelets, which outclass even the fineness of 
the model he saw. On the background he added a drape of green silk, which 
could be a reminiscent of Raphael's sumptuous drapes in the Sistine Madonna!® 
and in the Madonna della Tenda,*° if De Moys had the chance to seen the paint- 
ings in Rome. However, it must not be forgotten that a drape that partly covers 
the background is characteristic of a series of Madonna with Child paintings 
by followers of Mabuse, and in our painting the same can also be said for the 
refined representation of Mary's hair?! In the end, only a historical document 
could resolve the question of the date of the Pamplona painting with any cer- 
tainty, but the heavily Flemish feel of the work could also guide us to a time 
of execution very close to the painter's arrival in Zaragoza, and before his trip 
to Italy. If so then the painter's manner, free from Italian influences, seems to 
reflect the tastes of his patron, who had just brought the artist with him from 
Flanders. 

The last link in the chain we have traced thus far is a painting in the 
Pinacoteca Nazionale in Cagliari (Fig. 14.3), where, according to reports 
throughout the literature, it was purchased only in 1911, but originated in the 
new Church of St. Augustine, also in Cagliari.?? (Fig. 14.4) 

This church was built in sober classicist style on the orders of Philip 11 be- 
tween 1577 and 1580 inside the city walls in the Lapola quarter, to replace a 
church of the same name that had stood for centuries outside the walls and 


inscription, traced with brownish-red color on the golden background, runs along the 
frame. The text, a supplication for mercy at the hour of death, could reveal a devotional 
function of the painting in a chapel: Morte García 2009c, 266. 

19 Dresden, Gemäldegalerie, inv. n. 1872,1012.2388. 

20 München, Alte Pinakothek, inv. n. wAF 797. 

21 Maddalena Bellavitis, "Intimismo e dottrina nell'iconografia della Madonna del velo.” Le 
arti a confronto con il sacro. Metodi di ricerca e nuove prospettive di indagine interdiscipli- 
nare, 31 May-1 June 2007, Padua, edited by Valentina Cantone and Silvia Fumian, Cleup, 
2009, pp. 121-30. 

22 Oil on canvas, cm. 94 x 73, Pinacoteca Nazionale, Cagliari, inv. n. D134: Francesca Segni 
Pulvirenti and Marcella Serreli. La Pinacoteca di Cagliari. Istituto Poligrafico e Zecca dello 
Stato, 1992, 37. It has been impossible to find in the Archive of Cagliari's Pinacoteca any 
addition of the date 191 to the Inventario generale del Museo di Cagliari dated 1876, manu- 
script by Giuseppe Crespi (t 1892). On this author: Antonio Cara, "Alcune osservazioni di 
Alberto Cara sull'opera incompiuta Il museo di antichià di Cagliari: illustrato e descritto 
dal signor Vincenzo Crespi." Cagliari, Tipografia nazionale, 1876. Studi Sardi, vol. 25, 1978, 
pp. 7-52. I would like to thank my good friend Marcella Serreli, director of the Pinacoteca, 
for graciously showing me the reverse of both the painting and the frame, during my visit. 
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FIGURE 14.3 


Aragonese Painter, Madonna and Child (with frame). Ca. 1630, Pinacoteca 
nazionale, Cagliari 
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FIGURE 14.4 
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Aragonese Painter, Madonna and Child (without frame). Ca. 1630, Pinacoteca 
nazionale, Cagliari 
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had been pulled down to make way for consolidating the walls and renewing 
Cagliari's Stampace quarter. 

The Madonna and Child painting of Cagliari is currently attributed to a 
Flemish Mannerist painter of the sixteenth century.2? But the Pamplona paint- 
ingisthe missing link that now allows us to consider it a terminus post quem for 
Cagliari painting. That the one derives from the other is very clear from what 
remains of the veil covering the child Christ, which has mostly disappeared, 
and from the traces of a drape in the background, which was lost in restora- 
tion. The style of the Cagliari painting, however, is different and interesting 
because it shows the vitality of the model at very late dates, at least in the first 
half of the seventeenth century. Compared to the painting by de Moys, we can 
see denser and heavier technique, and the coloring of the complexions that 
is rather pink. Certainly, in addition to being typically sixteenth-century style 
choices, these may be the result of a certain modesty on the part of the painter, 
but the sure sign of a later dating is represented by the matronly figure of Mary 
and by her round face supported by a strong neck, which recalls some faces by 
Rubens (Fig. 14.5)2* with which the painter may have been acquainted through 
derivative works by followers. Indeed, in the face there are elements, such as 
the rendering of the eyebrows and of the mouth, which, like the soft form 
of the hand, are clearly far removed from the late sixteenth-century model of 
Pamplona, which is waxen and sophisticated, still mindful of ancient Gothic 
graces. Indeed, in the Cagliari painting, only the right hand retains the typical 
deformation of the rather rigid gap between thumb and index finger, which 
recalls the fifteenth-century example followed in all the versions we have 
looked at. 

Comparison with the Pamplona painting is also justified by the presence 
of an inscription on the frame, an element outside the pictorial surface on 
which I place particular emphasis, given the rarity of paintings that have this 
feature outside northern art. But where the Pamplona painting has a simple 
box frame, on which the inscription is legible in negative with the letters 
emerging in contrast on the gilding, the Cagliari painting boasts an aedicule 
woodwork structure in the classical style, gilded and multicolored with great 
refinement; almost an architectural structure, complete with lateral features 


23 Roberto Coroneo, “Pittore del XVI secolo. Madonna con Bambino” Pittura e Scultura 
dall'età Romanica della Fine Del ‘500, edited by Renata Serra, Ilisso 1990, 269. This author 
recognizes the model of this painting in the Madonna with monogram GB in the Museo 
de Zaragoza. cfr. supra, note 10; Segni Pulvirenti and Serreli 1992, 37. 

24 The Virgin and Child with Saint Elizabeth and Saint John the Baptist, ca. 1618, Barcelona, 
Thyssen-Bornemisza Collection, on loan of Museu Nacional d Art de Catalunya (MNAC), 
inv. 349 (1936-3). 
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ending in scrolls, and a finial. The latter contains an oval with the crest of the 
Dominicans, without its outer shield, in chapé with alternating black and 
white, which is used predominantly in Spain in the sixteenth century. It is 
also significant that the canvas of the painting fits perfectly in the frame, and 
there are no visible signs of the canvas having been cut down to size. 

At this point it seems fundamental to ask whether the painting came from 
a church or from a Dominican abbey: one factor in favor of the latter theory 
would be the great Dominican devotion to the Virgin Mary. And perhaps for 
the new Church of St. Augustine, the furnishings from the previous church of 
that name may have been augmented by collecting paintings from other sites, 
perhaps also in Cagliari.?6 In truth, the lack of documentation means we can- 
not say for sure that the painting is from the Church of St. Augustine, since it 
does not figure among the paintings in the possession of that church or of the 
Dominican abbey, unless it is this painting cited by Giovanni Spano: “... sopra 
il secondo pianerottolo avvi un discreto quadro della Madonna col Bambino con 
bellissima cornice antica e dorata” (“above the second landing is a fair painting 
of the Madonna and Child with beautiful antique gilded frame").?? But this 
identification is uncertain. 

At this point, the only thing I feel I can say with any certainty is that the 
picture, painted by an Iberian artist after Flemish examples, came to Cagliari 
from Zaragoza. 

The discussion must now turn to iconographic questions. One element 
of great importance is the inscription on the Cagliari frame. Unlike the ele- 
gant legibility of the letters in the Pamplona inscription, this one, for all its 
refined decoration, shows enormous graphic untidiness owing to the total 
incomprehension of the Castilian text, with errors and frequent reversals 
in the transcription of the letters, as if the person who inscribed it was com- 
pletely illiterate. 


25 This emblem was used as a symbol of the Inquisition, and assigned to secular people as 
familiares, equites and milites: Geoffrey Parker, "Some Recent Work on the Inquisition in 
Spain and Italy" Journal of Modern History, vol. 54, no. 3, 1982, pp. 519-32. 

26 The church and the Dominican abbey were built in the first half of the fifteenth cen- 
tury as a more important Gothic monument in the town. In 1943, owing to heavy Allied 
bombing in ww11, the ceiling, part of the perimeter walls and some chapels collapsed. 
Renata Serra, "Contributi all'architettura gotica catalana: il San Domenico di Cagliari." 
Bollettino del Centro di Studi per la Storia dell'Architettura, no. 17, 1961, pp. 17-27; Renata 
Serra, “L'architettura sardo-catalana.” I Catalani in Sardegna, edited by Jordi Carbonell 
and Francesco Manconi, Silvana, 1984, p. 134; Francesca Segni Pulvirenti and Aldo Sari, 
Architettura tardogotica e d'influsso rinascimentale. Storia dell'arte in Sardegna, Ilisso, 
1994, plates 3; 58. 

27 Giovanni Spano, Guida della città e dintorni di Cagliari. Cagliari, Timon, 1861. 
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The inscription says: 


OMARAVILLO SA IN FANTA ANTE SANCTA QUE NACIDAVARA 
DE JESSE ELORI DA LIDA I SOBERANIA TUEVISTE?8 


and originally it may have been: 


O MARAVILLOSA INFANTA ANTES SANCTA QUE NACIDA VARA 
DE JESSE FLORIDA LINDA Y SOBERANIA TUVISTE (orSOBERANA 
TU VISTE) 


The lack of comprehension of the text may derive from the fact that the il- 
literate copyist was reproducing an inscription in a book or in a print. But it 
is more convincing that the copyist took it from another similar frame, as the 
Pamplona painting. 

The inscription alludes to a folk devotion for Maria “Panaghia” conceived 
without sin, which became widespread in the early medieval period based on 
stories of Mary's childhood in several apocryphal Gospels, and mainly in the 
Gospel of James and in the Gospel of the Birth of Mary. These texts insist on 
the uncontaminated purity of Mary, “filled with the Holy Spirit from her 
mother's womb,"7? and that Mary was descended from Jesse, since she was 
descended from David: “And there shall come forth a rod out of the root 
of Jesse, and a flower shall rise up out of his root."?? Well, both the holy birth of 
Mary and the lineage from Jesse appear in 1580 in the Estaciones del Christiano 
by Diego de Oseguera: 


VI Estación: 

La Virgen antes sancta que nacida 

Y alos ojos de Dios la mas graciosa 

La Virgen que por gracia es esclarecida 
Fue mas que el blanco lirio ni la rosa ... 


28 The spacing of many words is incongruous: the F of FLORIDA becomes an E; the Rand A 
of FLORIDA are overturned, as is the R of SOBERANIA; the contraction of N of LINDA 
has been missed. See further below in the main text for a discussion of the insertion of 
SANCTA (in Latin) in a Spanish text. 

29 Gospel of the Birth of Mary, ms, Chartres 162, X1 century, 3, 1.3. 

30 Gospel of the Birth of Mary, 7, 1.3. A quotation from Isaiah, x1, 1-16: “et egredietur virga de 
radice Jesse et flos de radice eius ascendet." 
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VIT Estación: 

Contempla pues que siendo florecida 
Su vara, assí a todos pudo espanto 
Otra merced mas alta y mas complida 
Recibió, que fue el Espiritu Santo ...?! 


Note that the insertion of a Latin word, SANCTA, in a Castilian text is a fea- 
ture common to the inscription and the VI Estación. But the use of these 
words in Castilian Spanish is not a rare occurrence: in the context and period 
when in all probability the frame was made, consider that “antes santa que na- 
cida” (“holy before she was born,’ this time in correct Castilian) appears in the 
book Refrenes o proverbios en romance, a book of proverbs collected by Hernan 
Nuñez and published in 1621,32 which attests to the great devotional circula- 
tion of this phrase, and also consider that Gaspar Lopez wrote in 1620 that “la 
Virgen no solamente fue sancta antes de nacida, sino tambien el mismo punto 
que fue concebida” (“not only was the Virgin holy before she was born, she was 
so in the moment she was conceived”).33 

In the literature on the Cagliari painting, the inscription we have discussed 
up to now has been viewed in conjunction with a curious mishap that befell 
the painting. In a period that cannot be easily pinpointed, the child Christ was 
covered by a garish painting of a long white dress, which was removed in the 
1959 restoration.?^ The removal revealed part of the very thin and transparent 
veil that covered the child Christ and which, as in the Pamplona model, still 
lies on the Virgin Mary's left hand. (Fig. 14.5) 

The prevailing opinion on this curious covering-up is that the dress was ap- 
plied on the orders of whoever decided to place the painting in the frame that 
still holds it today, containing an inscription dedicated to the cult of Maria 
Panaghia. However, when and why this happened cannot be documented. 
But I believe that the inscription in the Cagliari frame and its correspondence 


31 Estaciones del Christiano. Trata de las Mercedes que Dios a Hecho al hombre, ahora nue- 
vamente compuesto por Diego de Oseguera Contino. Impresso en Valladolid por Diego 
Fernández de Córdoba. 

32 Hernán Nüfiez, Refrenes o proverbios en romance que coligió y glossó el Commendator 
Hernan Nuñez. Lerida, Lluis Manescal, Mercader de libros, 1621. 

33 “[L]aVirgen no solamente fue sancta antes de nacida, sino tambien el mismo punto que fue 
concebida.” Gaspar Lopez, Discursos para todos los evangelios que canta la Iglesia en los 
Domingos y Fiestas. Cordoba, Gabriel Ramos Vejarano, 1620, 72. 

34 Archive of the Soprintendenza ai Beni Architettonici, Paesaggistici, Storici, Artistici ed 
Etnoantropologici per le province di Cagliari e Oristano, Folder 57, files 11; 369-1; 3693. 
I would like to thank Dr. Maria Passeroni, who made all documents relating to painting 
D134 available to me. 
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FIGURE 14.5 Aragonese Painter, Madonna and Child. Ca. 1630, Pinacoteca Nazionale, 
Cagliari. Photograph Before restoration 
© UPON CONCESSION GRANTED BY THE ITALIAN MINISTRY OF 


CULTURAL ASSETS AND ACTIVITIES— MUSEUM COMPLEX OF THE 
REGION SARDINIA 


with the Spanish texts of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries which 
we have seen bears witness to a popular piousness that emerged in the city 
alongside a much more official counter-Reformation position on the theme 
of the Immaculate Conception.8> Evidence of this sensibility is the founding 


35 Girolamo Pinna, Il culto dell’Immacolata in Sardegna. Tipografia La Cartotecnica, 1954; 
Maria Francesca Porcella and Alessandra Pasolini, “Fondamenti teologici dell’iconografia 
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in Cagliari of the Chiesa della Purissima dedicated to the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
with annexed convent, in 1554 by the noblewoman Gerolama Rams Dessena.86 
Even more important, because it involved local society as a whole, was the 
great ceremony that took place on 7 March 1632 in the cathedral of Cagliari, in 
the presence of Archbishop Ambrogio Machin, during which the three arms 
or stamenti (the estates of the realm of Sardinia) took a vow to always believe, 
teach, and defend the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin Mary. Because of 
this vow, which is documented in contemporary writings also referred to later, 
and which from then on was repeated every year on the same date, devotion 
to the Immaculate Conception took deep root in Sardinia.37 And consider that 
even the Universitas Studiorum Caralitana, essentially a Spanish institution, 
founded in 1620 with the right of charter of Philip 111 of Spain, was dedicated to 
the Virgin Mary, and its coat of arms still contains the image of the Immaculate 
Conception, as enshrined in the University's Constitutiones of 1626.38 

Let us return now to the inscription of the painting. With regard to our 
specific case here, St. Augustine, whose rule was adopted by the Dominicans, 
was the first theologian to declare the birth of Mary perfect and without sin, in 
the debate with Pelagianists, who denied the importance of original sin. So a 
Dominican church, just like a church of St. Augustine, would have been just as 
appropriate a site for a frame with that inscription. 

However, considering the long white dress of the Child Christ removed by 
the restoration, we must point out that the cult and the iconography of St. 
Anne and of the child Mary had gained very little ground in medieval times 
in the West, where the official culture distanced itself from the apocryphal 
Gospels until the fourteenth century. It was then that, thanks to writings like 


dell’Immacolata e alcune esemplificazioni nell'arte sarda." Biblioteca Francescana Sarda, 
10, 2002, pp. 213-59; Alessandra Anselmi, L'Immacolata nei rapporti tra l'Italia e la Spagna. 
De Luca, 2005. 

36 Serra 1984, 153; Aldo Sari, “L'architettura del Cinquecento." La società sarda in età spagno- 
la, edited by Francesco Manconi, Edizioni della torre, 2003; Segni Pulvirenti and Sari 1994, 
plate 37. 

37 Francisco Carnicer, Francisco Carnicer, eques Calaritanus, Votum publicum et juramen- 
tum in favorem Purissimae Conceptionis a civitate calaritana factum an. 1632, Martij 
7. Cagliari, 1632; Giuseppe Cossu, Della Città di Cagliari: Notizie compendiose Sacre e 
Profane, compilate da D.G.C.G. e C.G., Cagliari, Reale Stamperia, 1780, 124—28; Pietro 
Martini, Storia Ecclesiastica della Sardegna, Cagliari, Stamperia Reale, 1840, 387-95; 
Domenico A. De Roma, Lezioni scritturali tenute nel duomo di Cagliari. Cagliari, Timon, 
1854-41, 193. 

38 Evandro Putzulu, "Stemmi e sigilli della città di Cagliari dal XIV al XIX secolo." Studi sardi, 
vol. XII-XIII, 1952-53, 115. 
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the Speculum historiale of Vincent de Beauvais, the Legenda aurea of Jacopo da 
Varazze and the Speculum humanae salvationis, these themes began to appear 
in the visual arts.?? So in Spain, representations of the child Mary, which are 
genuinely rare during the Middle Age, appear mainly from the early fifteenth 
century onward and show Mary as a little girl sitting on her mother's knee, 
not mistakable for the child Christ because she is elegantly dressed, and some- 
times she is holding the baby Jesus in her arms. Some very interesting exam- 
ples of this iconography are in Spain, painted by Bernat Despuig, Joan Reixach, 
and Pedro de Zuera.* A later typology, which appears in the mid-seventeenth 
century, prompted by an indication in De pictura sacra by Cardinal Federico 
Borromeo, shows Mary as a child wrapped in swaddling clothes and placed at 
the center of a great light. The most frequent iconography of the child Mary, 
lastly, is the one that shows her at the presentation at the temple. 

None of the typologies we have examined could truly explain the addition 
of the white dress in the Cagliari painting. In order to explain the subject of 
this representation it looks more convincing to insist on the specific theme 
of Mary's descent from Jesse, which has gained much ground in devotional 
texts and even in the literature, going so far as to appear in Calderón de la 
Barca. This topic is well known in the visual arts since medieval times, particu- 
larly in miniatures.*! The representation of the Virgin springing from the tree 
of Jesse, then, from the fifteenth century onward is fairly frequent in northern 
illuminated books of hours or books inspired by them, such as the Borso d'Este 
Bible, and in incunabula.4? (Figs. 14.6-14.7) In all these images, however, Mary 
is not depicted as a child, but as the Mother holding the Holy Child, who of 
course is not only part of, but actually is, the subject of the prophecy of Isaiah. 
Confirming the Scriptural correctness of the iconography of the Madonna 


39 Francesco Cecchini, “Maria” Enciclopedia dell'Arte Medioevale, edited by Angiola Maria 
Romanini, vol. v111, Istituto Poligrafico dello Stato, 1991, pp. 216-27. 

40 The three paintings are today respectively in: Museu Nacional d'Art de Catalunya, 
Barcelona, 1440-50; Collegiate church of Santa Maria de Xativa, 1452; Collegiate church of 
Santa Maria, Alquezar (Huesca), 1437-38. 

41 Pedro Calderón de la Barca, Autos sacramentales. Madrid, Sebastián Ventura de Vergara, 
1664. “Que ella es de Jesse la vara,’ 113; “Por la vara y la flor de la raiz de Jesus,’ see: Cecchini 
1991, 254. 

42 For instance, in manuscript with a Flemish Psalter MS Ex, Paris, Centre Culturel Irlandais, 
ff. 38v-39r, and in incunabulum with a Book of Hours of the Archive of the Parish Church 
of Santa Maria Maggiore in Sondalo, f.6r: Caterina Virdis Limentani, “Un libro a stampa 
parigino nell'Alta Valtelina” Miniatura. Lo sguardo e la parola. Studi in onore di Giordana 
Mariani Canova, edited by Federica Toniolo and Gennaro Toscano, Silvana Editoriale, 
2015, pp. 336-40. 
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FIGURE 14.8 

Josef Wagner, Egredietur Virga 

de radice Jesse et flos de radice 
eius ascendet. Ca. 1750, Biblioteca 
Casanatense, Roma 





with Child is an eighteenth-century print of Joseph Wagner, which under the 
beautiful image of a Madonna with Child has the quote from Isaiah: Egredietur 
Virga de radice Jesse et flos de radice eius ascendet (Fig. 14.8).43 

At this point, we must conclude that the Cagliari painting was executed in 
Zaragoza for the Sardinian town looking at the model of the Madonna painted 
by De Moys and converting the elegant inscription of his frame in a celebration 
of the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin Mary, which was a very important 
devotional theme during the first quarter of the Seventeenth Century. But the 
iconographic tradition that we have followed up to now tells us that even a rep- 
resentation of the Virgin with Child surrounded by an inscription would still 
have worked alluding to the Immaculate Conception. However, the addition 
of the white dress on the body of the original baby Jesus is not depending on a 
semantic adaptation of the painting to a frame made for another, more appro- 
priate subject, but it is possible that an imprudent devout patron hired a local 
painter to clothe the baby Jesus, transforming him into the child Mary in order 
to better emphasize the meaning of the inscription existing on the frame. 


43 Completed by the address of the engraver: "Ven(ezia) G. Wagner merzeria.” 
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The lack of documents about the 1959 restoration and the bad images pre- 
served can't help us to establish a date for the covering of the Holy Child, but 
I am persuaded that the change was made very late, depending on the dogma 
of the Immaculate Conception, which was proclaimed by Pope Pius rx only in 
1854 with the Ineffabilis Deus papal bull. This bull triggered a rush of popular 
devotion about the theme: not by chance, the order of the Sisters of Holy Child 
Mary (better known today as the Sisters of Charity) was founded in the nine- 
teenth century. 
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CHAPTER 15 


Marketing Workshop Versions in the 17th-century 
Dutch Art Market 


Angela Ho* 


In 1641, the painter Philips Angel delivered an address to a gathering of his 
colleagues in his hometown of Leiden. Angel lauded his compatriot Gerrit 
Dou as an exemplary artist in the speech, praising the latter's famous ability to 
imitate all manners of materials in exquisite detail and touting his commercial 
success. Angel discussed several artists from classical antiquity to the Italian 
Renaissance who were handsomely compensated by enlightened princely rul- 
ers, but he pointed to Dou as the notable contemporary example. Dou, Angel 
told us, “receives 500 Carolus guilders annually because he allows Mr. Spiering 
the first selection of his paintings." Joachim von Sandrart gave a version of this 
account in his Teutsche Academie, stating that the same Spiering, the Swedish 
ambassador to The Hague, paid Dou an annual fee of 1,000 guilders. Sandrart 
added that Dou sold each of his small pieces for 600, 800, to 1,000 or more guil- 
ders.? Considering that the average annual income for a master artisan would 
be about or below 1,000 guilders, such sums for a single panel painting were 
remarkable.3 

Dou was one of the highest paid Dutch painters of his time, but he was 
not the only artist who enjoyed a healthy income from his art. His best pupil, 
Frans van Mieris, was presented in similar terms by Sandrart and later biog- 
raphers, and existing documentary evidence from contemporary inventories 


This article builds on Chapter 5 of my doctoral dissertation, “Rethinking Repetition: 
Constructing Value in Dutch Genre Painting, 1650s to 1670s" (2007). 

1 *.. Gerrit Dou, die jaerlicx om dat hy de Ed. Heer Spierings de eerste aenbiedinghe van 
sijn stukken doet, 500 Carolus guldens tot vergeldinghe krijcht ...” Philips Angel, Lof der 
Schilderkonst, 1642. Facsimile, edited by The Kunsthistorisch Instituut, University of 
Amsterdam, 1972, 23. Translation from Hessel Miedema and Michael Hoyle, "Philips Angel, 
Praise of Painting." Simiolus, vol. 24, 1996, 238. 

2 “Er verkauffte aber seine Stucklein, dern die größte eine Spanne hielten, für 600, 800, bifs 
1,000 oder mehr Hollándische Gulden.” See Joachim von Sandrart, Academie der Bau-, Bild- 
und Mahlerey-Künste von 1675. Edited by Arthur Rudolf Peltzer, G. Hirth's Verlag, 1925, 196. 

3 For information on artisans' salaries in the seventeenth-century Dutch towns, see Jan de 

Vries and Ad van der Woude, The First Modern Economy: Success, Failure, and Perseverance of 

the Dutch Economy, 1500-1815. Cambridge University Press, 1997, 609-20. 
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and auction catalogues corroborates such claims.* These accounts, however, 
represent quite a departure from the impression of the Dutch art market as 
a whole. Since the 1980s, historians of art and economics have made signifi- 
cant contributions to the study of artistic production and consumption in the 
Dutch Republic. Using techniques of random sampling and statistical analysis, 
scholars such as J. Michael Montias and Ad van der Woude have concluded 
that a large number of artists and buyers made up a mass market for finished 
paintings.? These studies contend that most of the consumers were individu- 
als who had sufficient disposable income to spend on luxury items like paint- 
ings, but their decisions were swayed more by the prices of pictures than the 
identities or styles of the painters. Accordingly, most of the pictures were 
efficiently produced and moderately priced. Montias calculates from a sam- 
ple of 120 inventories of Amsterdam households in the 1640s that the average 
price of a painting was only 6.8 guilders.® Similar studies of inventories from 
other Dutch towns also show that most of the paintings were valued at or 
below ten guilders.” 

It may seem that an artist like Dou was operating in a separate sphere alto- 
gether, but it would be more accurate to say that he was situated in one seg- 
ment of a stratified market. Specifically, it was a segment that developed a taste 
for refined pictures of patrician subjects, such as those created by Dou and 
Gerard ter Borch. For the wealthy, discerning connoisseurs in this consumer 


4 See for example, Sandrart 1925, 196; Arnold Houbraken, De groote schouburgh der 
Nederlantsche konstschilders en schilderessen. Amsterdam, printed by the author’s widow, 
1718-21, 3 vols. Reprint edited by Piet T. A. Swillens, vol. 3, Leiter-Nypels, 1943, 1-12. Still life 
painters, with their intricate compositions and labor-intensive production processes, were 
among those who earned high incomes for their art. For the prices of still life paintings, 
see Celeste Brusati, “Stilled lives: self-portraiture and self-reflection in seventeenth-century 
Netherlandish still-life painting.” Simiolus, vol. 20, 1990, 174. 

5 John M. Montias, “Estimates of the number of Dutch master-painters, their earnings and 
their output in 1650.” Leidschrift, vol. 6, 1990, 59-74; Ad van der Woude, “The Volume and 
Value of Paintings in Holland at the Time of the Dutch Republic.” Art in History, History in 
Art: Studies in Seventeenth-Century Dutch Culture, edited by David Freedberg and Jan de Vries, 
Getty Center for the History of Art and Humanities, 1991, 285-329. 

Montias 1990, 68-69. 

See for example: John M. Montias, Artists and Artisans in Delft: A Socio-Economic Study of 
the Seventeenth Century. Princeton University Press, 1982; John Loughman, “Een stad en haar 
kunstconsumptie: openbare en privé-verzamelingen in Dordrecht, 1620-1719.” De Zichtbaere 
Werelt: schilderkunst uit de Gouden Eeuw in Hollands oudste stad, edited by Peter Marijnissen, 
Waanders, 1992, 52-53, tables 4 and 5; Marion E. W. Goosens, Schilders en de markt Haarlem 
1605-1635. Fakulteit der Wiskunde en Natuurwetenschappen, Leiden-Universiteit, 2001, 288— 
94; Eric]. Sluijter, “All striving to adorne their houses with costly peeces': Two Case Studies of 
Paintings in Wealthy Interiors” Art and Home: Dutch Interiors in the Age of Rembrandt, edited 
by Mariët Westermann, Waanders, 2001, 103-27, 227—28 n. 4. 
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group, the artist's identity and quality of execution shown in a painting were 
more important factors than price. Art treatises from the period, such as those 
by Angel and Karel van Mander, praised the achievements of individual artists 
from antiquity to the contemporary Netherlands. Compilations of biographies 
of notable artists were published in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
while chronicles and descriptions of cities also include artists among the il- 
lustrious citizens.8 These primary sources testify to the contemporary interest 
in artistic reputations. By the early eighteenth century, Bernard Mandeville, a 
Dutch intellectual residing in England, would write that the “name” of the art- 
ist was a major factor that determined the value of a painting? The exorbitant 
sums spent on these paintings would have made them unattainable to other 
consumer groups, but the boundaries between the market layers were fluid. 
Elite consumers could operate as trend-setters whose preferences became the 
standards to which those lower down the social ladder aspired. 

Could artists who successfully carved out a niche in the privileged market 
segment have taken advantage of their fame and marketed their pictures to 
a broader spectrum of buyers? This paper considers the extant evidence of 
works attributed to Dou and Ter Borch that were recorded at prices below the 
ranges cited by contemporary authors. It is worth repeating that these artists 
built their reputations on their meticulous craftsmanship. If they and their 
workshops did create different product lines to target a range of consumer 
groups, the question is how they could fashion pictures that would cost less 
to make but still could be associated with their authorship. This essay explores 
the possible significance of pictorial repetition in the marketing of these less 
expensive pictures. I suggest that the recurring signature motifs, such as Dou's 
niche window composition and Ter Borch's satin skirt, could function in these 
products as an insignia, a mark that signifies authorship.!° 


8 See for example Karel van Mander, The Lives of the Illustrious Netherlandish and German 
Painters, from the first edition of the Schilder-boeck, 1603-1604, edited by Hessel Miedema, 
Davaco, 1994-99, 6 vols.; Sandrart 1925; Cornelis de Bie, Het gulden cabinet van de edel vry 
schilderconst, 1661. Edited by Georges Lemmens, Davaco, 1971; Houbraken 1943; Jan Jansz. 
Orlers, Beschrijvinge der Stad Leyden, 1641. Reprint edited by Cornelis Heyligert, Leiden 
and Harmanus Keyzer and Hendrik Gartman, Amsterdam, 1781; Simon van Leeuwen, 
Korte besgryving van het Lugdunum Batavorum nu Leyden. Leiden, Johannes van Gelder, 
1672. 

9 Bernard Mandeville, The fable of the bees: or, private vices, publick benefits. 2nd ed., London, 
Edmund Parker, 1723, 374. See also Neil de Marchi and Hans J. van Miegroet, "Art, Value, 
and Market Practices in the Netherlands in the Seventeenth Century.” Art Bulletin, vol. 86, 
1994, 454-55- 

10  Ihavewritten elsewhere on creative repetition as a strategy motivated by the demand for 
distinctive artistic identities in the culture of collecting. When artists like Dou and Ter 
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1 Prices and Names 


There are 180 transactions involving paintings attributed to Dou in the 
Catalogus of naamlyst van schilderyen, met derzelver pryzen, a collection of auc- 
tions catalogues compiled and published by Gerard Hoet and Pieter Terwesten 
in the eighteenth century.!! Of those 180 sales, made between the late seven- 
teenth and the mid-eighteenth century, 60 were listed at under 100 guilders. A 
painting valued at 50 to 100 guilders was still considerably above the average 
price of a picture in the broader market, but also far below the range quoted by 
Sandrart and Arnold Houbraken. Similar variations in prices can also be seen 
in the sale of paintings attributed to Frans van Mieris, Gabriel Metsu, and other 
artists who specialized in producing refined pictures for connoisseurs in the 
second half of the seventeenth century. 

While contemporary tributes to Ter Borch did not put as heavy an em- 
phasis on the prices he commanded, they nevertheless stressed his renown 
among collectors within and beyond his hometown of Deventer. In 1654, Joost 
Roldanus, a schoolmaster from Zwolle, claimed in a poem that King Philip 1v 
of Spain sat for Ter Borch, while Arnold Houbraken lauded Ter Borch's con- 
nections with important patrons.!2 There are other indications of Ter Borch's 
success as a painter. For example, surviving records from the Medici Court in 


Borch developed series of paintings around signature motifs, the emphasis was expedit- 
ing production than underscoring the artists’ personal expertise. This was especially the 
case when the specific elements, such as the satin skirt, required investment of time and 
skill to execute. There has been a growing literature on the concepts of repetition, imita- 
tion, and originality in early modern European art. See for example Elizabeth Cropper, 
The Domenichino Affair: Novelty, Imitation, and Theft in Seventeenth-Century Rome. Yale 
University Press, 2005; Maria H. Loh, Titian Remade: Repetition and the Transformation of 
Early Modern Italian Art. Getty Research Institute, 2007; Jeffrey Muller, “Rubens's Theory 
and Practice of the Imitation of Art” Art Bulletin, vol. 64, 1982, 229-37; Mark A. Meadow, 
Pieter Bruegel the Elder's Netherlandish Proverbs and the Practice of Rhetoric. Waanders, 
2002; Eric J. Sluijter, Rembrandt and the Female Nude. Amsterdam University Press, 2006; 
Eric J. Sluijter, “Emulative Imitation among High-Life Genre Painters,” in Vermeer and the 
Masters of Genre Painting: Inspiration and Rivalry. Edited by Adriaan E. Waiboer, National 
Gallery of Ireland, 2017, 37-48; Angela Ho, Creating Distinctions in Dutch Genre Painting: 
Repetition and Invention. Amsterdam University Press, 2017. While these publications ex- 
plore emulative imitation (to borrow Eric J. Sluijter's term) among established masters, 
my focus in this paper is on the reuse of imagery as an economizing measure to cut costs 
and a means of associating the less finely executed studio works to the particular artists. 

11 Gerard Hoet, Catalogus of naamlyst van schilderyen, met derzelver pryzen. The Hague, 
Pieter Gerard van Baalen, 1752, 2 vols.; Pieter Terwesten, Catalogus of naamlyst van schil- 
deryen, met derzelver pryzen. The Hague, Johannes Gaillard, vol. 3, 1770. 

12 Sturla J. Gudlaugsson, Gerard ter Borch. Nijhoff, 1959-60, vol. 1, 35-39, vol. 2, 23; 
Arthur K. Wheelock Jr., “The Artistic Development of Gerard ter Borch.” Gerard ter Borch, 
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Florence indicate that Grand Duke Cosimo 111 sought to purchase paintings 
from Ter Borch through his agent Gioachino Guasconi, providing further evi- 
dence of his appeal to foreign princely connoisseurs.? Ter Borch also ran a 
thriving portrait business in Deventer, where members of the elite circles were 
eager for his services.!* Yet just like the paintings attributed Dou, Ter Borch's 
works listed in the Catalogus varied widely in price even when they were sold 
within the same period. 

I believe that some conclusions about production and marketing practices 
could be extrapolated from the available sources, bearing in mind both the 
possibilities offered by and the inherent limitations of the evidence. Much of 
the available data from documentary records dates to after the deaths of the 
artists. Pricing of paintings was a complicated matter, and it is certainly not 
valid to suggest that a work by Dou or Ter Borch selling for a certain amount 
in 1720 would have cost the same in 1660. Since I am more interested in the 
fact that works by the same artists were sold for different prices within one 
particular period, however, I would argue that the cautious use of this evidence 
can be justified. Moreover, works that sold for unexpectedly low prices also 
appeared in seventeenth-century inventories. For example, a picture of a 
young woman and a trony attributed to Dou were listed at 40 and 30 guilders 
among the possessions of the art dealer Johannes Renialme, which were auc- 
tioned after his death in 1657.5 A third painting by Dou, a kitchenmaid valued 
ata much higher 600 guilders, was found in the same inventory. The presence 
of all three in the prominent dealer's stock suggests that Dou's paintings were 
selling at a range of price points by that time. 

What might account for the wide range in prices associated with these art- 
ists’ works? A related question that may come to mind concerns what a “Dou” 
of "Ter Borch" actually refers to in these records. Art historians have long rec- 
ognized that “originality”—in the sense of a radical break from tradition—and 


exhibition catalogue, edited by Arthur K. Wheelock Jr., National Gallery of Art, 2004, 8; 13; 
Houbraken 1943, vol. 3, 34-36. 

13 Gudlaugsson 1959-60, vol. 2, 29-30. Discussions of plans to acquire paintings from 
Ter Borch are found in the correspondence between Guasconi and Apollonio Bassetti, 
Cosimo's secretary in Florence, from May to November 1676. 

14 Alison McNeil Kettering. “Gerard ter Borch's Portraits for the Deventer Elite” Simiolus, 
vol. 29, 1999, 46-69. His dealings with foreign nobility, such as Cosimo 111 and possibly 
Philip rv and other members of the Spanish court, bore witness to his renown beyond the 
Republic. 

15 The paintings were assessed by Adam Camerarius, a painter, and Marten Kretzer, a “gen- 
tleman-dealer" A picture of a young woman and a trony attributed to Dou were listed at 
40 and 3o guilders respectively. A third picture, a kitchenmaid, was valued at 600 guilders. 
See Abraham Bredius, Künstler-Inventare. vol. 1, Nijhoff, 1915, 230—39. 
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“authenticity”—as a work literally made by the master’s hand—only became 
important criteria for assessing works of art in the nineteenth century. In early 
modern Europe, master painters and their assistants and pupils would produce 
copies or variants of compositions that proved to be popular. In the absence of 
copyright protection, artists not affiliated with a particular master could also 
exploit the latter's fame by offering “knock-offs” to the lower end of the mar- 
ket. My objective in this paper is neither to discuss specific attributions, nor 
to identify individual hands of pupils in the paintings. Instead, my questions 
are: Might the notaries and auctioneers be using “Dou,” for example, more as 
a stylistic or thematic label than an attribution according to modern museum 
standards? If so, what might these workshop versions or imitations look like, 
and who were their intended audience? 


2 Cutting Costs and Maintaining Profits 


While some of the pictures recorded at extremely low prices in the catalogues 
could well have been anonymous copies, I suggest it is possible that successful 
artists like Dou and Ter Borch capitalized on their fame by tapping into a broad- 
er market. The problem for these artists and their imitators was the expenses 
involved in their refined approach to painting. As Montias has explained, 
“labor input” is “the primary determinant of costs in the arts.”!6 Technical stud- 
ies of the most carefully crafted works by Dou and Ter Borch reveal the high 
labor costs expended in their production. In her examinations of Dou's Young 
Mother (fig. 15.1) and Lady at her Toilet, for example, Annetja Boersma finds as 
many as twelve paint layers in some of the samples.!” Meanwhile, Arie Wallert's 
analysis of the Gallant Conversation (fig. 15.2) pointed to a similar process for 
Ter Borch. The sample taken from the area of the satin dress showed five paint 


16 Of course the quality of the materials used by different artists would have affected costs, 
but overall the difference in the prices of pigments or supports would be relatively small 
compared to the variance in labor invested in different paintings. See John M. Montias, 
"Cost and Value in Seventeenth-Century Dutch Art” Art History, vol. 10, 1987, 455. 

17;  Annetja Boersma, “Dou’s Painting Technique: An Examination of Two Paintings.” Gerrit 
Dou 1613-1675: Master Painter in the Age of Rembrandt, exhibition catalogue, edited by 
Ronni Baer, National Gallery of Art, 2001, 54-63. A paper by Luuk Struik van der Loeff and 
Karin Groen on the Young Mother likewise described the building up of numerous thin 
glazes. See Luuk Struik van der Loeff and Karin Groen, "The Restoration and Technical 
Examination of Gerard Dou's The Young Mother in the Mauritshuis.” ICOM Committee 
for Conservation. 10th Triennial Meeting Washington, DC, USA, 22-27 August 1993, edited 
by Janet Bridgland, vol. 1, 1coM Committee for Conservation, 1993, 98-103. 
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FIGURE 15.1 Gerrit Dou, The Young Mother. 1658, Mauritshuis, The Hague 
PHOTOGRAPHY: MARGARETA SVENSSON 
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FIGURE 15.2 Gerard ter Borch the Younger, Gallant Conversation. Ca. 1654, Rijksmuseum, 
Amsterdam 


layers.!8 Such laborious methods meant that the artists had to devote a sub- 
stantial amount of time on each painting.” The research by Melanie Gifford 
and Lisha Glinsman, conducted in conjunction with the Vermeer and Masters 
of Genre Painting exhibition (2017), reveals a “collective style” among the paint- 
ers who targeted the elite segment ofthe Dutch market. These painters, includ- 
ing Dou and Ter Borch, would use finely ground pigments and a painstaking 


18 The figures are the most carefully painted parts of Ter Borch's pictures, while the back- 
ground appears to be more thinly and broadly painted. 

19 The opportunity cost was higher too, as the artist had to forego the chance to earn other 
income during the time spent on executing the work. In practice, it was unlikely that the 
painters would have worked on one painting at a time, but that would not have dimin- 
ished the absolute amount of time needed to finish each painting. 
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layering technique in executing their paintings.?? If Dou and Ter Borch wanted 
to offer more modestly priced products that were economically viable, they 
would have to shorten the time invested in making the pictures. 

Indeed, it is possible to detect variations in the investment of labor and 
time even among the paintings now accepted as autograph versions by 
the masters. We can compare, for example, Dou's Trumpeter in the Louvre 
(fig. 15.3) to his Fisherman's Wife now in the Rijksmuseum (fig. 15.4). The former 
features a trumpeter dressed in an elaborate costume and blowing a trumpet 
at an arched window. Dou has placed the window parallel to and level with 
the picture plane, implying that the face of the wall coincides with the pic- 
ture surface. Around him in the foreground are luxurious objects of different 
metals and textiles—including an embossed leather curtain and a soft Turkey 
carpet—all rendered in meticulous detail. The carpet, curtain, gilded ewer and 
basin extend beyond the side and ledge of the window, suggesting that these 
objects are breaching the picture plane. In the background is a secondary scene 
of two couples drinking and a third person serving them at a table, miniature 
in scale but still clearly visible. The Trumpeter not only presents a plethora of 
visual details for the viewer, but also suggests a more elaborate thematic con- 
nection between foreground and background for his/her contemplation.?! The 
Fisherman's Wife, on the other hand, shows a single figure at a window dressed 
in modest attire.22 The picture lacks the wide variety of textures displayed in 
the foreground in the Trumpeter. The background is dark and simplified, giving 
a glimpse of an unlit interior but little more. Dou's skill can still be seen in the 
rendering of the figure's face, hands, and the thread and winder, but for the so- 
phisticated play with space and meaning, buyers would have had to pay more. 

Available pictorial evidence suggests that Ter Borch also offered composi- 
tions of varying levels of intricacy, as can be seen in a comparison between 
the Lute Player in Kassel (fig. 15.5) and the Woman Playing a Theorbo to Two Men 
in London (fig. 15.6). The Kassel picture features a female lute player dressed 
in a white satin skirt and a velvet coat. As is expected of Ter Borch, the tex- 
tures of the fabrics, especially the gleaming satin, are vividly captured in paint. 
The artist seems to be less concerned with constructing a legible illusionistic 


20 Melanie Gifford and Lisha Deming Glinsman, "Collective Style and Personal Manner: 
Materials and Techniques of High-Life Genre Painting." Vermeer and the Masters of Genre 
Painting: Inspiration and Rivalry, exhibition catalogue, edited by Adriaan E. Waiboer, Yale 
University Press, 2017, 65-83. 

21 For an analysis of the spatial manipulations and optical effects of the painting, see Ho 
2017, 73-79. For a moralizing reading of the paintings, see Jan A. Emmens, "De trompetter 
van Gerard Dou’, Kunsthistorische Opstellen, vol. 2, G. A. van Oorschot, 1981, 181-87. 

22 For discussion of this painting, see Eric J. Sluijter, Leidse fijnschilders van Gerrit Dou tot 
Frans van Mieris de Jonge 1630-1760. Waanders, 1988, 209. 
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V. PIX at IDEE EA DATATI 


FIGURE 15.3 Gerrit Dou, The Trumpeter. Ca. 1660-65, Musée du Louvre, Paris. Erich 
Lessing/Art Resource, NY 
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FIGURE 15.4 Gerrit Dou, The Fisherman's Wife. 1653, Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam 
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FIGURE 15.5 Gerard ter Borch, The Lute Player. Ca. 1667-70, Staatliche Museen, 
Gemáldegalerie Kassel. bpk, Berlin/Gemáldegalerie Alte Meister, Kassel/Art 
Resouce, NY 
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FIGURE 15.6 Gerard ter Borch, Woman Playing the Theorbo to Two Men. Ca. 1667, National 
Gallery, London 
€ NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON/ART RESOURCE, NY 


space, however. The doorway on the left seems too small and is positioned at 
an awkward angle to the picture plane, while the problematic back corner of 
the room is obscured by the arresting figure in the foreground. A lute player, 
almost identical in dress and pose, appears in the London painting, which is 
almost twice as large as the canvas in Kassel.?? The setting is still quite simple, 


23 The Kassel Lute Player measures cm 51 x 37 cm, the London Woman Playing the Theorbo to 
Two Men measures 68 x 58 cm. 
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but Ter Borch has strategically added some elaborate details, such as replac- 
ing the plain tablecloth in the Kassel picture with a Turkey carpet. Most im- 
portantly, the two male figures would have added to the time necessary for 
completing the picture, hence very likely pushed up the price of the painting.?4 

Despite the difference in the degree of complexity, Dou's Trumpeter and 
Fisherman's Wife are both framed by a niche window, while the satin-clad 
young woman features prominently in the Ter Borch examples. Comparisons 
among surviving paintings associated with the two artists thus point to a 
modular approach to composition, a procedure commonly adopted in early 
modern European workshops. This method of generating designs involved 
reusing, mixing, and matching a defined set of motifs in varying degrees of 
complexity and detail. While repeating popular designs and themes indeed 
facilitated production, the rendering of a vivid satin skirt, for example, would 
still require the investment of time and skill by the master. It would only make 
commercial sense for Ter Borch to offer a less expensive painting to the market 
if he could reduce those costs. This might mean modifying his technique or 
delegating the execution to his pupils, but that would likely have an impact on 
the visual qualities of the paintings. 

In his comparison of the Washington Music Lesson (Fig. 15.7) and the 
London Woman Playing a Theorbo to Two Men, Wheelock concludes that “dif- 
ferent hands were at work" He observed in the London painting—which 
was clearly related to the picture in Washington—a greater sense of three- 
dimensionality in the figures and more convincing textural differentiation.”5 
It is Wheelock's opinion that the execution of the Washington painting 
does not reach the standards we are accustomed to seeing in pictures se- 
curely attributed to Ter Borch. Nevertheless, the quality displayed is enough 
to suggest that it was produced under the master's supervision. Ernst van 
de Wetering makes a similar argument in an article about two pairs of 
paintings displayed at the 2004-05 Ter Borch exhibition. He comes to the 
conclusion that Ter Borch's pupils made “satellite” paintings, which were 
copies and variants of “originals” created by the master himself. These 


24 Another uncertainty concerns the conditions of the paintings. In the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, physical damage could have significant impact on the value of a 
painting, although such information was often not provided in the documents. I believe it 
is possible to partially circumvent this problem by paying special attention to the descrip- 
tions in the records. My goal is to establish general correlations between price and the 
size of a work, the number of figures in it, and whether it is described as containing many 
details or accessories (bywerken). 

25 Arthur K. Wheelock, Jr., Dutch Paintings of the Seventeenth Century. National Gallery of 
Art, 1995, 30-32. 
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FIGURE 15.7 Studio of Gerard ter Borch the Younger, The Music Lesson. Ca. 1670, National 
Gallery of Art, Timken Collection, Washington, D.C. 


“satellite” paintings were produced as part of the pupils' education, but were 
also be intended for sale.?6 Van de Wetering argues that the presence of certain 


26 The Rembrandt Research Project proposed a similar method of organization for 
Rembrandt's studio. Rembrandt created compositions that served as models for his stu- 
dents and assistants, who in turn produced copies and variants wholly by themselves. The 
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“weaknesses,” such as anatomical inaccuracies and a dry painting style, betrays 
a hand other than Ter Borch's.?? 

Paintings are designated "studio" works based on comparisons with ac- 
cepted autograph paintings by the masters. Unfortunately, there is very little 
documentary information on how producers of expensive genre paintings 
organized their workshops. Furthermore, despite the volume of copies and 
versions identified and documented by scholars through the years, it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to match extant paintings to the available records. Catalogue or 
inventory entries pertaining to less valuable pictures usually provide little more 
than an artist's name and the barest indication of a subject. Nevertheless, the 
variation in quality among surviving pictures (bearing different attributions) 
and the price differential noted in contemporary sources at least hint at the 
possibility of the masters' attempts to market their works to a wider audience. 

While art historians generally agree that history and portrait painters in the 
Netherlands, such as Rubens, Rembrandt, Govert Flinck, and Caspar Netscher 
ran large workshops,?8 they are less certain about genre painters. In Dou's case, 
it is not easy to reconcile the notion of workshop collaboration with the image 
of him as an artist presented in contemporary biographies. He was, after all, a 
painter whose selling points were so closely connected to his patience and his 
"hand"? As we have seen, however, pictorial and documentary evidence chal- 
lenge this straightforward characterization. By the 1640s, Dou was the most 


RRP saw no evidence of collaboration between the master and his workshop on the same 
paintings. Van de Wetering, a member of the RRP team, argued that Ter Borch adopted 
a similar practice in his studio. See Ernst van de Wetering, "Problems of Apprenticeship 
and Studio Collaboration." A Corpus of Rembrandt Paintings, edited by J. Bruyn, vol. 2, 
Nijhoff, 1986, 45-90. 

27 Emst van de Wetering, “Gerard ter Borch en zijn atelier” Kunstschrift, vol. 49, 2005, 16-27; 
Ho 2007, 157—58. 

28 See for example: Josua Bruyn, editor, A Corpus of Rembrandt Paintings, Nijhoff, 1982-2005, 
6 vols.; Svetlana Alpers, “Rembrandt's Enterprise: The Studio and the Market.” Dissertation, 
University of Chicago, 1988; Sebastien A.C. Dudok van Heel. “Het ‘schilderhuis’ van 
Govert Flinck en de kunsthandel van Uylenburgh aan de Lauriegracht te Amsterdam.” 
Amstelodamum, vol. 74, 1982, 70-90; Van de Wetering 1986; Marjorie E. Wieseman, Caspar 
Netscher and Late Seventeenth-Century Dutch Painting. Davaco, 2002, 111-24. 

29  Sandrart gave the famous description of Dou's studio, which he visited in 1640, in the 1675 
edition of his Teutsche Academie. Sandrart claimed that Dou ground the pigments himself 
and only on glass, made his own brushes, and protected his tools and paint from dust. 
Von Sandrart reinforced the image of an artist obsessed with detail and cleanliness when 
he told the reader that when Dou sat down to paint, he would wait till the dust settled 
before he began. See Sandrart 1925, 196. Scholars today believe that Sandrart embellished 
his account, but how Dou organized his workshop is still unclear. See for example Ronni 
Baer, “The Paintings of Gerrit Dou (1613-1675), Ph.D. dissertation, New York University, 
1990, 79- 
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famous living artist in his hometown of Leiden, which also made him a teacher 
in demand. Van Mieris, Gabriel Metsu, Godfried Schalcken, Matthijs Naiveu 
were just some of the artists recorded in contemporary sources as his pupils.30 
It is likely that Dou had other pupils whose names are now lost to us. Although 
we know less about Ter Borch's workshop;?! scholars have made tentative sug- 
gestions regarding the contribution of Ter Borch's pupils in the studio's output. 
The question that concerns us here is: is it reasonable to suggest that these 
genre painters followed common practice and delegated some of the work to 
their studios? 

Although there is no direct evidence that Dou or Ter Borch sold their pu- 
pil's output under the banners of their respective workshops,?? circumstantial 
evidence suggests that this was accepted practice in the seventeenth-century 
Netherlands. Surviving apprenticeship contracts, which spell out the obliga- 
tions of both master and pupil, yield clues about the role of an advanced pupil 
in the workshop. The master undertook to teach the pupil “all the things asso- 
ciated with the art of painting,” to provide materials and sometimes lodging.33 


30 See Baer1990, 91-92; Houbraken 1943, vol. 3, 2; 175; 61; 343. 

31 X Although all his siblings all had artistic training under their father, it is doubtful that any 
of them played an active role in Gerard's studio. Gesina's watercolor miniatures received 
acclaim from learned acquaintances, but she did not seem to have worked as a profes- 
sional painter. Harmen did not pursue an artistic career; instead he assumed his father's 
position of license master in Zwolle in 1661. The talented Moses died at the age of 22 in 
1667. Whether he ever worked in Gerard's studio is unclear. See Wheelock 2004, 4; Alison 
McNeil Kettering, Drawings from the Ter Borch Studio Estate. Rijksmuseum, 1988, vol. 1, 
194—96; 286-88; 362-64. As for pupils outside the Ter Borch family, only three names are 
mentioned in the records, with Caspar Netscher by far the best known. Because guild 
membership was not mandatory for painters in Deventer, there are no comprehensive 
lists of masters and apprentices. See Gudlaugsson 1959-60, vol. 2, 288; 292; Godefridus 
Johannes Hoogewerff, De geschiedenis van de St. Lucasgilden in Nederland. Van Kampen, 
1947, 66-67. 

32 Jan van Staveren was named as a Dou pupil in the Lijste van Schilders (c. 1776-1785). 
The unknown author of the document claimed that Dou touched up his pupil Jan van 
Staveren's paintings, and that the latter's works were sold abroad as paintings by Dou. 
Even assuming the veracity of the statements, whether the sale of Van Staveren's works 
as Dous took place during the apprenticeship is unclear (Sluijter 1988, 226 n. 8; Baer 1990, 
92.). Otto Naumann speculates that Frans van Mieris could have earned a living by copy- 
ing Dou's successful compositions while still in the latter's studio. He further suggests that 
Van Mieris could also have signed and sold the works under his own name. Naumann also 
mentions briefly the possibility that Dou “used his pupils to duplicate his pictures for sale” 
at a lower price. See Otto Naumann, Frans van Mieris the Elder (1635—1681). Vol. 1, Davaco, 
1981, 39-40. 

33 Van de Wetering 1986, 53; Ronald de Jager, “Meester, leerjongen, leertijd. Een analyse van 
zeventiende-eeuwse Noord-Nederlandse leerlingcontracten van kunstschilders, goud— 
en zilversmeden.” Oud Holland, vol. 104, 1990, 69-110, 71-73. 
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There were two ways in which a master could recoup his investment in the 
education of a pupil: (1) by charging an apprenticeship fee; (2) by generat- 
ing income from the apprentice's labor. Sandrart noted in his biography of 
Rembrandt that the artist made between 2,000 and 2,500 guilders from the 
sale of his pupils' works.3* Sandrart's figures cannot be verified, but the terms 
in the contracts supported the claim that apprentices' works were sold within 
the larger operation of a studio. In general, the apprenticeship period ranged 
from one to seven years, with a number of contracts stipulating a lower fee in 
the final years than the earlier years. A contract from Amsterdam in 1622 stated 
that no fee was necessary if the pupil served out his seven-year term. However, 
if he were to die within the first three years, his parents had to pay the mas- 
ter 50 guilders.35 Another contract drawn up in Amsterdam in 1624 specified 
an annual fee for only the first four years of a six-year apprenticeship.?6 Such 
conditions indicate that the masters expected to benefit from the pupil's labor 
when the latter had advanced to a stage where his work was saleable. 


3 Reception of Studio Paintings 


If some form of participation by pupils and assistants in a master's production 
was common in the seventeenth century” the question is how the products 
of collaboration were received. In his study of the role played by apprentices 
in Rembrandt's workshop, Ernst van de Wetering suggests that the circulation 
of studio copies may have come into conflict with the increased emphasis 
placed on authorship as a determining factor of a picture's value. He observes 
that paintings described as “after” or “in the manner of” Rembrandt decreased 
steadily throughout the century, while the number of works listed simply 
as “Rembrandt” rose. He concludes that from about 1650 onward, there was 
a stronger motivation to present a Rembrandtesque work as an autograph 
painting by the master.38 Van de Wetering does not mention the prices of 
paintings, possibly due to a lack of data. However, without this information, it 
is difficult to verify his claim that studio works were taken to be by Rembrandt 
himself. I would argue that the two seemingly contradictory phenomena—the 


34 Sandrart1925, 203. 

35 De Jager 1990, 70, document 4 in appendix. 

36 Ibidem, document 5 in appendix. 

37 Gudlaugsson, for example, argues that there must have been pupils in Ter Borch’s studio 
to make copies or fill in secondary areas of paintings. See Gudlaugsson 1959-60, vol. 2, 
288. 

38 Van de Wetering 1986, 60-61. 
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prevalence of workshop pictures and importance of authorship—are interre- 
lated. The demand for a famed artist's work spurred the production of varia- 
tions on his works, while the wider availability of his inventions could enhance 
his “brand.” It seems that the problem was less a clash between convention- 
al practice and new theoretical ideals than a question of value and quality. 
Copies and variants were regularly bought as substitutes for originals that were 
unavailable or prohibitively expensive. The understanding, however, was that 
the former would be sold at lower prices. The buyer's anxiety may lie less in 
buying a studio painting than in paying too much for it. 

What would be a fair price for a copy or version produced by a master's 
workshop? In their 1996 article, Neil de Marchi and Hans van Miegroet esti- 
mate the price ratio of originals to copies to average between 2:1 and 3:1 in the 
southern Netherlands. For the north, citing Montias' data from 1988, they ar- 
rive at a ratio of 2.4:1.3° De Marchi and Van Miegroet argue that the difference 
in price was the commercial value attributed to "invention," which they in turn 
associate with "concept, design and composition." They acknowledge that skill 
and reputation were important factors, but they observe that an original cost 
between two and three times more than a copy even when both were made by 
the same master.*? De Marchi and Van Miegroet contend that by the seven- 
teenth century, the ratio between the price of an original and a copy had be- 
come standardized. Hence the market accommodated the circulation of copies 
and derivative works—that is, works that lacked "invention"—through an ac- 
cepted system of valuation. Although there are certain methodological limita- 
tions in their attempt to derive a value for invention,*! the authors provide a 


39 The study by De Marchi and Van Miegroet contains some methodological limitations, 
such as the small size of the sample, and the lack of details about the cases. Nevertheless, 
they provide some interesting insights about the value of invention in the context of 
guild regulations and collecting practices. See Neil de Marchi and Hans J. van Miegroet, 
“Pricing Invention: ‘Originals, ‘Copies, and their Relative Value in Seventeenth-Century 
Netherlandish Art Markets" in Economics of the Arts: Selected Essays, ed. Victor A. Ginsburg 
and Pierre-Michel Menger, Elsevier, 1996, 27—70. The sale catalogues and inventories I 
have consulted so far suggest that copies were often specified as such, and valued at a 
fraction of the prices of originals. 

40 De Marchi and Van Miegroet 1996, 54-58. 

41 For instance, it is not clear how one can determine that a copy was made by the mas- 
ter him/herself, and not by assistants. The authors' sample was drawn almost exclusively 
from the production of Jan 11 Brueghel, whose journal and correspondence evidently 
help ascertain the authorship of the copies. However, because the sample was small and 
pertained to a limited number of artists, it was not a suitable basis for drawing general 
conclusions. Information regarding the size, complexity, or completeness of the copies 
vis-à-vis the originals is also lacking. 
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more nuanced framework for considering the economic aspects of the produc- 
tion of copies and variants than the conventional open market model. 

A thought-provoking idea advanced by De Marchi and Van Miegoet is that 
an original could be used as a capital asset from which income could be gener- 
ated. Ithink De Marchi and Van Miegroet's understanding of the term “original” 
is similar to Elizabeth Honig's, who defines it in her book as the “first recording 
of a certain composition.”*? Even if the master himself made a copy, or applied 
the finishing touches, it could not sell at the same price because it was not the 
first expression of the originating idea. Yet by producing copies or variations 
of a proven composition—and possibly using the less inexpensive labor of the 
workshop—the master continues to derive benefit from his/her invention. In 
economic terms, the initial investment of skill and time in creating the com- 
position can be seen as the “principal” and the revenue from the sale of subse- 
quent versions would be the “interest” received from that investment.43 


4 Repetition and Artistic Identity 


When a painter like Dou developed a fashionable product, it would have been 
a sensible commercial move for him to maximize his income by tapping into 
the market for less expensive copies or derivations. Whether he had his studio 
paint works based on his designs and themes, or adopted a broader painting 
technique himself, the result was a product made at a lower cost, which could 
therefore be sold at a more modest price. Making his paintings affordable to a 
wider audience had financial advantages. It could generate additional income 
from a well-received composition, especially if he delegated the work to his 
pupils and assistants. Increasing the quantity of his works in circulation could 
enhance his profile and reputation, and thus the market value of his paintings. 
The production of, as it were, “authorized” copies and variants could also be a 
way of maximizing the return on a popular composition and protecting Dou's 
interests against widespread appropriation of his work. 

Clearly, however, it would not have been economical for Dou, Ter Borch, 
or their advanced assistants, to sell complex and detailed paintings at lower 
prices. Yet the change in process would inevitably lead to a change in the ap- 
pearance of the paintings. How does one market pictures that lack expertly 


42 Elizabeth Alice Honig, Painting and the Market in Early Modern Antwerp. Yale University 
Press, 1998, 196. 
43 De Marchi and Van Miegroet 1994, 31-33. 
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crafted details as a “Dou” or a “Ter Borch”? I suggest that the inclusion of dis- 
tinctive signature motifs could trigger an association with the particular artist. 

The framing niche window was one of Dou's trademark motifs. Judging by 
its regular appearance in Dou's oeuvre from the 16405 to the 1670s and frequent 
appropriation by other artists, the niche picture was a highly successful in- 
novation. As I mention above in the discussion of the Trumpeter, the com- 
positional format accentuates the artist's strengths. The window, presented as 
flush with the picture plane, allows Dou to suggest that various foreshortened, 
convincingly simulated elements are breaching the pictorial threshold. He 
also uses the format to frame and juxtapose foreground figures and second- 
ary scenes in the background, creating witty iconographic play between the 
different areas of the pictures. But the niche window also offers possibilities 
in less intricate works. We have already seen that it provides a compact frame 
for simpler, single-figure compositions. It also served as an identifying mark of 
Dou's authorship to his intended audience, because it was an easily recognized 
element of his work. 

The satin skirt functions in a similar capacity for Ter Borch. Descriptions in 
inventories and auction catalogues suggest that Ter Borch was known for his 
scenes of love and courtship, whether decorous or illicit. His modular method 
of building compositions out of a restricted set of motifs facilitated production 
and hence lowered costs. Those motifs, however, also form a visual link to Ter 
Borch. In the Washington picture, which Wheelock attributes to the workshop, 
the subject of music making, the restrained interactions between the male and 
female figures, and, above all, the young woman in a satin skirt, point to an as- 
sociation with Ter Borch. 

The distinctive pictorial types of Dou and Ter Borch—the niche picture and 
the genteel domestic scene, respectively— could thus be adapted to streamline 
production in their studios. Even in the less expensive paintings, however, it 
would be an oversimplification to consider the repetition of motifs only as an 
attempt to expedite execution. Rather, the recurring motif, such as the niche 
window or the satin skirt, could tie works of varying quality to a particular mas- 
ter. It can evoke specific qualities associated with an artist. The niche window, 
in high-quality works, accentuates Dou's ability to simulate objects in minute 
detail. In the studio versions, it can become a reminder of those unique capa- 
bilities of the artist. Likewise, the presence of the satin skirt in more modestly 
priced paintings can prompt the viewer to recall Ter Borch's skill at rendering 
the reflective material. In other words, the repetition of motifs distinctive to an 
artist's oeuvre serves as an insignia for his/her “brand” and a signifier for his/ 
her expertise—even as the actual effects achieved in the paintings fall short 
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of those standards. It thus serves as a trademark for the artist in multiple seg- 
ments of a complex market. 
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CHAPTER 16 


Pictorial Copies in Granada during the Early 
Modern Age 


David García Cueto 


The presence of a large number of copies of paintings by famous old masters 
in Spain is a fact that so far has received scant scholarly attention. This paper 
presents some preliminary conclusions of a case study of pictorial copies in 
Early Modern Spain, focused on the city of Granada. 

Granada had an exceptional symbolic significance for the Spanish Crown, 
being the last population in Europe reconquered from the Muslims. The 
Catholic Kings incorporated Granada to the kingdom of Castile in 1492 and 
chose the town to be the place of their burial. Their grandson, Charles v, even 
considered the possibility that Granada become the capital of his vast empire, 
a project that never came to fruition. He started the construction of a great pal- 
ace in the renaissance style. When Madrid was declared the permanent capital 
of the Spanish territories in 1561 by king Philip 11, Granada definitely lost the 
hope of becoming an important spot on the European political scene. Still, 
the city continued to have particular drawing power to the Europeans and 
could establish itself as an important place in the Iberian Peninsula. The main 
actors responsible for cultural relations between Granada and Europe during 
the Sixteenth to Eighteenth centuries were the Catholic Church and a sector 
of the aristocracy. The Church allowed continuous relations with Rome 
through the archbishopric and some religious orders, especially the Jesuits. The 
upper-class sector of the society which allowed cultural contacts with Italy and 
Flanders was the Genoese community settled in the city, which maintained 
business relations in those territories.! Thus, although located in a peripheral 
location, the city of Granada could meet some of the artistic innovations ema- 
nating from the main cultural centers in Italy and Flanders.? 


This research has been funded with a National Research Project of the Spanish Government 
(HAR2014-52061-P) and FEDER funds, entitled COPIMONARCH. La copia pictórica en la 
Monarquía Hispánica, siglos XVI-XVII. (The Pictorial Copy in the Spanish Monarchy, 16th to 
18th Centuries). 

1 See on that period Coleman 2003 and Sánchez-Montes 2008. 

2 Navarrete Prieto 2007. 
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With regard to painting, Granada preserves several original Italian and 
Flemish canvases of the Early Modern Age, as well as a considerable number 
of copies from those schools. The main private collections that existed in the 
city from sixteenth to eighteenth centuries have been dispersed, but there is 
still today a large number of paintings preserved in Granada's churches and 
museums, some of them reproducing famous canvases of Italian masters.3 

After a recent restoration of the the Nazarene altarpiece in the Cathedral 
of Granada, finished in 1725, three of its paintings, which were believed to be 
copies of Jusepe Ribera, were found to be unknown originals of the painter.* 
That discovery has called the attention of many scholars to the enormous po- 
tential of this heritage, not only for the possibility of identifying new originals, 
but also for the great information that copies give on the taste and the cultural 
exchange channels at that time. 

Some of these copies in Granada had already been taken into consideration 
by the late professor Alfonso E. Pérez Sánchez, the most important Spanish 
scholar of Italian painting of the Seicento.5 After him, Benito Navarrete added 
some relevant studies on the relationship between engravings and paintings 
in seventeenth century Granada, which can be corroborated for example in 
several canvases that closely follow the famous engraving of the Martyrdom of 
St. Bartholomew by Jusepe Ribera. In one of them, stored in the college of San 
Bartolomé y Santiago, the painter copyist wanted to record himself introduc- 
ing a selfportrait, in which he looks inquisitively at the viewer with a pair of 
eyeglasses (Fig. 16.1). In that way, he wanted to express his creativity beyond 
the literal copy of a famous Ribera engraving. 

Based on these precedents and on three years of fieldwork in the city of 
Granada, this research presents several new copies that helps to have a bet- 
ter knowledge of the phenomenon. An important number of copies of Italian 
painters like Francesco Bassano, Annibale Carracci, Caravaggio or Guido 
Reni have now been identified in the churches and the Fine Arts Museum of 
Granada.” In addition a few Flemish ones have been discovered, almost all of 
them linked to the production of Rubens. These copies are a consequence 
of the cultural relations that Spain had with the European territories under its 
political control during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, but also an 
evidence of the taste of Spanish patrons and collectors of that period. 


Garcia Cueto 2014. 

López-Guadalupe Muñoz 2009; Jiménez Diaz 2009. 
Pérez Sánchez 1965. 

Navarrete Prieto 1998; González García 2000. 
García Cueto 2014. 
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FIGURE 16.1 After Jusepe de Ribera, Martyrdorm of Saint Bartholomew. 17th century, 
Colegio Mayor de San Bartolomé y Santiago, Granada 
PHOTO: CARLOS MADERO 


The oldest famous Italian painting present in Granada through a copy is the 
controverted Leonardo's Madonna of the Yarnwinder (about 1501, original de- 
posited in the National Gallery of Scotland).3 It's an exceptional case, due to 


8 Ruiz Manero 1992, 20-21, supposed his author was a Flemish master of the sixteenth century. 
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the absence of other copies of Italian paintings as early as that one in the city. 
It probably arrived to Granada in the late sixteenth or in the early seventeenth 
century, giving an example of the appreciation for the Renaissance art in that 
time. 

Following a cronological order, the next copies in the city are from a 
Venitian master of the late sixteenth century. In the dependences of the 
abbey of Sacromonte, in its main staircase, there are two copies of Francesco 
Bassano, representing the popular astrological issues of September with the 
Sign of Libra and May with the Sign of Gemini. They replicate originals, now 
in the Prado Museum, which, since 1601 formed part of the collections of the 
Duke of Lerma. However, their arrival in Spain is dated years earlier, in 1590, 
when the Grand Duke of Tuscany Ferdinand 1 sent a series of twelve canvases 
of allegorical representations of months associated with various zodiac signs 
as diplomatic gift to Madrid.? Between 1590 and 1601 they were in the hands of 
the Tuscan embassy in Madrid, where they were accessible to various copyists.!° 
A perfect color matching between originals and copies in the Sacromonte sug- 
gests that were made in view of Bassano's work. 

Other Cinquecento copies are mentioned in the inventories of two dis- 
persed collections. The first belonged to the canon Juan de Matute, who stayed 
in Rome during several years of his life in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. The inventory of his collection, dated December 23, 1628, mentions 
in his house in Granada a copy a Saint Cecilia playing the violin before Christ, 
"copia de Andrea del Sarto gran pintor"! The second was the collection of 
doña Sancha de Mendoza, wife of don Francisco Centurión, Second Marquis of 
Armuña, who had his origins in Genoa. The inventory of her collection, drafted 
in Granada in 1633, mentions a Saint Michael, copy of Raphael, a Samaritan 
Woman, copy of Luca Cambiaso, and a Birth of Christ, copy of the Cavaliere 
d'Arpino.?? The Italian links of her family explained that significant presences 
among her canvases. 

The main group of copies from European masters in Granada are referred to 
the painters of the Italian Seicento. It's documented how Caravaggio's work was 
known in Granada quite early. The same doña Sancha de Mendoza had a Saint 
Francis attributed to the master in her collection, and also two copies from his 
Sacrifice of Isaac and his Christ tied to the column.!8 Canon Juan de Matute had 


9 Ruiz Manero 2011, 142-50. 

10  Falomir 2007, 22-24. Another partial copy of the series is preserved in the Archbishop's 
Palace, Seville. See Falcón 1997, 358-59. 

11 Barrio Moya 1991. 

12 Gila Medina 1996, 124-26. 

13 Idem. 
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also a very interesting copy, a “San Juan desnudo en carnes abrazado con el 
cordero copiado de aquel famoso que tienen los señores Matheis en Roma es 
de mano de Michael Angelo Caravacho,”!4 obviously referred to the work today 
in the Capitoline Museums in Rome. 

That paintings are dispersed today, but some existing copies from Caravaggio 
have been identified in Granada. In the Jesuit church of San Pablo there is a 
canvas of The Incredulity of St. Thomas (Fig. 16.2), which is a discrete copy of 
the original work painted for Vincenzo Giustiniani, today at the Sanssouci pal- 
ace in Potsdam.!* It seems to be a direct copy of the original. It is not known 
under what circumstances it came to Granada, but was to be found in the city 
in the seventeenth century. I have identified another copy of this work in the 
little church of Ogíjar Alto near Granada. The coincidence of size and its lower 
quality suggests that the Ogijar one was copied from the San Pablo, hence it 
was already based on a copy. 

The Ogijar Alto church contains another interesting copy, a pendant paint- 
ing, paired with the Incredulity of Saint Thomas. It is the famous Sacrifice of 
Isaac, attributed to Caravaggio for a long time and today considered to be by 
Bartolomeo Cavarozzi. Numerous copies of this painting exist in Spain, as 
Renato Di Tomasi recently recalled.!8 Whoever it was intended to be paired 
with a work of Caravaggio since the eighteenth century, it suggests that in fact 
was believed to be in the past a painting of this master. The back of the Sacrifice 
of Isaac still keeps a surprise: an inscription made in Granada in the eighteenth 
century attributes it to none other than Carlo Maratta, a detail that shows the 
confusion and fluctuation of opinion that local people had often on Italian art 
during the Baroque period. 

Caravaggiesque influence in the city can be assessed through the presence 
of many works of Orazio Borgianni in the past, originals and copies. For ex- 
ample, doña Sancha de Mendoza had in her collection a Saint Christopher with 
the Child Jesus, a Martyrdom of Saint Christopher and a Saint John the Baptist, 
all the three copies from Borgianni.!” 

Also an unknown copy of a work of Artemisia Gentileschi confirms the 
power of caravaggiesque style. It is the Jesus Blessing the children preserved in 
the sacristy of the Cathedral of Granada (Fig. 16.3). The original, after passing 
through the antiquarian market a few years ago, is currently in Rome in the 


14 Barrio Moya 1991, 183. 

15 Pérez Sánchez 1973, cat. n° 6. Another good copy of this painting is in the Fine Arts 
Museum of Valencia. 

16 Di Tomasi 2016. 

17 Gila Medina 1996, 127. 
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FIGURE 16.2 Copy of Michelangelo Merisi da Caravaggio, The Incredulity of Saint Thomas. 
17th century, Church of San Pablo, today Santos Justo y Pastor, Granada 
PHOTO: CARLOS MADERO 


church of San Carlo al Corso. It is supposed to come from an Spanish collec- 
tion, the one reunited in Seville by the Third Duke of Alcalá. The Granada 
canvas was supposed to be a donation from a certain canon Luque, who would 
bring it from Rome in 1709, but there is no real certainty of this fact.!* It had 
been considered a copy of Pacecco De Rosa due to the great similarity to a 
work of this author preserved in the Museo de Arte, Puerto Rico.2° However, 
its confrontation with Artemisia's painting shows that it is its real source. Thus, 
the model of Artemisia was known both in Rome, and in Seville, where the 
Duke of Alcala possibly possessed an original version from the first half of the 
seventeenth century. 

The school of Naples also was represented with interesting examples, as 
confirmed by three copies of a St. Jerome attributed to Ribera, now in the col- 
lections of the Museo del Prado. They are probably an example of the activity of 


18 Contini 2013; Locker 2015. 
19 Gallego Burin 1961, 376. 
20 Navarrete Prieto 2005, 324—206. 
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FIGURE 16.3 Copy of Artemisia Gentileschi, Jesus Blessing the children. 17th century, 
Cathedral, Granada 
PHOTO: CARLOS MADERO 
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FIGURE 16.4 Copy ofa painting attributed to Jusepe Ribera, Saint Jerome. 
17th century, Church of San Pablo, today Santos Justo y Pastor, Granada 
PHOTO: CARLOS MADERO 


local copyists (Fig. 16.4), and express the iconographic and stylistic preferences 
of Grenadians.?! Other copies from Ribera have been identified in the city: a 
Saint Anthony copying the original painting in the Nazareno altarpice of the 
Cathedral (Church of S. Pedro), and two copies of the Holy Family preserved in 


21 García Cueto 2014. 
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the Fine Arts Museum of Córdoba, one in the Cathedral —wronely attributed 
to the local painter Pedro Atanasio Bocanegra -22 and another with more faith- 
ful colors in the Fine Arts Museum of Granada. Also in the Cathedral, in the 
chapel of the Holy Trinity, there is a copy of Ribera's Saint Francis of Paula.?? 

Other painters of Naples are represented trough copies in Granada. A se- 
ries of the Apostolate in the sacristy of the Cathedral —the one containing the 
Jesus blessing the children, copy of Artemisia Gentileschi—includes more cop- 
ies of Neapolitan school. The Saint Peter reproduces a lost work by Ribera, and 
the Saint Andrew is a copy from a painting by Battistello Caracciolo in a Roman 
private collection.?* In the same cathedral, there is a copy of an Assumption 
of the Virgin from Luca Giordano;?? an artist who left an important trace in 
Spain due to his long stay in the court of Madrid at the end of the seventeenth 
century. 

Emilian and Bolognese school are also well represented among the copies 
of Granada. Correggio offers a singular case. His Mystical Marriage of Saint 
Catherine in the Louvre is reproduced in a reduced copy on copper preserved 
in the Fine Arts Museum of the city,26 which seems to have served as base 
for a curious evocation by a local artist of the seventeenth century in a sacra 
conversazione in the church of San Pedro. In the abbey of Sacromonte there is 
a canvas of the Virgin of the Silence, which clearly copies a work of Annibale 
Carracci, made between 1599 to 1600, now kept in the British Royal collections. 
It had to come to Granada from Rome, and was a work of wide diffusion even 
among the followers of Annibale.?” 

The paintings of Guido Reni had a great fortune in Granada through cop- 
ies. It apparently aroused a special interest in the eighteenth century, as evi- 
denced for example by one of the Martyrdom of Saint Peter in the Abbey of 
Sacromonte, the original of which is preserved in the Pinacoteca Vaticana. It 
had to be done in Rome for their fidelity to the prototype, but was augmented 
by a local master in the eighteenth century until obtaining the composition 


22 Navarrete Prieto 2005, 369-70. 

23 Navarrete Prieto 2005, 370. 

24 Pérez Sanchez 1965, 480; Navarrete Prieto 2005, 324. 

25 Navarrete Prieto 2005, 330. 

26 Tenorio Vera 2007. The paintings have the inventory numbers CE /0613/04, CE/0419/04 
and CE/0422/04. 

27 Levey1991:58-59,cat. n° 432. Pérez Sánchez 1965, 107, mentions two copies of this work in 
Spain, one in the church of San Vicente (Ávila) and another in Seville, Domínguez Cobo 
collection. He didn't know the one preserved in the Sacromonte. See for it García Cueto 
2014, 378. 
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FIGURE 16.5 Copy of Guido Reni and local artist of the eighteenth century, Martyrdom of 
Saint Peter. Abbey of Sacromonte, Granada 
PHOTO: CARLOS MADERO 
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that which is seen now (Fig. 16.5).28 Several copies of this work were in various 
places in Spain during the Eighteenth century, as reported by Antonio Ponz.?9 

In the church of San Pablo there is a partial copy of Reni's Immaculate 
Conception, today at the Metropolitan Museum. The autograph work was com- 
missioned to the master by the ambassador of Spain in Rome in 1627 for the 
Infanta doña Maria, the sister of King Philip 1v. This copy had to be made in 
Seville, when the Immaculate was exhibited in one of the outer buildings of the 
Cathedral until the Napoleonic invasion. Reni's Saint Michael, one of the most 
copied paintings of all time,? had a very special fortune in Granada. Exact or 
copies of freer expression are in the churches of Santa Ana and Sacromonte,?! 
offering a testimony not only of the appreciation of the aesthetic dimension of 
the work, but also of its correct adaptation to the devotional context of the city. 
Possibly a faithful copy of the Saint Michael arrived from Rome, being taken 
later as a basis for subsequent copies made in Granada. Another painting by 
Reni, his Saint Jacques, today in the Prado, is copied in one of the canvases of 
the Apostolate in the Cathedral.?? 

Roman painters were also copied in the city. The Jesuit church of San Pablo 
preserves four coppers with episodes of the Passion displayed in the sacristy, 
probably made by the end of the sixteenth century. One of them, the Deposition, 
clearly reproduces the frescoe by Daniele da Volterra in the Roman church of 
Trinità dei Monti with a partially free color interpretation.33 The technique 
of oil on copper was particularly familiar to Northern painters; its author was 
likely a Flemish who probably stayed in Rome. It's believed that the four cop- 
pers arrived in the church between 1617 and 1621, when father Hernando Ponce 
de León S.I. embellished the sacristy with “scenes of the Passion of Christ.”3* 

It's also very interesting to find two examples of Roman paintings linked to 
Gianlorenzo Bernini's famous work, the Ecstasy of Saint Theresa. The Church 
of San Juan de Dios and the Fine Arts Museum of the city have canvases rep- 
resenting this sculpture, in which it's possible to consider a cromatical dimen- 
sion that the white marble used by Bernini obviously cannot offer. To close 


28 Pita Andrade 1964, 12. 

29 Ponz 1787/1988, 1, 177. In the Hospital of Santa Cruz in Toledo, he mentions a copy of “la 
bellísima Crucifixión de San Pedro, que pintó Guido Rheni y está en Roma (...) Del mismo 
asunto hay repetidas copias en España, y usted puede ver una en el remate del altar mayor 
de la parroquia de San Pedro de esta corte [Madrid]". 

30 Pérez Sánchez 1965, 189 mentions many copies in Spain of the Saint Michael, but not the 
ones in Granada. See also for the traces of Reni on Spanish painting Pérez Sánchez 1993. 

31 García Cueto 2014. 

32 Pérez Sanchez 1965, 480; Navarrete Prieto 2005, 324. 

33 Lavagne 2010; Alberti 2012. 

34 Tarifa 2015, 20152, 2015b, 2015c and 2015d. 
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the exam of copies from Roman masters, it can be mentioned one by Carlo 
Maratta's Death of Saint Joseph, that makes part of a donation that canon 
Luque made in 1737. Following the tradition, that painting, lately integrated 
in the altarpice of the Holy Trinity, was gifted to the canon during his stay in 
Rome by Pope Clemente x1.35 

There is a smaller number of copies of Flemish paintings in the city, but it 
is also full of significance. The main group of them is integrated in the dona- 
tion that Queen Isabella The Catholic made to the Royal Chapel of Granada 
in 1504 in her last will. The Queen decided to be buried in that chapel, and 
donated a selection of her religious painting to the institution. The paintings 
still preserved are mainly Flemish of the fifteenth century, including important 
originals but also ancient copies and atelier replicas. As they have rich specific 
bibliography, they will not be considered in this text.36 

Outside the Royal Chapel, Rubens is of course the great protagonist. His fa- 
mous series of the Triumph of the Eucharisty, made for the Madrid convent of 
Las Descalzas;?? was well known in Granada probably through engravings that 
were in the base of some oil on canvas copies. A big canvas with the Triumph of 
the Catholic Faith is preserved in the Cathedral, but its total lack of color match 
to the original work suggests that the copy was based on an engraving, prob- 
ably on one by Nicolas Laweers. This painting and other similars, were donated 
to the Cathedral in 1696 by the archbishop Martín de Ascargorta,38 and are 
believed to be by the local master José Risueño. 

Other copies of Rubens present in Granada were instead painted from the 
original work, as can be the case of one of the Piety of Rudolph I preserved in 
the church of San Pedro, beeing its original in the Spanish royal collections 
durign the 17th century.89 Also Van Dyck is evocated in some Grenadian copies; 
the most interesting probably is The Martyrdorm of Saint Sebastian preserved 
in the chapel of this saint in the Cathedral. His author was de local artist Juan 
de Sevilla, and could have be painted using an engraving as model, as sug- 
gested by Navarrete Prieto* or directly from the observation of one Van Dyck 
canvas with this iconography preserved in the collections of El Escorial from 
the seventeenth century. 

In Granada there were not many copies from local artists works, with one 
notable exception. The Immaculate Conception painted by the master artist 


35 Lépez-Guadalupe Muñoz 2009, 25. 

36 Van Schoute 1963; Bermejo 1994; Martens 2016. 

37 Scribner 1977; De Poorter 1978; Vergara 2014. 

38 Navarrete Prieto 2005, 366-67. 

39 Now in the Prado; see on it Diaz Padrón 1996, r1, 1110. 
40 Navarrete Prieto 2005, 359. 
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of Baroque Granada, Alonso Cano, was copied and evoked countless times 
to satisfy the demands of local customers.*! It seems that the curiosity of 
Grenadians focused mainly on knowing through copies what in principle was 
alien to them. 

Some preliminary conclusions can be drawn from these cases. The pictorial 
copy was not a marginal product during the early Modern era in Granada, but 
instead was appreciated by collectors and the general public. The copied art- 
works present in the city were mainly Italian, including among them examples 
of the major Italian schools, mainly the Venetian, Roman and Neapolitan ones. 
But the Italian copies were not necessarily made in Italy; some of them were 
made in the Spanish territory from originals or from Italian copies. Among 
them we can remember the Months of the year by Bassano, probably made in 
Madrid, or the copy of the Reni's Immaculate Conception, certainly executed 
in Seville. Madrid and Seville probably were the main centres of pictorial copy- 
ing inside the Hispanic territories of the Iberian Peninsula during the early 
Modern period; Granada only reached a secondary position in its copying ac- 
tivity, but even in that case, the copies had a relevant presence in the local 
artistic heritage. Copies also served as the basis for new creations to local art- 
ists, as has been seen with Juan de Sevilla or José de Risueño. They spread the 
progress of European art in a peripheral territory and also, they contributed to 
the diffusion of new iconographies and devotions, as for example the Roman 
Madonna del Popolo. In short, it's proved here they constituted a fundamental 
element in the artistic scene of Granada from the sixteenth to eighteenth cen- 
turies, as well as they were in the major Hispanic cities of that period. 
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Coda 


A book about the copy in Renaissance art could never have conclusions as such: 
the subject matter does not permit it. I add only a brief note after the articles 
that comprise this volume to mention some reflections that arose during the 
project. To deal with this topic, the need has now clearly emerged to distance 
ourselves from the view that more or less recent culture has of the concept 
of reproduction of a work, and this was already pointed out by Friedlander! 
almost at the same time as the articulation of the Benjaminian "aura." It is nec- 
essary to comprehend the thinking and the sensitivities of the time, but it is 
also necessary to be aware of how these same attitudes may have undergone 
change after only a few years, and depending on the creator. 

There is nothing extra to be gained in summarizing here all the ground cov- 
ered in the theorization of the meaning and value of the copy, topics that have 
already been studied and explored by scholars at the highest level,” but it must 
be emphasized that what has clearly emerged is the fundamental importance 
assumed by the act of reproducing an artwork, existing or otherwise. This im- 
portance extended from the realm of the student to that of the collector, from 
the formal plane to the semantic. As has emerged from all the literature deal- 
ing with this topic? since ancient times the copy was not merely the initial 


1 Max J. Friedlánder, "Artistic Quality: Original and Copy" The Burlington Magazine for 
Connoisseurs, vol. 78, no. 458, 1941, pp. 143-51, 151: “Originality was neither asked for nor en- 
couraged; on the contrary it had to overcome strong resistance." 

2 Jeffrey M. Muller "Measures of Authenticity: The Detection of Copies in the Early Literature 
on Connoisseurship." Studies in the History of Art, Vol. 20, Symposium Papers VII: Retaining 
the Original: Multiple Originals, Copies, and Reproductions, 8-9 March 1985, Washington 
DC and Baltimore, edited by Kathleen Preciado, National Gallery of Art, 1989, pp. 141-49; 
Andrea Bolland, "Art and Humanism in Early Renaissance Padua: Cennini, Vergerio and 
Petrarch on Imitation." Renaissance Quarterly, vol. 49, no. 3, 1996, pp. 469-87; Neil De Marchi, 
and Hans J. Van Miegroet, “Pricing Invention: ‘Originals, ‘Copies, and their Relative Value 
in Seventeenth Century Netherlandish Art Markets." Studies in the Economics of the Arts: 
Selected Essays, edited by Victor Ginsburgh and Pierre-Michel Menger, Elsevier, 1996, pp. 27- 
70; Maria H. Loh, *New and Improved: Repetition as Originality in Italian Baroque Practice 
and Theory" The Art Bulletin, vol. 86, no. 3, 2004, pp. 477—504; Steven Stowell, "Artistic devo- 
tion: imitations of art and nature in Italian Renaissance writings on art” Inganno—the Art 
of Deception: Imitation, Reception, and Deceit in Early Modern Art, edited by Sharon Gregory 
and Sally Hickson, Ashgate, 2012, pp. 21-46; Pietro di Loreto, ed., Originali, repliche, copie. Uno 
sguardo diverso sui grandi maestri. Ugo Bozzi Editore, 2018. 

3 Tocite just some of the many contributions, see: Eugenio Battisti, "Il concetto d'imitazione 
nel Cinquecento dai veneziani a Caravaggio." Commentari. Rivista di critica e storia dell'arte, 
vol. VII, no. 4, 1956, pp. 249-62; Jonathan J. G. Alexander, “Facsimiles, Copies, and Variations: 
The Relationship to the Model in Medieval and Renaissance European Illuminated 
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form of study and learning for the future artist, a challenge/homage to illus- 
trious models, a way to possess the echo of a sacred image, or the memory of 
a masterpiece: if the artwork is already itself a copy, insofar as it reproduces 
nature, and it becomes “original” only when it is in turn copied,* then the copy 
thus becomes its raison détre.5 


Manuscripts” Studies in the History of Art, Vol. 20, Symposium Papers VII: Retaining the 
Original: Multiple Originals, Copies, and Reproductions, 8-9 March 1985, Washington DC and 
Baltimore, edited by Kathleen Preciado, National Gallery of Art, 1989, pp. 61-72; Graham 
Oddie and David Ward. “The Aesthetic Adequacy of Copies." The British Journal of Aesthetics, 
vol. 29, no. 3, 1989, pp. 258-60; Briankle G. Chang, "Copies, Reproducibility and Aesthetic 
Adequacy.’ The British Journal of Aesthetics, vol. 31, no. 3, 1991, pp. 265-67; Lisa Pon, Raphael, 
Dürer, and Marcantonio Raimondi. Yale University Press, 2004; Maria H. Loh, Titian Remade: 
Repetition and the Transformation of Early Modern Italian Art. Getty Publications, 2007; 
Georges Didi-Huberman, La ressemblance par contact: archéologie, anachronisme et moder- 
nité de l'empreinte. Les Éditions de Minuit, 2008; Tatjana Bartsch et al., editors. Das Originale 
der Kopie: Kopien als Produkte und Medien der Transformation von Antike. Walter de Gruyter, 
2010; Sharon Gregor and Sally Hickson, editors. Inganno—the Art of Deception: Imitation, 
Reception, and Deceit in Early Modern Art. Ashgate, 2012; Andrew R. Casper, "Display and 
Devotion: Exhibiting Icons and Their Copies in Counter-Reformation Italy" Religion and 
the Senses in Early Modern Europe, edited by Wietse de Boer and Christine Goettler, Brill, 
2013, 43-62; Louisa Wood Ruby, "Drawings Connoisseurship and the Problem of Multiple 
Originals” Journal of Historians of Netherlandish Art, vol. 5.2, 2013, pp. 1-12. https://jhna 
.org/articles/drawings-connoisseurship-problem-multiple-originals/. Accessed March 
2018; Monika E. Müller, editor. The use of models in medieval book painting. Cambridge 
Scholars Publishing, 2014; Original, Copy, Fake, On the significance of the object in History 
and Archaeology Museums. ICMAH—ICOM International Committee for Museums and 
Collections of Archaeology and History—Annual Meeting. 22nd ICOM General Conference. 
November 7-12 2010, Shanghai, China, 2010, ICOM International Council of Museums, 2014; 
Osano Shigetoshi, editor, Between East and West: Reproductions in Art. Proceedings of the 2013 
CIHA Colloquium. 15-18 January 2013, Naruto, IRSA, 2014; Hillel Schwartz, The Culture of the 
Copy: Striking Likenesses, Unreasonable Facsimiles. MIT Press, 2014; James Grant, “Artistic 
Value and Copies of Artworks” The Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, vol. 73, no. 4, 2015, 
pp. 417-24; Darren Hudson Hick and Reinold Schmiicker, editors, The Aesthetics and Ethics 
of Copying. Bloomsbury Publishing, 2016; Corinna Forberg and Philipp W. Stockhammer, 
editors, The Transformative Power of the Copy. A Transcultural and interdisciplinary Approach. 
Heidelberg University Publishing, 2017. 

4 Abraham Bosse, Sentiments sur la distinction des diverses manières de peinture, dessin et 
gravure et des originaux d'avec leurs copies, Paris, Abraham Bosse, 1649. These arguments 
would be taken up again back in 1930 by an editorial letter of Erwin Panofsky: “Original 
und Faksimilie Reproduktion," in Der Kreis: Zeitschrift fur künstlerische Kultur, vol. 7, 1930, 
pp. 3-16. 

5 Bosseeven went so far as to write that it is the quality of the model that determines the qual- 
ity of the copy, which can be high-level only if the level of the copied work is high. Pulini, 
in addition to reflecting on the meaning of the term "inventio" (Massimo Pulini, Il secondo 
sguardo. Medusa, 2002), in citing an example of Simone Cantarini makes it clear that the 
copy can offer an added value to the original (ivi, 65). 
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The very word, ‘copy, encapsulates an idea of the wide-ranging and immense 
problems that the topic presents, both in terms of its etymology and in terms 
of how it has actually been used over the centuries. Pascale Mounier$ collects 
and comments on the use and on the first occurrences in a French-speaking 
context of the vocabulary associated with copying and reproduction in artistic 
contexts, noting that, for example, the term ‘copy’ is not used in artistic con- 
texts before the seventeenth century, unlike in the literary context which had 
been using the term since the Middle Ages. It would be interesting to have a 
comparative study that considers the various linguistic areas and compares 
the terminology actually used for the various shades of meaning encapsulated 
in the concept of ‘copy’ in the Renaissance.” 

The great many studies carried out, many of which are cited by the authors 
of the contributions in this volume, have shone a light on the variety of pos- 
sibilities and motives offered by the action of copying, according to the level of 
experience of the copyist, the technique,® the expectations (in the Renaissance 
almost never fraudulent)? or even the model itself!° All these perspec- 
tives therefore offer a vast panorama of cases that intersect, interweave, and 


6 Pascale Mounier, “Le vocabulaire de la copie et du faux.’ Copier et contrefaire a la 
Renaissance: faux et usage de faux, 29-31 October 2009, Université Paris 1-Panthéon- 
Sorbonne, edited by Pascale Mounier and Colette Nativel, Honoré Champion, 2014, 
PP. 57-75. 

7 Bartsch, Becker, and Schreiter point out that Vasari used terms as “ritrarre,” “ritrarre 
dal naturale,” “copiare, "disegnare," and even “contraffare” (Tatjana Bartsch, et al., “The 
originality of copies. An introduction.’ Das Originale der Kopie: Kopien als Produkte und 
Medien der Transformation von Antike, edited by Tatjana Bartsch et al., Walter de Gruyter, 
2010, Pp. 27-43, 37). The term “contraffare” has now only a negative sense. 

8 The idea of a “copyright” was better developed for books and prints (Pon 2004; 
Christopher L.C.E. Witcombe, Copyright in the Renaissance: Prints and the Privilegio in 
Sixteenth-Century Venice and Rome. Brill, 2004). 

9 This statement explains very well the position of great masters in respect of copying: 
“Coxcie really did set out to apply the new Renaissance rules to existing compositions. He did 
not simply imitate the old masters; he tried to surpass them” (Ruben Suykerbuyk, "Coxcie's 
copies of old masters: an addition and an analysis” Simiolus: Netherlands Quarterly 
for the History of Art, vol. 37, no. 1, 2013-2014, pp. 5-24, 24. See also: Jeffrey M. Muller, 
"Ruben's Theory and Practice of the Imitation of Art” The Art Bulletin, vol. 64, no. 2, 1982, 
pp. 229-47). 

10 Having just mentioned the importance of terminology, it is appropriate to cite here an ex- 
change of letters between Michael Hirst and Carmen Bambach Cappel, which discussed 
the use of the term *modello" to refer instead to studies to be definitively reproduced 
(Michael Hirst and Carmen Bambach Cappel, “A Note on the Word Modello” The Art 
Bulletin, vol. 74, No. 1, 1992, pp. 172-73). 
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interrelate in time and space,! creating a variety of results that seems almost 
paradoxical in a context of imitations and reproductions. 

This is what emerges after reading this volume and assimilating the variety 
of cases and examples the authors use to illustrate its potential: reflections on 
the influences of an artist's travels, workshop practices, the importance of the 
sacred image, the desire that drove collectors, and even Pirandellian “phantom 
copies,” which perhaps cannot be said to be true copies.? 

This volume therefore brings together a series of studies that fruitfully in- 
vestigate the topic of the copy using a transverse and cross-border approach, 
offering examples that are often connected and showing various different 
aspects of copying, in the technical, commercial, or even creative sense. In the 
past, my studies on the technical analyses applied to artworks!3 had led me to 
study workshop procedures and replicas of specific and particularly success- 
ful compositions executed by the Netherlandish workshops,'* in the wake of 


11 Although the studies of Alexander Nagel and Christopher S. Wood have sought somewhat 
to show a timelessness and decontextualization of reproduction: Alexander Nagel, and 
ChristopherS. Wood, "Toward a New Model of Renaissance Anachronism." The Art Bulletin, 
vol. 87, no. 3, 2005, pp. 403-15; Christopher S. Wood, Forgery, Replica, Fiction: Temporalities 
of German Renaissance Art. University of Chicago Press, 2008; Alexander Nagel, and 
Christopher S. Wood, Anachronic Renaissance. Zone Books, 2010; Christopher S. Wood, 
"The Credulity Problem." Antiquarianism and Intellectual Life in Europe and China, edited 
by Peter N. Miller and Francois Louis, The University of Michigan Press, 2012, pp. 149-79. 

12 In preparing the material for my own contribution to this book, I have had occasion to 
reflect on my previous studies, including an analysis of the theme of the Madonna of 
the Veil and its derivations in northern Europe (Maddalena Bellavitis, "Intimismo e dot- 
trina nell'iconografia della Madonna del velo.” Le Arti e il Sacro. Metodi di ricerca e nuove 
prospettive di indagine interdisciplinare, May 31-June 1 2007, Padua, edited by Valentina 
Cantone and Silvia Fuminan, Cleup, 2009, pp. 121-29). Considering the over-insistence of 
scholars around a plausible Raphaelesque prototype, I now wonder whether this is not 
another series of “phantom copies.” 

13 The importance of scientific investigations in the area of the copy has already been ad- 
dressed in the masterful introduction by Peter Lukehart, but here I also want to cite the 
extremely interesting contribution of Paul T. Craddock: Scientific investigation of copies, 
fakes and forgeries. Elsevier /Butterworth-Heinemann, 2009. 

14 Maddalena Bellavitis, “A propos de deux volets et d'un petit panneau du XVI* au Musée 
de Bassano del Grappa.” La peinture ancienne et ses procédés. Copies, répliques, pastiches, 
acts of the Symposium Le dessin sous-jacent et la technologie dans la peinture. Colloque 
XV, Bruges, September 11-13 2003, edited by Hélène Verougstraete and J. Couvert, Peeters 
Publishers, 2006, pp. 185-88; idem, "Le due 'Crocifissioni' posteyckiane conservate nel 
Veneto” and “Dipinti fiamminghi nel Veneto: repliche, duplicazioni, varianti." Nord Sud, 
presenze e ricezioni fiamminghe in Liguria, Veneto e Sardegna, October 28-29 2005, Genoa, 
edited by Caterina Limentani Virdis and Maddalena Bellavitis, Il Poligrafo, 2007, pp. 47-54 
and 141-46; idem, "Due concerti campestri di Ambrosius Benson” Culture figurative a 
confronto tra Fiandre e Italia dal XV al XVII secolo, October 25-27, 2007, Padua, edited by 
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studies promoted by the Symposia for the Study of Underdrawing organized by 
Roger Van Schoute and Hélène Verougstraete—and everyone who took part in 
them—and the reflections of Jeltje Dijkstra, Didier Martens and Héléne Mund 
among others.!5 The impression is that in the various artistic contexts, differ- 
ent nuances can be found in artists' use of and approach to the copy. There 
are still no comprehensive surveys of texts on the theorization of the copy 
in non-Italian contexts, but probably no other culture produced texts in the 
Renaissance that are as precise, accurate, and meticulous as Italian criticism 
(analyses as thorough would perhaps not be seen again until the much later 
Kopienkritik). Hence this undoubtedly deprives us of valuable information but, 
perhaps in part owing to a relationship with the ancient world that was com- 
pletely different from that of Italian colleagues,!5 artists in northern Europe 


Anna De Floriani and Maria Clelia Galassi, Silvana, 2008, pp. 269—79; idem, "Telle depente 
forestiere” Quadri nordici nel Veneto: le fonti e la tecnica, Padua, 2010; idem, “Il ritratto come 
propaganda. Modalità di replicazione e diffusione dell'immagine ufficiale nella ritrattisti- 
ca rinascimentale del Nord.” Tempo & Riratto, La memoria e l'immagine dal Rinascimento 
a oggi, June 16-17 2011, Sassari, edited by Caterina Virdis and Novella Macola, Il Poligrafo, 
2012, pp. 31-42. 

i5 Jeltje Dijkstra, Origineel en kopie: een onderzoek naar de navolging van de Meester van 
Flémalle en Rogier van der Weyden. Dissertation, University of Amsterdam, 1990; Didier 
Martens, “Une Crucifixion flamande et sa descendance au XVI? siècle: lecture d'une sé- 
quence de copies.” Jaarboek / Koninklijk Museum voor Schone Kunsten, 1990, pp. 237-70; 
Florence Gombert and Didier Martens, editors. Le Maítre au feuillage brodé: démarches 
dartistes et méthodes d'attribution d'oeuvres à un peintre anonyme des anciens Pays-Bas du 
XV? siècle. June 23-24 2005, Lille, Palais des Beaux-Arts de Lille, Illustria, 2005; Le Maitre 
au Feuillage brodé: primitifs flamands; secrets d'ateliers. Exhibition catalogue, edited by 
Florence Gombert and Didier Martens, RMN, 2005; Didier Martens, “Les fréres van Eyck, 
Memling, Metsys et Alii ou le repertoire d'un faussaire éclectique.” Sonderdruck aus dem 
Wallraf-Richartz-Jahrbuch, vol. LXIV, 2003, pp. 253-84; Didier Martens, “Du Saint Luc pei- 
gnant la Vierge a la copie des maîtres: la ‘norme en acte’ dans la peinture flamande des XV€ 
et XVI* siècles.” Revue belge d'archéologie et d'historie de l'art, vol. LXXIV, 2005, pp. 3-47; 
Hélène Mund, “La copie. Les primitifs flamands et leur temps, edited by Brigitte de Patoul 
and Roger Van Schoute, La Renaissance du Livre, 1994, pp. 125-41; Héléne Mund, “La copie 
chez les Prinitifs flamands et Dirk Bouts." Dirk Bouts (ca. 1410—1475) een Vlaams primitief te 
Leuven. Exhibition catalogue, edited by Maurits Smeyers, Peeters, 1998, pp. 231-46. 

16 Thanks in part to dialog with studies of literary copying, the question of copying from 
ancient works has produced a wealth of contributions at a very high level, of which we 
can mention unfortunately only a brief selection here: Rune Frederiksen and Eckart 
Marchand, editors, Plaster Casts Making, Collecting and Displaying from Classical Antiquity 
to the Present. De Gruyter, 2010; Tatjana Bartsch et al. 2010; Sally Hickson. “Antichissimo? 
authority, authenticity and duplicity in the sixteenth-century Roman antiquities mar- 
ket.” Inganno—the Art of Deception: Imitation, Reception, and Deceit in Early Modern Art, 
edited by Sharon Gregory and Sally Hickson, Ashgate, 2012, pp. 151-68; Andrea Gáldy, 
"Discover, copy, display: time and temporalities in antiquities collections of sixteenth- 
century Italy" Fülschung, Plagiat, Kopie. Künstlerische Praktiken in der Vormoderne, edited 
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often do not show the same sensitivity to copying. Without doubt the most 
widespread practice was the imitatio, in which artists copied freely, even from 
different sources, but I would venture that, better yet, the Flemish masters ex- 
celled in a specific form, all their own, of relating with the classical and Italian 
model," which depended not so much on its perfect assimilation as it instead 
did on a profound incomprehension and incompatibility. This observation ob- 
viously does not set out to denigrate their results but, rather, to emphasize one 
of the components that contributed to making the northern European produc- 
tion of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries so fascinating and peculiar. 
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Guercino 337, 345 

Barca, Calderón dela 44, 469 

Barghahn, Barbara von 8 

Barocchi, Paola 302 

Barozzi, Pietro 225 

Bartrum, Giulia 310 

Bassano, Francesco 474, 476, 485 

Bassano, Jacopo 11, 375-380, 383-385 

Batlle, Bernardo 396 

Beal, Mary R. S. 313 

Beatis, Antonio de 148 

Beazzano, Agostino 11, 382 

Bellavitis, Maddalena 8-9 
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Bellini, Giovanni 159, 213-214, 226, 229, 231, 
245, 251, 302, 383 

Bellini, workshop 302 

Bellori, Giovan Pietro 345, 351 

Beltramini, Guido 300, 321 

Bembo, Bernardo 339, 342 

Bembo, Pietro 11, 212, 214, 218—219, 222, 224, 
230, 235, 238—239, 242, 246, 250, 
300—301, 309, 382 

Benavides, Marco Mantova 

Beneden, Ben van 317 

Benedetti, Rocco 383 

Benedictis, Cristina de 300 

Bening, Simon 148 

Benjamin, Walter 7-8, 489 

Benson, Ambrosius 7,181, 246, 268-269, 
261, 268-269, 271-272, 281, 284-285, 
428 

Benson, Guillaume 281, 428 

Bernat, painter 95-96 

Bernini, Gian Lorenzo 331-333, 483 

Berrettini, Pietro, known as Pietro da Cortona 
335, 346 

Bettarini, Rosanna 302 

Bibbiena, Bernardo Dovizi da, Cardinal 339 

Bigarny Pardo, Gregorio 391 

Bigarny, Felipe 391 

Bigordi, Domenico, known as Ghirlandaio 
120, 126 

Blacksberg, Leslie 10,13 

Blancas, Cristóbal 422 

Bocanegra, Pedro Atanasio 481 

Boersma, Annetja 454 

Bolduch, Guillaume de 396 

Bolswert, Schelte Adamsà 10 

Bomford, David 13 

Bonora, Pere, illuminator 117-118 

Borch, Gerard ter 16, 450-457, 462-465, 
468-469 

Bordon, Benedetto 230 

Bordon, Paris 326 

Bordoni, Italian family 190 

Borean, Linda 326-327 

Borghese, Scipione, cardinal 321 

Borghini, Raffaello 375 

Borgianni, Orazio 11, 477 

Borja y Aragón, Luisa de 431 

Borromeo, Federico 12, 352, 441 


238, 242 
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Borromeo, Italian family 8, 197, 199, 
202—203 

Bosch, Hieronymus 8-9, 186-211, 301 

Boschini, Marco 305 

Bosse, Abraham 490 

Bosso, Matteo 

Botticelli, Sandro 159 

Bouts, Dirk 133-135, 137 

Brettel, Richard R. 292 

Brink, Peter van der 287, 292, 296 

Britto, Giovanni 378 

Brooke, Irene 7,10, 191-192, 300 

Bruegel, family 287 

Bruegel, Jan the elder 

Brun, Charles Le 331 

Buonarroti, Michelangelo 235, 250, 306, 317, 
331, 335, 337, 376-377, 388, 396, 401, 428 

Buren, van 309 

Buti, Francesco, Abbè 333 


229, 251 


317, 319 


Cabanes, Marti, painter 92 

Cabanes, Pere, painter 92 

Galamanca, Joan, goldsmith 95 

Caldara, Polidoro, known as Polidoro da 

Caravaggio 335 

Calvo Manuel, Ana Maria 

Cambiaso, Luca 11, 476 

Campagnola, Agostino n 

Campagnola, Domenico 7,11, 234, 238-243, 
246, 382 

Campagnola, Girolamo 230 

Campagnola, Giulio 7,14, 212-216, 218-222, 
224—232, 234-236, 238-247, 249, 
250—251, 300 

Campaspe 316, 318 

Campbell, Stephen 252 

Campi, Juan 398 

Campin, Robert, known as Master of 

Flémalle 143-144, 146, 151, 153, 428, 448 

Cano, Alonso 485 

Canossa, family 383 

Canossa, Lodovico 235 

Cantarini, Simone 490 

Capella, Martianus 68 

Capellades, Pere, goldsmith 95 

Cappelletti, Francesca 349-350 

Capponi, Vincenzo 333-334 

Caracciolo, Battistello 481 


10, 15-16 
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Caraglio, Jacopo 380 
Caramanna, Claudia 1, 338 
Caravaggio, Michelangelo Merisi da 3-5, 9, 
11, 474, 476-478 
Carci, Bernat, priest 99 
Carducho, Vicente 360 
Carlos 11 361 
Carpaccio, Vittore 363-364, 373 
Carracci, Agostino 334, 350 
Carracci, Annibale 11, 334, 349-351 474, 481 
Carracci, Family 3,12, 346, 350 
Carry, Maya 290 
Casa, Niccolò della 392 
Cases, Guillem, painter 101 
Cassirer, Paul 291 
Cast, David 301 
Castelfranco, Giorgio da see Giorgio da 
Castelfranco 
Castiglione, Baldassare 224, 235 
Catena, Vincenzo 14-15, 312, 321-327 
Catholic Kings 473 
Cavaliere d'Arpino see Giuseppe Cesari 
Cavalli, Gian Marco 228 
Cavarozzi, Bartolomeo 477 
Caxés, Eugenio 360 
Cenami, Jeanne 46-47 
Cenni di Pepo, known as Cimabue 87 
Cennini, Cennino 102, 108-110, 115, 102-122, 
124, 126, 217, 360 
Centurione, Francesco see Centurión, 
Francisco 
Centurión, Francisco (Francesco 
Centurione), 111 marquis of Armuña 
11, 476 
Cesa, Matteo 399 
Cesari, Giuseppe, known as Cavaliere 
d'Arpino u, 476 
Cesarino, Giangiorgio 342 
Cézanne, Paul 1 
Chapron, Nicholas 332 
Charles 1, King of England 310, 313-314, 323 
Charles 11 of Spain 71361 
Charles 11, King of England 313 
Charles Iv. 133 
Charles v, Holy Roman Emperor 
Chigi, Agostino 346, 349-351 


23, 46, 473 
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Christ/Jesus 1, 135, 137, 141, 143, 145, 148-153, 
156, 158, 165, 172, 262, 268—269, 274, 277, 
281, 283, 432, 435, 438, 440, 441, 444 

Christus, Petrus 131-132, 137, 139, 141, 153, 
155-156 

Ciammiti, Luisa 301 

Cimabue see Cenni di Pepo 

ClementexI 484 

Ciulisová, Ingrid 290 

Cleve, Cornelis van 291 

Cleve, Joos van 14, 261, 287-297 

Clovio, Giulio 412 

Coci, Jorge 397 

Coene, Jacques, painter, also known as 

Jaco Tuno, Jaco Tormo or lacco Conno 

104, 111-113 

Coffermans, Marcellus 277-278 

Collobi Ragghianti, Licia 290 

Columbus, Ferdinand 242 

Contarini, Alvise 326 

Contarini, Taddeo 301, 325 

Cornaro, Alvise 382 

Correggio see Antonio Allegri 

Cort, Cornelis 396, 412, 406 

Cortés, Isidoro Domingo 413 

Cortés, Matías 413 

Count of Peralada 422 

Countess of Aranda 422 

Crato 397 

Criado Mainar, Jesús 

Cristòfol, Mateu, administrator of Bernat 

Perals 101 

Critz, Richard 313 

Cropper, Elizabeth 2,3 

Crozat, collection 14 

Cucarella, collection 393, 395 

Cupid 342, 345, 349-351 


D'Oggiono, Marco 296 

Da Carpi, Ugo 11-12, 378, 383 

Dalmau, Lluís 13, 114, 165-168, 171, 174-175, 
178-182, 184 

David 306-307, 310-314, 323, 437 

David, Gerard 7,133, 137, 140-144, 148, 
261-275, 277—281, 284-285 

Dazzi, Manlio 321 
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Dekoninck, Ralph 290 

Dente, Marco 342-343 

Despuig, Bernat 441 

Deutz, collection 265, 267 

Diamond, Hester, collection 

Diana, Benedetto 

Díaz Padrón, Matías 317 

Dickerson 111, Claude D. 292 

Dijkstra, Jeltje 493 

Domenichino see Domenico Zampieri 

Dossi, Davide 321 

Dossi, Dosso 301, 315, 319-320 

Dossi, family 337 

Dou, Gerrit 16, 449-457, 462-464, 468-469 

Duarte, Diego 310 

Duchess of Frias 272, 274 

Duke of Lerma 11, 476 

Dürer, Albrecht 7,15, 148, 191, 195, 207, 
217—218, 224—226, 229-230, 241-243, 
249, 296, 301, 302, 317, 388, 396-397, 
400 

Dyck, Anton van 317, 484 


287, 288, 292 
213, 220, 224 





Edsel, Robert M. 292 

El Greco see Doménicos Theotocopoulos 

Elberemberg, Paulo de 396 

Eleonor Magdalene of Neuburg 310 

Engebrechtsz., Cornelis 197 

Errard, Charles 331 

Esquert see Scheppers 

Este, Alfonso 1, Duke 319 

Este, Borso 441 

Estanmolin, Silvestre 

Europa 421 

Ewing, Dan 287, 290, 292 

Exeter, Earlof 295 

Eyck, Hubert van 165-166, 176 

Eyck, Jan van 8,13, 21-22, 27, 29, 35, 38, 43, 
45-49, 51-75, 106, 128, 130, 134, 136-141, 
143-144, 146-154, 157-159, 165-166, 
168-170, 172, 174-176, 178-182, 184, 
176, 368 

Eyck, Lambert van 67-68 


404—405, 413-414, 416 





Facchinetti, Simone 317 
Fagnart,Laure 290 

Falcó, Nicolau, painter 92 
Falomir Miguel 116 
Fanlo Carlos, collection 417 
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Faraglia, Nunzio F. 404 n. 36 

Faries, Molly 13 

Farinella, Vincenzo 316 

Farnese, Alessandro 350 

Farnese, family 349-351 

Farnese, Margherita 35 

Farnese, Maura Lucenia 351 

Farnese, Ranuccio 1, Duke of Parma 70 

Fazio/Facius, Bartolomeo 51-53 

Felipe 11 see Philip 11 

Ferdinand 1, Grand duke of Tuscany 476 

Ferino-Pagden, Sylvia 302, 304, 310, 313 

Fernández de Hijar, Antonia Cecilia, 
marquise of de Lierta 414 

Fernandez de Luque, José Eugenio 478, 484 

Fernández, Blasco 114 

Ferrari, Sarah 14, 306, 315 

Ficino, Marsilio 304 

Fielding, Basil 323 

Finiguerra, Maso da 121 

Flinck, Govert 464 

Fontana, Francesco 305 

Forment, Bernal 391 

Forment, Damián 15, 387-198, 422 

Fortini Brown, Patricia 246 

Foscarini, Antonio u, 382 

Francesco da Milano 243 

Francia, Francesco 337 

Francis 1 of France 290 

Frangenberg, Thomas 312 

Fréart de Chantelou, Paul 331 

Friedlánder, MaxJ. 197,198, 291-292, 489, 

496 

Fry Roger 296 

Fuenbuena, José 414 

Furlan, Caterina 306, 309, 383 

Fuster, Joan n4 


Gaddi, Agnolo 108 

Gaddi, Taddeo 108 

Galansino, Arturo 317 

Galatea 335 

Galcerán, Antonio 412, 416 

Gallego, Fernando 362-363, 372-374 
Gallego, Julián 358-361, 364, 373 
Garas, Klára 309-310 
Garcia, Andreu, priest 
García, Martín 395 
García Cueto, David 11,15 


106, 117, 178, 127-128 
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Garofalo see Tisi, Benvenuto 

Garrido Pérez, Carmen 362, 365, 367, 373 

Gaurico, Pomponio 214, 229-230, 251 

Gazda, Elaine K. 6,8 

Geest, Cornelis van der 
315-318, 321 

Gentileschi, Artemisia 477-479, 481 

Ghiberti, Lorenzo 100 

Ghirlandaio see Domenico Bigordi 

Ghisi, Giorgio 401, 403 

Giampietrino see Giovanni Pietro Rizzoli 

Gibbons, Felix 319 

Gifford, Melanie 456-457 

Giordano, Luca 481 

Giorgione see Giorgio da Castelfranco 

Giorgio da Castelfranco, known as Giorgione 
14-15, 213, 220—222, 224, 231, 235, 241, 
243-2477, 249, 300—317, 319-321, 
323-327, 383 

Giotto da Bondone 87,108, 121, 126 

Giovanni da Udine see Nani, Giovanni 

Girolamo da Carpi 319 

Girolamo da Santo 243 

Giulio Romano see Giulio Pippi 

Giustiniani, Vincenzo 477 

Glinsman, Lisha Deming 456-457 

Gocalbes, Damià, carpenter 82 

Goliath 307, 312-314 

Gonzaga, collection 313, 315, 321 

Gonzaga, Lodovico 229 

Gonzaga, Silvio Valenti, cardinal 319 

Gonzaga, Vincenzo 1 383 

Gossart, Jan, known as Mabuse 13,146, 
148-149, 165, 168, 173-175, 178-180, 
183, 432 

Grammatica, Antiveduto 12 

Grassi, Giovannino de' 

Greene, Thomas n 

Gregory Xv, Pope 337 

Gregory, Sharon 301-302 

Grimani, Domenico 146, 306, 381 

Grimani, family 191 

Grimani, Giovanni 306-307, 309 

Grimani, Marino u, 381 

Guadalupe of Lencastre y Cárdenas, 

Dofia Maria 271 
Guasconi, Gioachino 453 
Gubbio, Oderisi da 87 


22, 53-55) 70, 


110, 115, 129 
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Guercino see Giovanni Francesco Barbieri 

Guevara, Diego de 44, 46, 72 

Guevara, Felipe de 16, 360 

Guicciardini, Lodovico 290 

Gurrea y Aragón, Martin de, tv Duke of 
Villahermosa 404, 419, 421, 423, 430, 431 


Habsburg, Leopold Wilhelm, Archduke 15, 
310, 323 

Hadeln, Detlev Freiherrn von 309 

Haecht, Willelm van 22, 53-55, 70, 72, 
317-318, 320-321 

Hale, Edwin Jr, Abbot 319 

Hamilton, James 15, 323, 326 

Hand, John O. 287, 290-292, 294 

Hayne of Brussels 131-132 

Heem, Jan Davidsz 1 

Heere, Lucas de 149 

Heredia, Rodrigo de, priest 97 

Hirst, Michael 491 

Ho, Angela 10,16 

Hochmann, Michel 

Hoet, Gerard 452 

Holanda, Francisco de 16, 360 

Holbein, Hans the Elder 133 

Holberton, Paul 304, 307, 312, 326 

Hollar, Wenceslaus 309-312 

Holofernes 321-322, 326 

Hondt, Christiaan de 146,159 

Honig, Elizabeth 468 

Honnecourt, Villard de 

Hope, Charles 228, 246 

Houbraken, Arnold 452 

Howard, Deborah 290 

Huguet, Jaume, painter 107 

Hume, Abraham 325-326 

Humfrey, Peter 300, 319 

Huygens, Constantin 310 

Hyman, Aaron 10 


303, 381-382 


114, 121, 126 


Ibn “ali al-Jildaki, Tzz al-din “ali ibn 
Aidamur 36 

Ibn al-Haytham/Alhazan 74 

Ibn al-Katib, Lisan al-Din, historian and 

31, 43 

Ibn Hayyan, Jabir 74-75 

Ibn Hazm, Córdoban theologian 74 

Ibn Zamrak, poet 29, 31-32, 35-37, 43, 66 


vizier 
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Idris, Prophet 68 

Innocent III 150 

Isaac n 

Isabel la Católica, Queen of Spain 484 

Isabella Clara Eugenia, Archduchess 53 

Isabella of Portugal, Duchess of Burgundy 
21, 23, 59 

Isaiah 13,137, 437, 441, 444 

Isenbrandt, Adriaen 7,141, 261, 268, 272, 
274-275, 277-278, 281, 284-285 

Ismail 1 22, 48, 51 

Jacomart, painter 101 

Jacometto 214, 235, 237 

James, Wendy 306 

Jesse 13, 437, 441-442, 444 

Jimeno de Lobera, Jaime 422 

Joào 1 of Portugal 21, 48-50 

Johannes Hispalensis, Latin Translator 64 

Johannes, painter 106,128 

John 1 of Aragon 11-12, 14 

Johnson, Douglas 306 

Joly, Gabriel 398-399 

Juan de Flandes 143 

Juan 11 of Castile 21 

Judith 14, 57, 312, 321-327, 345 

Julius 11, Pope 375, 382 

Juni, Juan de 392 


Kalf, Willem 367, 374 
Kaplan, Paul 306 
Kemp, Martin 300 
Koons, Jeff 3 

Koos, Marianne 303 
Koreny, Fritz 199 
Krauss, Rosalind 1 


Laclotte, Michel 304, 316 

Lalana, Narciso 416 

Lamayson, Pedro 389 

Landau, David 212 

Laocoón 388 

Lapenta, Stefania 315 

Larber, Antonio 378 

Lasaosa, Pedro 396 

Lastanosa, Vincencio Juan de 414 
Lauber, Rosella 303-304, 309, 323, 325 
Laven, Mary 290 

Laweers, Nicolas 484 
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Leeflang, Micha 287,290, 292 

Leo x, Pope 302, 333-334, 339, 375 

Leopold 1, Emperor 310 

Lévy et fils, French Photographic Studio 
197, 207 

Limbourg Brothers 67 

Lippi, family 337 

Lippi, Filippino 159 

Llanos, Fernando 388 

Llupià, Hugo de, bishop 96 

Loffredo, Fernando 15 

Loh, MariaH. 2 

Lombardo, Tullio 229-230 

Longhi, Roberto 315-316, 380, 385 

Lorenzetto see Lorenzo Lotti 

Loreto, Pietro di 3 

Lot 345 

Lotti, Lorenzo, known as Lorenzetto 342 

Louis xIV 331 

Lucco, Mauro 302, 304, 319, 327 

Ludovisi, Ludovico, cardinal 337-339, 
345-347, 349-352, 342 

Ludwig, Irene and Peter (collection) 292 

Lukehart, Peter 492 

Luini, Bernardino 352 

Luis of Aragon, Cardinal 148 

Luzio, Alessandro 315 


Machin, Ambrogio 440 

Madonna/Mary/Virgin 13, 130, 132-139, 141, 
143-144-146, 148-149, 151, 153, 271-272, 
281, 283, 428, 429—441, 444-445; 448, 
492 

Malfa, ClaudiaLa 12 

Mancini, Domenico 315-316 

Mancini, Giulio 2 

Mander, Karel van 149, 291, 451 

Mandeville, Bernard 451 

Mandura, Pascual 409 

Manfredi, Bartolomeo 345 

Mantegna, Andrea 158, 213-214, 218, 226, 
228-229, 231, 235, 241, 251, 337 

Mantova Benavides, Marco 383 

Manuzio, Aldo 212, 230 

Marani, Pietro C. 292 

Maratta, Carlo 477, 484 

Marchi, Neil de 467-468 

Margaret of Austria 44, 46, 72, 149 
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Margaret of Hapsburg 296 

María, Infanta of Spain 483 

Marquis of Villamizar 406 

Martens, Didier 493 

Martí de Burgos, Pere, painter 95 

Martí, Maties, apothecary 97 

Martínez de Arcos, Diego 409 

Martínez, Daniel 411-412, 416 

Martínez, Jusepe 396, 404, 409, 412-413, 
416, 421, 431, 446 

Mary see Virgin 

Mary of Hungary, Archduchess 46 

Massys, Quinten 153 

Master Huguet 48-50 

Master of 1499 146 

Master of Flémalle see Robert Campin 

Master of Saint Lucy 144 

Mateo Gómez, Isabel 418 

Mateu, Berenguer 106-107, 126 

Mateu, Jaume 

Matham, Jacob 403 

Matisse, Henri 1 

Mattei (Matheis) 477 

Matute, Juan de 1,476 

Maximilian! 217 

Mazarin, Giulio Raimondo Mazzarino, 

Cardinal 331 

Mazzola, Francesco, known as Parmigianino 
334 

Mazzotta, Antonio 303 

Medici, Cosimo de, Grand Duke of Tuscany 
453 

Medici, Cosimo 111 de’ 305 

Medici, Giulio de 333 

Medici, Leopoldo de’ 305 

Meldolla, Andrea, known as Schiavone 11, 
384 

Memling, Hans 
178, 184 

Menargues, Na 94, 96 

Mendoza, Sancha de u, 476-477 

Menegatti, Marialucia 338 

Merback, Mitchell B. 306 

Metsijs, Quentin 261 

Metsu, Gabriel 452, 465 

Michiel Langhe, Jans, Bruges mirror maker 
66 


106-107 


52-53, 153, 165, 171-173, 175, 
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Michiel, Marcantonio 
224, 235, 238, 251, 300, 303-304, 325, 
327, 381-383 

Miegroet, Hansvan 467-468 

Mieris, Frans van 449-450, 465 

Mocetto, Girolamo 231, 233 

Moderno see Galeazzo Mondella 

Mois see Roland Moys 

Mondella, Galeazzo, known as Moderno 
398-399 

Monogrammist GB 429 

Montagna, Benedetto 225, 242-243 

Montefeltro, Federico da, Duke of Urbino 
52 

Montero Tortajada, Encarna 7,10 

Montias, John M. 450, 454, 467 

Morales, Luis de 370, 374, 413-414, 416 

Moreno, Juan José 421 

Moreto, Juan de 396 

Morlans, Pere, painter 107 

Morone, Pietro 400-403 

Morselli, Raffaella 315 

Morte Garcia, Carmen 

Mosca, Giammaria 230 

Moses 137 

Mounier, Pascale 491 

Moys, Rolan de 13, 403-408, 412, 417, 
419-421, 430—432, 435, 444, 446 


14, 213, 214, 219-220, 


10, 15, 429-432, 446 


Muhammadv 22, 26, 29, 37-38 
Muhammad vn 27 
Muhammad vii 21-22, 38, 73 


Muhammad, Prophet 25, 38, 64 
Mund, Héléne 493 

Murillo, Bartolomé Esteban Pérez 370 
Muziano, Girolamo 401 
Miiller-Hofstede, Cornelius 312 


Nagel, Alexander 303, 492 

Naiveu, Matthijs 465 

Nani, Giovanni, known as Giovanni da Udine 
342 

Nardi, Angelo 360 

Navarrete Prieto, Benito 474, 484 

Navarro, Luis 398 

Nave, Bartolomeo della 
325-326 

Navoni, Monsignor Marco 197 


15, 312-313 323, 
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Negretti, Jacopo, known as Palma il Vecchio 
310, 315 

Nelli, Nicolò 238 

Nepi Scirè, Giovanna 304, 310, 313 

Netscher, Caspar 464 

Nibby, Antonio 342-343 

Nicolau, Pere, painter 97-99, 101, 104, 106, 
113, 128 

Nicoletto da Modena 225, 242-244 

Nijs, Daniel 313-315 

Nocret, Jean 331 

Nova, Alessandro 301 


Oakes, Simon 327 
Oberhuber, Konrad 212 
Orley, Bernard van 144-146 
Orsetti, Salvatore 326 

Ovid 70-72 


Pacheco, Francisco 16, 360, 364, 374, 392 

Paepe, Timothy de 310 

Pagani da Figino, Francesco known as 
Francesco da Milano 383 

Paiva, Joan, painter 114 

Paliaga, Franco 305 

Palma il Vecchio see Jacopo Negretti 

Palomino, Antonio 16, 360 

Pan 342 

Panini, Gian Paolo 319 

Panofsky, Erwin 427-428, 447 

Papi, Gianni 3 

Parma, Elena 400 n. 26 

Parmigianino see Francesco Mazzola 

Pasqualino, Antonio 303 

Passarotti, Bartolomeo 403 

Passeri, Giovanni 335 

Passeroni, Maria 438 

Patinir, Joachim 287, 291, 295 

Pauwels, Henri 291 

Pefiaranda, Miguel de 396 

Penni, Gianfrancesco 381-382 

Perals, Bernat 101 

Perals, Domènec, administrator of Bernat 
Perals 101 

Pérez Sánchez, Alfonso E. 474 

Pergola, Paola della 316 

Périer-D'leteren, Catheline 7,10 
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Peris, Antoni, painter 95,104 

Peris, Gongal, painter 90, 96-97, 104 

Perrenot de Granvelle, Antoine, cardinal 
405, 431 

Peruzzi, Baldassarre 345 

Peterson, Charles M. 317 

Philip 11, King of Spain 431-432, 473 

Philip 111, King of Spain 440 

Philip rv, King 361, 483 

Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy 21-22, 
48, 66-68 

Philippa of Lancaster, Queen of Portugal 
48-50 

Pietro da Cortona see Pietro Berrettini 

Pietrogiovanna, Mari 13, 287 

Piombo, Sebastiano del 274, 383 

Pippi de’ Jannuzzi, Giulio, known as Giulio 

Romano 9,332, 334, 339, 342-343, 345, 352 

Pisanello see Antonio di Puccio Pisano 

Pisoni, Carlo Alessandro 197 

Pitati, Bonifacio De’ 376 

Pius 1x, Pope 445 

Pizzamano, Pietro 385 

Plasencia, Antón de 395 

Plato 5,6, 304 

Plutarch 35 

Poitiers, Aliénorde 58-59 

Polidoro da Caravaggio see Polidoro Caldara 

Polyphemus 349 

Pon, Lisa 2, 218, 301, 358, 360, 374 

Pong, Joan, locksmith 97 

Ponce de León, Hernando 483 

Pontius Pilate 400, 413-414, 417-418 

Ponte see Aponte 

Ponz, Antonio 483 

Port, Jaume del, painter 14 

Porta, Giuseppe, known as Salviati 378, 380 

Pozzolo, Enricol Maria dal 305, 312, 323-324 

Prades, Na 96 

Procacci, Lucia 305 

Procacci, Ugo 305 

Provost, Jan 291 

Pseudo-Apollodorus 32 

Psyche 349-351 

Ptolemy 32 

Pulini, Massimo 490 

Puppi, Leonello 305,309 
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Qashani, Nisba, Persian chemist and 
specialist in Faience 36 

Queen of Sheba 63 

Quelviz (Cuelvis), Jakob 70-71 

Querini Stampalia, Giovanni 322 


Raggio, Stefano 291 

Raimondi, Marcantonio 
243, 300-302, 342, 346, 377-378, 388, 
396 

Ram, Giovanni 303-304 

Raphael see Sanzio, Raffaello 

Rearick, William R. 378 

Régnier, Nicolas 305 

Reixach, Joan 

Remus 399 

Renard de Saint-André, Simon 332 

Reni, Guido 11-12, 334, 337, 345, 370, 474 
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Ridolfi, Carlo 14-15, 309, 323 
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466 

Rinaldi, Furio 296 

Risueño, José de 484-485 

Rizzoli, Giovanni Pietro 14, 292-293, 
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Robertson, Giles 323 

Roldanus, Joost 452 

Romani, Vittoria 319 

Romano, Giulio see Giulio Pippi de’ Jannuzzi 

Romulus 399 

Rosa, Pacecco de 478 

Rossi, Luigide’ 333 

Royo-Villanova, Mercedes 317 

Rubens, Peter Paul 10-11, 317, 319, 464, 484 

Rublev, Andrei 132 

Ruiz, Leticia 362, 364, 370, 374 
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Sacchetti, Marcello 335 

Sacchetti, family 346 
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383 
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Saint Andrew 481 
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Saint Barbara 139 

Saint Cecily 345 
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481 
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170-171, 173, 175, 177-179, 231-235, 
241-242, 245, 287, 289, 296, 340, 378, 
383, 404, 409-411, 419-421, 435, 477 
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Saolmé 317 
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Samuel, Edgar R. 310 
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Sandrart, Joachim von 449, 452, 466 
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Sanzio, Raffaello 3, 9, 11-12, 235, 250, 291, 
301—302, 304, 331-339, 342-352, 
375-385, 388, 396, 432, 476 

Saragossa, Llorenç, painter 113 

Sarriá, Gongal, painter 90, 101, 104 

Sarto, Andrea del 11, 333-334, 476 

Sas, Marçal de, painter 91, 97-100, 104, 128 

Sasso, Giovanni Maria 326 
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Scailliérez, Cécile 291-292 
Scepers, Pauwels 404-406, 409-410, 
412-415, 417-418, 421, 423 
Schalcken, Godfried 465 
Schedoni, Bartolomeo 12, 350 
Schepers, Paul 13, 430-431 
Schiavone see Andrea Meldolla 
Schlosser, Juliusvon 360 
Schongauer, Martin 396-397 
Schoute, Roger van 493 
Schwartz, Hillel 364, 374 
Scorel, Jan van 9 
Segre, Renata 303 
Sella, Francesc de la, priest 97 
Serra, Francesc, painter 113 
Serra, Pere 123 
Serreli, Marcella 432, 447 
Settis, Salvatore 304 
Sevilla, Juan de 484-485 
Sforza, Maximilian 146 
Shearman, John 303, 381, 383 
Siciliano, Antonio 146, 148, 159 
Siciolante, Girolamo 401 
Silver, Larry 10, 12-13, 290 
Simonelli, Fabio 309 
Simonetti, Farida 291 
Sirinx 342 
Sirius 23, 30, 35, 37, 63, 75 
Sixtus IV 135 
Sohm, Phillip 2 
Soler, Pere 101 
Solórzano, Esteban de 392 
Soranzo, Lorenzo 327 
Soreda, Juan 399 
Sossies, Francesc, priest 98 
Spiering van Silvercroon, Pieter 449 
Spina, Jaume, carpenter 96-97 
Starnina, Gherardo 113 
Stevens, Pieter 53-54, 70 
Steynemolen, Catalina van 404 
Steynemolen, Jan van 404 
Steynemolen, Silvestre van see Estanmolín 
Striggi, Alessandro, count 314 
Strinati, Claudio 327 
Stuart, Maria Henrietta 310 
Subastas Segre 417 
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Theotocopoulos, Jorge Manuel 364, 367 
Theotokópoulos, Domínikos, known as 
El Greco 132, 360, 362, 364-367, 372-374 
Tietze, Hans 9 
Tisi, Benvenuto, known as Garofalo 337 
Titian see Tiziano Vecellio 
Tomasi, Renato di 477 
Tomasso Brothers Fine Art Gallery 409-410 
Torre, Francesca Scheuch del 310 
Tosini, Patrizia 306,309 
Trenta, Costanza 47 
Trismegistus, Hermes 64, 68 
Triton 345-346, 349 
Tura, Adolfo 321 
Turner, Simon 310 


Uffel, van, family 309 
Urbano vir 422 
d'Urfé, Claude 401 


Vaga, Perino del 400, 402-403 

Vasari, Giorgio 52, 87, 215, 217—219, 226, 
301-303, 306, 307, 309, 312, 327, 
333-334, 346, 351, 360, 392, 403, 422 

Vecchia, Pietro della 305, 326 

Vecellio, Tiziano 220, 222, 224, 231, 241, 243, 
245-247, 249, 303, 305, 309—310, 321, 
326-327, 334, 338, 377-378, 380, 383, 
400, 404, 414, 416, 419, 421-422 

Veerle, van, brothers 309-310 

Veken, Jef van der 261, 268-269 

Velázquez, Diego Rodríguez de Silva y 361, 
364, 372 

Vendramin, family nu 

Vendramin, Gabriele 241-242, 309, 382 

Veneziano, Agostino 242-243, 342, 378, 380 

Venier, Zuanantonio 381 

Venus 342 

Verci, Giambattista 377-379 
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Verougstraete, Héléne 493 
Verrocchio see Andrea di Michele di 
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Vicent, Joan, painter 114 

Vidal, Jerónimo 398 

Villanueva, Miguel 389 

Vinci, Leonardo da 14-15, 235, 251, 287, 
290-292, 295-296, 302-304, 306, 337, 
388, 475 

Virdis Limentani, Caterina 13 

Voert, van, family 309 

Volpato, Giambattista 377 

Volta, Gabriele dalla 230 

Volterra, Daniele da 401, 483 

Von Pannwitz, collection 265 

Vos, Jan 139,144, 159 

Vos, Marten de 409 

Vorsterman, Lucas 15, 323-324 

Vulcano 342 


Wagner Joseph 444 

Waldeck, Anick 323-325 

Wallert, Arie 454 

Warnke, Martin 358, 360-361, 374 
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Wetering, Ernst van de 462-464, 466 

Weyden, Rogier van der 74, 133, 141, 143, 148, 
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462, 469 
396, 409 
Witcombe, Christopher 301 
Wood, Carolyn 345 
Wood, Christopher S. 
Woollett, Anne T. 317 
Woude, Ad van der 450 


303, 492 


Ximénez, Eusebio 416 
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Zampetti, Pietro 316 

Zampieri, Domenico, known as 
Domenichino 337, 345 

Zanelli, Gianluca 291 

Zaporta, Gabriel 399, 403 

Zavarelli, Giulio Cesare 313 

Zebedee 384 
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